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NE of the favorite walks of those Washingtonians who care to walk is along 
Q the east bank of “the Canal,” from Georgetown up toward the Great Falls 
of the Potomac, fourteen miles away. The water is almost at one’s feet, 
while for a considerable distance there is a high, gray stone wall on the opposite 
side, above which the hills rise. To the left but a short distance and as far 
below flows the Potomac, at times as yellow as the river Tiber. From here it 
runs smoothly, widening rapidly, past Washington; past Alexandria, rich in 
interest of Washington’s time; past beautiful Mount Vernon, where it is seen 
sweeping majestically toward the height, then turning, is seen again, moving as 
majestically away. Onward the river goes, to mingle its waters with those of 
Chesapeake Bay, and they, jointly, before being lost in the Atlantic, gather in 
the rivers Rappahannock, York and James—a center of interest and commercial 
importance from the days of Captain John Smith to the battle between the 
Monitor and the Merrimac, and from the Civil War to the present time. 
From along the canal just above Georgetown, both near and distant views of 
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} the Potomac and the Virginia heights on the farther side invite the artist and 
i the photographer, as well as those who merely walk. To one’s right lies the 
q canal, following northward with graceful curves the course of the river, gradually 
: climbing higher and higher into the hills. Just across the canal, for several miles, 

an automobile road with its many hurrying cars offers material for the imagination, 


for thoughtless jest, in contrasting the speed of the cars with the leisurely 
barges or canal-boats. Just beyond the road the tree-covered hilis 


or 
pace of the 
o picturesque heights; and over these and the entire scene practicing aéro- 
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planes from the near-by field serve still further to contrast the past generations 
with the present; for this canal, the trail of the pack horse and the wagon-road, 
were in the early part of the last century the only means of communication 
between the river below the falls and the developing region to the west, particu- 
larly that part drained by the tributaries of the Ohio River which was then 
showing indications of rapid settlement. 

While the pack horse is gone, and the rough wagon-road long ago gave way to 
finished automobile highways for light traffic and to railroads for long-distance 
hauling, the canal still remains; and there is reason to believe that neither it nor 
its barges nor its mules have materially changed since the opening of the canal 
in 1850. 

This canal, the Chesapeake & Ohio, is the “lineal descendant,” one writer puts 
it, of the unfortunate venture of Washington’s, the Potomac Company’s canal, 
which was described in the last issue of The Northwestern Miller. 

From Georgetown, wlich merges into Washington on the west, the canal par- 
allels the Potomac up to Great Falls, making the descent from the falls by means 
of many locks; then onward into the mountainous hills past Harper’s Ferry, where 
7 “John Brown’s soul goes marching on,’—though no photographer ever sees it,— 
onward the canal goes to the northwest into the Alleghenies, and comes to a stop 
at Cumberland, one hundred and eighty-five miles from Washington. At Cum- 
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d Feet Below the Canal 





than at Washington. 

Had the canal been built for its pic- 
turesque value, it would have been a 
magnificent success; but as a commercial 
enterprise it has been a colossal failure. 
Its original cost was a trifle over eleven 
million dollars. This has been exceeded 
only by the Erie and the Chicago Drain- 
age Canals, in the United States. 

Regarding the Chesapeake & Ohio 
Canal as a “lineal descendant” of the 
Potomac Company’s Canal, of which 
Washington was the chief promoter, it 
is the oldest in the United States. It is 
on the north or Maryland side of the 
river, and is a continuous ditch its entire 
length, while the original project was a 
series of short canals around the most 
important obstructions in the river. Al- 
so, the work was all on the Virginia side 
of the Potomac. 


THE CANAL AGE 


There is a period in the history of our 
country that may properly be called the 
Canal Age. This was before the high de- 
velopment of the steam engine, and 
therefore of the railroads—say about 

- 1770 to 1850. The Canal Age was that 
period in the history of the Atlantic 
Coast region when man’s desire to con- 
quer the Middle West, agriculturally and 
commercially, ran ahead of the means of 
transportation. Owing to the Allegheny 
Mountains, river transportation was lim- 
ited in that direction; and before the 
development of the steam engine, the 
progressive, ambitious men of commerce 
felt that their hands were tied. Canals 
to connect the eastward-flowing streams 
with those on the other side of the Al- 
leghenies were the only logical answer to 
the development problem. 

The desire to reach the Middle West 
was of course due to the stories, told by 
those who had penetrated that region, 
of its great agricultural and develop- 
ment possibilities and its natural re- 
sources. Much of the commercial inter- 
est in the new country was aroused by 
the pioneer trading company, the Ohio 
Company, which was incorporated in 
1748, to trade with the Indians, to build 
towns, and to develop the country. The 
activities of this company gave an im- 
petus to the westward movement. 

A veritable “boom” followed the early 
activities of the Ohio Company. This 
concern built the first wagon-road into 
the new country, which was opened in 
1748 as a pack-horse trail. It ran from 


berland it is over six hundred feet higher - Fort Cumberland, the present western 


terminus of the canal, to a point on the 
Monongahela. The road was made fit 
for wagons and military service in 1753-4. 
It was graded and bridged by Braddock 
in 1754, repaired by the state of Vir- 
ginia in 1766, and thereafter kept in 
condition for the increasing traffic to the 
west. 

The idea was conceived in 1770 to dig 
a canal and construct locks at the Great 
Falls of the Potomac and at other points 
where necessary, in order to make the 
river navigable from tidewater to far 
into the western part of Virginia. Traf- 
fic for the west’ from Cumberland would 
then go by road across the Alleghenies, 
to connect with streams that flow into 
the Ohio. But, as told in the preceding 
article, the war clouds of 1775 put a 
quietus on these activities. 


CANALS VS. RATLROADS 


It seems like a joke to say that the 
building of railroads in the early part 








of the last century was in the nature of 
a race with canal construction, with many 
people betting on the canals. Yet that 
was the situation. The prize contested 
for was the trade of the Middle West. 

The most exciting race was between 
the Baltimore & Ohio Railrodd and the 
Chesapeake & Ohio Canal. Then came 
the race between the construction of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad and the Pennsyl- 
vania Canal, and that of the Erie Canal 
and railroads to Lake Erie. 

The C. & O. Canal was not begun un- 
til the failure of its predecessor, on the 
other side of the river, was obvious. 

On Feb. 28, 1827, a charter was granted 
by the Maryland legislature to the C. & 
O. Canal Company, and was confirmed by 
Virginia on March 8. 

The C. & O. Canal Company, under 
the presidency of Charles F. Mercer, of 
Virginia, chairman of the Committee of 
Roads and Canals of the national House 
of Representatives, backed by a capital 
of over three and a half million dollars, 
was ready to proceed in building a canal 
through the Potomac valley from Wash- 
ington to Cumberland. On the other 
hand, the new railroad company, called 
the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Company, 
with Mr. Thomas, who had resigned as 
president of a bank to become its head, 
backed, in 1828, by four million dollars, 
was beginning to build a railroad from 
Baltimore to the Potomac valley, up the 
valley to Cumberland, and across the 
mountains to the Ohio River. 

Railroads were then almost an untried 
novelty. On such roads as were in opera- 
tion in England and America, horse pow- 
er was the only power to be relied upon; 
sails were in use, but were not success- 
ful under many conditions. The steam 
engine had not been successfully adapted 
as yet; the roadbeds were far more cost- 
ly than even the most expensive macad- 
amized roads; there was still a question 
whether the mountains could be crossed 
by this method of transportation, and 
whether, “even if the locomotive could be 


utilized on a straight track, it could ever 
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be useful on a curved track.” So writes 
a historian of that day. 

Ground was broken for the C. & O. 
Canal on July 4, 1828. The celebration 
of the Fourth at Washington and George- 
town was greatly augmented by this 
notable event. The president, John 
Quincy Adams, took off his coat (a mat- 
ter of record) and thrust the first spade 
into the ground. 

At the same time, Baltimore was cele- 
brating because of the breaking of ground 
for the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. They 
were off! The race had begun! 

The fate of the railway depended up- 
on the successful solving of the question 
of motive power. Peter Cooper’s locomo- 
tive, “Tom Thumb,” constructed in 1829 
at Baltimore and sent over the Baltimore 
& Ohio road to Ellicott’s Mills in one 
hour and twelve minutes, August 28, 
1830, settled the momentous question. In 
spite of its laughable features, writes 
Hulbert, in his history, the picture rep- 
resenting the “Exciting Trial of Speed 
between Peter Cooper’s Locomotive, 
‘Tom Thumb, and one of Stockton & 
Stokes’s horsecars,” in which the little 
model locomotive has caught up with and 
is passing the horsecar, represents noth- 
ing less than the dawning of a new epoch 
in human history. 

The railroads had won; the future of 
canals was uncertain, their success doubt- 
ful. 

But the C. & O. Canal was completed. 
It is one continuous ditch from Wash- 
ington to Cumberland, one hundred and 
eighty-five miles in length, including sev- 
enty-four locks, one hundred by fifteen 
feet. It passes up the Potomac valley 
from Washington to Paw Paw Bend, at 
the Allegheny Mountains, and through 
a tunnel over three thousand feet in 
length. An elevation of six hundred and 
nine feet is gained. The canal was 
opened in 1850. 

For the purpose of comparison, the 
following table showing the length and 


(Continued on page 172.) 


A Lock on the Chesapeake & Ohio Canal Below Great Falls 
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A FAMILY AFFAIR 
[his week The Northwestern Miller, 
w entering upon its forty-seventh year 
continued existence, will hold its an- 
ial staff reunion, when its branch man- 
ers, from their widely scattered posts, 

ll visit the home office to foregather 

th each other and their associates at 

eadquarters. 

his occasion, instituted almost twenty- 

e years ago and continued uninterrupt- 

ly ever since, always a very happy one, 

| be especially joyous this year because 
ose who were absent on military service 

1 France or elsewhere at the last reunion 

have returned, safe and sound, to their 
ormer positions on the staff, and because 
Mr. Raikes, European representative of 
lhe Northwestern Miller, who, during the 
war, was unable to attend, will be pres- 
ent to join in the deliberations and inci- 
dental festivities. 

Mr. Raikes arrived in America, or 
rather in Canada, on October 28, and 
since that time has been very busily en- 
gaged in a tour of the milling field, going 
from one branch office of this publication 
to another and, through the co-operation 
of their managers, conferring with the 
millers and flour exporters in the various 
sections of the country concerning the 
present conditions and future prospects 
of the export trade. 

Having been identified with The North- 
western Miller since 1902, and the man- 
ager of its London office for twelve years, 
during which he has repeatedly visited 
every flour market in Europe, Mr. Raikes 
is thoroughly informed regarding the 
milling and flour situation abroad. Since 
the war he has visited the Continent, and 
he now brings the latest information ob- 
tainable concerning conditions there as 
well as in Great Britain; consequently, 
the service to the American and Canadian 
milling industry which he is rendering by 
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this thorough tour is of great importance 
and value, a fact fully appreciated by its 
members who have met and talked with 
him. 

Being very modest, Mr. Raikes is reti- 
cent concerning the work which was ac- 
complished through his office during the 
war. A civilian beyond the age of mili- 
tary duty, having two sons and a daugh- 
ter in the service, the former in the Brit- 
ish army and the latter in the motor 
corps, his wife being on duty at the Eagle 
Hut in London, Mr. Raikes devoted him- 
self to food problems, to assisting the 
trade in meeting emergencies which arose, 
and to helping the sons of American and 
Canadian friends of The Northwestern 
Miller on military duty abroad, both by 
furnishing them with funds, as required, 
and by keeping their anxious relatives at 
home supplied with information, by direct 
cable, concerning their welfare. 

In the course of this splendid and un- 
remitting service, continued for five 
years, a full record of which has been 
kept by the London office, Mr. Raikes, 
through his great helpfulness and tact 
and his cheerful readiness to perform 
any duty, however exacting, distressing or 
onerous it might be, had occasion to be 
of great use to those whom he served; in 
some cases it was his sad duty to convey 
to distant relatives the news of casualties 
and to look after the effects of young 
soldiers who never returned to their 
homes across the Atlantic. 

It would be unbecoming for this jour- 
nal to exploit service of this kind per- 
formed by its representative, yet brief 
reference to it is permissible, since it 
shows the sterling character of the man 
and the reason why he is so cordially and 
enthusiastically welcomed by the trade 
and his associates, making his presence at 
this year’s reunion an event of the utmost 
interest to those concerned in it. 





The stress of five years of such service, 
together with the anxieties and cares of 
war time, were eloquently shown in the 
features of Mr. Raikes when the writer 
of this met him in London in 1918. He 
seemed so to have aged and grown thin 
and careworn during the interim of three 
years which had elapsed since the previ- 
ous meeting, that his old friends would 
hardly have known him. Fortunately, he 
has since then, and especially since his 
arrival in America, fully recovered his 
former health and buoyancy of spirit, 
and in the happiness of restored peace 
and the warmth of his welcome among 
his friends is quite himself again. 

To return to The Northwestern Miller’s 
annual “Round Up,” as it is popularly 
termed; it has become an institution not 
only among all those who work together 
for the common purpose of making this 
journal what it is and hopes to be, but 
among thousands in the trade who know 
about the annual conference and are in 
kindly sympathy with the spirit which 
animates it. 

The Northwestern Miller is exceedingly 
proud of those who serve it so loyally and 
devotedly. Many of them have been as- 
sociated together in this undertaking for 
many years, and there has been developed 
a sense of comradeship and unity of pur- 
pose and understanding which is rarely 
seen in a business organization, and gives 
to this publication a distinction which is 
most gratifying, and which it 
above all its other assets. 

Those who thus come together this year 


values 


regret that their good friends in the trade 
cannot join with them in person on this 
happy occasion, but, since this is impos- 
sible, they hope they will be with them 
in spirit, knowing that whatever of in- 
spiration and incentive may spring from 
the experience—and the “Round Up” 
never fails to produce this influence—will 
be reflected in greater and fuller future 
service to the industry and will redound 
to its lasting benefit. 


BEGINNING THE FAREWELL 
The statement by Mr. Barnes pub- 
lished in this issue is, in effect, the first 
of a of farewell 
warnings which may be expected as the 
Grain Corporation’s lease of life under 


series messages and 


the terms of the Lever act grows shorter 
and shorter. As the statement points 
out, the end of the official influence and 
control which the Grain Corporation has 
for more than two years exerted over 
grain marketing is in sight, and the time 
is soon coming when the country must 
estimate its position without having a 
billion-dollar government corporation to 
fall back on in case of need. 

The substance of Mr. Barnes’s warn- 
ing is, “Look out! Don’t let present high 
prices delude you into thinking that 
values may not suddenly drop after the 
government lets go. The wheat shortage 
is more fictitious than real, and inflated 
prices are largely the result of a wave 
of extravagance which may at any time 
give way to a period of thrift. Keep 
your buying and selling so limited as to 
time that a sudden and violent shift in 
values will not mean disaster.” 

Such advice is, of course, eminently 
sound. There is, as Mr. Barnes points 
out, “no guide to point the way to fu- 
ture security.” No one can foretell what 
will happen when the government agency 
ceases to operate as the balance wheel. 
Created to protect the government 
against losses due to a possible decline 
in wheat prices below the guaranteed 
level, it has never been called on to ex- 
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ercise this function directly; but no one 
can say what might have happened in 
the wheat market if the Grain Corpora- 
tion and its billion dollars had not al- 
ways been in the background. 

Mr. Barnes evidently believes, though 
he does not specifically say so, that large 
quantities of both wheat and flour are 
being held for further advances in price. 
He points to the fact that farmers, mill- 
ers and dealers own and are now carry- 
ing one hundred and thirty-eight million 
bushels of wheat more than they were a 
year ago, and that visible flour stocks 
have nearly doubled. It is to the holders 
of this wheat and flour that his warning 
is mainly directed, its purpose being to 
shake their faith in their fancied se- 
curity. 

At present ‘it does not seem likely that 
the termination of the Grain Corpora- 
tion’s activities under the Lever act will 
of itself produce much immediate ef- 
fect on the market. With wheat any- 
where from two dollars and a half to 
three dollars and a half a bushel, the 
government guaranty of two dollars and 
twenty-six cents is virtually a dead let- 
ter. A collapse of wheat prices could 
result only from one of two causes: a 


‘complete shift in the relative value of 


wheat as compared with other basic com- 
modities, or the appearance of great 
quantities of wheat not already account- 
ed for: The former, at least, is not like- 
ly to happen, for the reason that wheat 
today, high as it is, is still worth the 
price, relatively speaking, as is proved by 
the unprecedented demand for patent 
flour. 

What may unquestionably happen, on 
the other hand, and at almost any time, 
is a complete readjustment of all values, 
with price declines all along the line. 
Every one recognizes that present price 
levels are, in general, sorely in need of 
revision. The difficulty is, not that they 
are high, which of itself means little, but 
that the advance has been so erratic as 
to create a set of utterly false relation- 
ships. Some prices, under which head 
must be included the prices paid for per- 
sonal service in the form of salaries and 
wages, have increased four or five hun- 
dred per cent, others ten or fifteen. A 
readjustment of some kind is certainly 
coming, but no one can tell what will 
bring it about, or what form it will take. 

It is this prospect which makes Mr. 
Barnes’s caution of the greatest value. 
The future is too uncertain to permit of 
speculation by any one who has a due 
regard for safety. Wheat prices may 
go down before the harvesting of the 
1920 crop, but it is quite as reasonable to 
argue that they may go up. The Wheat 
Director’s statement will be read by all 
millers, grain men and flour jobbers with 
the interest and consideration due such 
a public announcement made by an of- 
ficial of wide experience and recognized 
ability. 


PROFITEERS BY LAW 

The recent action of the Canadian 
Wheat Board in suddenly raising, by two 
dollars and a quarter a barrel, the price 
of government standard spring wheat 
flour was little more than a recognition 
of the fallacy of attempting to keep 
prices indefinitely at an artificially low 
level. Every one seems to have expect- 
ed something of the kind, with the result 
that there was not nearly as much ex- 
citement as the drastic nature of the 
order might easily have justified. The 
change was simply a return to the nor- 
mal basis after a period of artificial 
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price’ depression; values south of the 
border indicated with sufficient clearness 
what the Canadian levels ought to be. 

Canada, however, is by no means at 
the end of its troubles so far as false 
price levels are concerned. Juggling 
with economics is very much easier to 
begin than to leave off. Every nation 
involved in the war has made laws regu- 
lating food prices, but not one of them, 
not even the United States, has succeed- 
ed yet in extricating itself from the 
resulting tangle. The United States, to 
be sure, is very much better off in this 
respect than any other country, in that 
its food-price regulations merely fixed 
minimum levels for the purpose of stim- 
ulating production, and wisely left max- 
imums alone. At one time it made prep- 
arations to lose a billion dollars on its 
rash promise to the farmers, but the 
natural course of events has seen it pret- 
ty nearly safe from possible disaster on 
that score. 

Canada’s troubles run just the other 
way. They can best be illustrated by 
considering the petition of the forehand- 
ed merchant who laid in large stocks of 
wheat or flour at the old prices. An 
enormous amount of flour unquestionably 
was so laid up 
months; week after week the demand for 
spring wheat standard flour was eager; 
the mills all ran heavily, and their sales 
were limited only by their ability to get 
suitable wheat and grind it. In other 
words, there are millions of dollars’ worth 
of flour in Canada which has, virtually 
overnight, acquired an unearned incre- 
ment in its value amounting to some 





twenty per cent. 

The purchasers of this flour did abso- 
lutely nothing for which any one could 
reasonably blame them. They did not 
buy to create a shortage; the advance in 
price was none of their doing. They 
were sure that flour would go up sharply 
some day, and bought what they could in 
the meanwhile. In so doing they dis- 
played merely sound business judgment, 
exactly as the man who bought an extra 
pair of shoes a year ago smiles pityingly 
on his neighbor when he sees him headed 
for the shoeshop. The difference lies 
solely in this, that the purchaser of 
shoes gambles on the fluctuations of an 
open market, whereas the Canadian flour 
buyers had to reckon their profits or 
losses on the basis of government decrees. 

In the United States a man who buys 
up foodstuffs for an increase in value 
of twenty per cent in a single day is 
branded as a profiteer; the newspapers 
denounce him with their largest type and 
their longest words, and the Federal 


- Trade Commission writes a condemna- 


tory and wholly inaccurate report about 
him. What would happen if such profits 
were the clear result of government ac- 
tion is too awful even to contemplate. 
The echo of congressional vituperation 
would resound from Maine to California, 
and each political party would point to 
it as proof of the hideous unfitness of 
the other to enjoy the slightest measure 
of public confidence. 

The fact is that Canada has simply 
made a lot of innocent profiteers by law. 
Undoubtedly a large proportion of the 
profits resulting from the ordered rise 
in wheat and flour profits will be ex- 
tracted by the government; but the fact 
remains that Canada has adopted as an 
economic law the somewhat alarming 
principle that “to him that hath shall be 
given, and from him that hath not shall 
be taken away even that which he hath.” 

Sudden price changes are always de- 
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moralizing, but as long as governments 
keep their hands off, natural influences 
almost always combine to keep such 
fluctuations within reasonable bounds. 
Of course more people are immediately 
hurt when prices drop than when they 
go up, but the effect either way is in the 
long run bound to be bad. Canada is 
already facing the problem of an advance 
in bread prices, with the prospect of at- 
tendant labor disturbances, and thus is 
sharing England’s distress with regard 
to the artificially cheapened loaf. What 
it will do about its hundreds of small 
flour-handlers, whose lack of capital has 
become virtually a crime, punishable un- 
der the law by a heavy fine in the form of 
increased flour costs, remains to be seen; 
certainly it will have to do something, 
for political reasons as well as in the 
name of common justice and decency. 

The United States has had 
trouble with government regulations of 
this, that and the other thing, and is 
still suffering from the activities of gen- 
uine profiteers; but it has blessedly been 
saved from the annoyance of having the 
government make a lot of profiteers in 
spite of themselves. Railing at the high 
cost of living has become a fashion, so 
that relatively few people ever stop to 
think that they ought to be devoutly 
thankful that prices are high rather than 
artificially low. There is no day of retri- 
bution coming, at least on that score; 
no future in which prices, now high, are 
absolutely certain to go higher the mo- 
ment the government lifts its weight 
from them. 

Regulatory laws are like lies, in ‘that 
the first one inevitably leads to a long 
string of others to escape its conse- 
quences. While Canada held its wheat 
and flour prices below their proper level, 
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the situation was not particularly com- 
plex; the return to a normal basis is 
likely to mean an almost endless series of 
difficulties. The law has handed certain 
men huge profits; it has threatened oth- 
ers with actual ruin; it has deluded the 
public into accepting as reasonable a 
scale of prices for the most important of 
all commodities which it now suddenly 
destroys. How the government will extri- 
cate itself from its present position, or 
what will happen to the innocent profi- 
teers-in-law, cannot as yet be foretold; 
but the United States will undoubtedly 
before long be treated to yet another ob- 
ject-lesson in what would have happened 
if the government had listened to the 
clamor for artificially reduced prices, 
and had used the Grain Corporation’s 
unemployed billion dollars for the pur- 
pose of attaching a cash premium to 
every loaf of bread. 


A SHORT-SIGHTED EXPORT POLICY 

Among the inevitable difficulties at- 
tending government control of flour ex- 
ports, one of the most important is the 
fact that American millers are no longer 
able to regulate the quality of the flour 
which goes to foreign buyers. It was the 
millers who, in years of hard and patient 
effort, built up for American flour a 
reputation the world over as being the 
best anywhere made; and it is the same 
millers who, when normal conditions are 
restored, must carry on the nation’s trade 
in foreign markets. During this brief in- 
tervening period, however, they are prac- 
tically powerless, either individually or 
collectively, to determine what kind of 
flour shall be sent abroad, 

In view of the relatively high cost of 
all manufacturing processes in the United 
States, with exchange rates operating, as 


they doubtless will for a long time, as a 
direct tax on all shipments from America 
to Europe, and with ocean freights al- 
ways more or less discriminatory against 
flour in favor of bulk shipments of wheat, 
American flour cannot hope to attract 
foreign buyers by reason of its cheap- 
ness. It is, and must always remain, 
relatively high in price. The great argu- 
ment in its favor has always been that 
of quality; its reputation has been estab- 
lished by forty years of practically un- 
questioned pre-eminence, and this reputa- 
tion affords the best hope for future 
business. 

Europe has never had much difficulty 
in getting plenty of soft wheat and soft 
wheat flour, both from its own crops and 
from imports. Its need has always been 
for strong flours milled from hard spring 
or hard winter wheat. The quality test 
for American flour shipments has, there- 
fore, not been absolute; it has been de- 
termined, not by the relative bread- 
making qualities of hard and soft wheat 
flours, but by the fact that Europe need- 
ed the former and had ample supplies of 
the latter. The reputation built up in 
the past half-century has been main- 
tained, not simply because American ex- 
port flour was good in itself, but because 
the bulk of it, milled from hard wheats, 
was exactly what Europe most urgently 
needed. 

The policy of the Grain Corporation 
in exporting flour has been a direct re- 
versal of the traditional one. Particu- 
larly on the present crop, hard wheat 
flours have been kept at home, and most 
of the eight million barrels of flour ex- 
ported since the first of July have been 
made from soft winter wheat. As an 
illustration, despite the fact that the Min- 
neapolis mills in 1919 produced over three 
million more barrels of flour than in 1918, 
their exports for the year were less by 
Twenty years ago 
twenty to 


thirty-five per cent. 
Minneapolis exported 
thirty per cent of its flour output; in 
1919 it exported exactly five per cent. 


from 


Detailed information as to the types of 
flour sent abroad by the Grain Corpora- 
tion is not available, but recent figures 
covering wheat exports supply a fairly 
accurate guide. Out of fifty-eight million 
bushels shipped abroad between July 4 
and December 27 from the leading 
American seaports, fifty-one and a half 
million, or eighty-eight per cent, were 
soft winter. Hard spring represented 
less than two per cent of the total, and 
hard winter less than three, the balance 
being made up of durum, common white, 
white club and mixed wheats. It is prob- 
able that flour exports, by type, have of 
late been in approximately the same pro- 
portions, 

There has, of course, been an excellent 
reason for this from the domestic stand- 
point. The spring wheat crop last sum- 
mer was exceedingly short, and hard 
wheats, both spring and winter, have all 
along been urgently needed for milling 
requirements at home. The prices of 
flour made from spring and Kansas 
wheats have gone steadily up without 
thereby curtailing the demand, while the 
domestic market for soft winter wheat 
flour has been limited, even at prices two 
to four dollars below those of springs. 
It has been quite natural, therefore, that 
the Grain Corporation should have found 
the exportable surplus chiefly in those 
types of flour for which the domestic 
market was inadequate, and that it 
should have been unwilling to intensify a 
shortage already serious by shipping 
abroad in large quantities either wheat 
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or flour which would further drain the 
hard wheat supply. 

On the other hand, conditions abroad 
have been such that the Grain Corpora- 
tion has prepared a future of consider- 
able trouble for American millers so far 
as their export trade is concerned. As 
has already been said, American flow 
abroad can find a market only on th 
basis of its quality. It is not enough 
that it should be good flour; it must be 
the kind of flour that foreign buyers 
want, and the kind they have learned to 
associate with the name of America. 
There can be no question that the Grain 
Corporation’s heavy shipments of soft 
wheat flour, to the virtual exclusion of 
springs and hard winters, have had a 
marked influence on the reputation of all 
American flour abroad. Doubtless the 
flour is good, but it is not at all what is 
wanted, nor is it of the type on which 
the great reputation of American export 
flour has been built up. 

Before long, with private trading fully 
restored, the millers of the United States 
will have to renew the battle to maintain 
their hold on foreign flour markets. They 
will have to do this under the handicap of 
high wheat prices, high labor costs and 
discriminatory freight rates; they will 
be compelled to meet a competition from 
Argentina far more vigorous than ever 
before, and a strongly organized move- 
ment in favor of home milling through- 
out Europe. The foreign exchange situ- 
ation will almost certainly continue for a 
long time to work against them. To off- 
set this, they have the quality of their 
flour. Quality, however, must go hand in 
hand with reputation; the best flour in 
the world cannot be sold at a fair price 
unless its brand is widely and favorably 
known. 

Three or four years ago the reputation 
of American flour in Europe appeared to 
be so strongly established that nothing 
could seriously threaten it; the war, 
bringing with it a new need for flour 
from the United States, actually strength- 
ened this reputation. 
to try to escape the fact that American 
flour in Europe does not mean by a great 
deal what it once did. It is now, as 
always, good flour, but not of the type 
which foreign users expect and want. 
The millers have so far been absolutely 


Today it-is useless 


powerless to do anything to rectify this 
condition; control of exports has been en- 
tirely in the hands of the Grain Corpora- 
tion, which, operating purely on an in- 
terim basis, has not had to worry over 
future possibilities. It has dealt, on the 
whole successfully, with conditions of the 
moment, but it has not looked forward, or 
considered closely the nature of the leg- 
acy it will some day bequeath to the 
exporting miller. 

The harm that has been done is by no 
means irreparable, but every week of con- 
tinuation of the present policy renders 
the process of recovery just so much 
more difficult. While it is true that the 
exportation of spring or hard winter pat- 
ents in any large quantities is doubtless 
impracticable, there appears to be a con- 
stant foreign demand for hard wheat 
straights and clears. Of the latter, par- 
ticularly, there are considerable stocks 
available; and if the Grain Corporation 
can be induced to alter its programme to 
the extent of materially increasing its 
exports of such flours, it will certainly 
leave the milling industry, when its 
period of activity ends, in a far better 
position to restore American flour to its 
old and traditional position of pre- 
eminence throughout the world. 
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An increasingly active demand, ad- 
vancing though rather jumpy wheat 
prices, and flour prices higher, with 
spring wheat patents up on the average 
ibout 20e, were the outstanding charac- 
teristics of last week’s markets. Only a 
few centers reported the demand quiet. 
Minneapolis and Toledo millers did not 
ppear to find new business particularly 
vood, but in general the inquiry was 
unusually keen for the beginning of the 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


showing a marked slackening of activity. 
As export business is nearly at a stand- 
still, and the Grain Corporation is out of 
the market altogether, this large output 
means that an enormous amount of flour 
is going directly into domestic consump- 
tion. 


MR. BARNES’S STATEMENT 


The event of the past seven days was, 
of course, the announcement and warn- 
ing issued Jan. 10 by the Wheat Director. 
This document was widely and carefully 
studied, and variously interpreted. It 
had a distinct temporary effect on the 
wheat markets, prices falling off sharply 


quite numerous at $13@13.25, jute, Chi- 
cago. Millfeed situation fairly strong. 

PuitapeLrpH1A.—Flour market steady, 
but trade quiet and business chiefly re- 
sales below mill limits. Millfeed dull and 
barely steady. 








The attached table gives the flour output 
at milling centers for the last two weeks, 
with comparisons, in bbls: 

Jan. 11 Jan. 12 


Jan. 10 Jan.3 1919 1918 
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’ THE MILLFEED MARKET | 
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Mitwavker, Wis. Jan. 12.—Feed 
prices show a firmer feeling in all mar- 
kets, with demand steadily improving. 
Most mills have their output sold for 
January, and the feed generally is in the 
hands of jobbers, who are not pressing 
sales. Inquiry is good from all sections, 
and many sales have been made for Jan- 
uary-February shipment. Some of the 
western jobbers have considerable feed 
coming from northwestern and southern 
mills, which 
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ear. It looks as though the heavy buy- for a while, though in most cases they Minneapolis ...430,390 432,030 297,265 294,210 . 1 is overdue, and they are 
: ’ i ? : ae, OR 11,666 11,665 8,376 ...... asking for it. Many of the large deal- 
ig, expected about the middle or last recovered their strength soon afterwards. pjjiuth-Superior 22450 6980 18725 28.336 ers who have been out of the market 
of the month, had set in a week or so The general feeling appears to be that Milwaukee ..... 16,900 15,900 2,800 4,000 cine the helidave are making inaulries 
thead of scheduled time. the warning is, in substance, eminently Sites sas hee con ate Gan te sak'ean oa ida p> Po soad teadn fin 
, sound, and that those who are holding oytsiae milla 168918 ve eo Eset mage e pin in: 
FLOUR PRICES mills*..168,915 ...... 193,815 ...... all sections of the country. 

large stocks of wheat or flour for further eet anime | Some sstetioninsa Jobbers’in the Northwest ase baael 
The prices quoted for patent flour dur- advances may some day wake up to find | As’gate sprg.650,320 ...... 520,980 ...... bdeersagy —n ntl: NOF . di: are holding 
ng the week were the highest recorded the market rapidly going the other way. = test Biber aged goed yee cane aera Ie not war to = 
* * : - Z ? St. Louisf ..... 44, 55,5 28 i . ay Ce P > al tev » gi 
uring the entire period of the advance Qn the other hand, it is hard to see in Buffalo ........ 143,775 108,350 135,650 102,570 feri . S free ville pansy A ane SI 4 
hich began the middle of last October, any of the specific points mentioned by Rochester ..... 13,100 10,000 6. TOO. .scucd coat ad ‘hee mils ‘wan 7 ‘ok ee: ed, “d 
nd, of course, very much higher than Mr. Barnes sufficient cause for such a Chicago -----.- 23,250 26,000 22,250 22,000 most oO rem are well booked up anc 
3 ae eg 2 Kansas City.... 79,000 80,000 657,000 68,700 any surplus they have is going out in 

iny prices during the earlier months of decline. Limited quantities of Canadian Kansas Cityt...378,160 349,180 221.235 226,565 a ate will “Al Middlines are } 
the year. Hard winter wheat flours re- wheat and flour, at $2.80 and $15, respec- OURARS ccciccce 20,160 20,715 14,4385 ...... por a 4 “a J a th ” pear i os Phd i. 
nained about where they were the week tively, are not likely to change the cur- Toledef BES oe sa ees 41,710 43,665 43,298 dir ts eet, ye a a tee > Toate 
iefore, but springs went up another 20c, rent; and it is not generally felt that a Nashville** .. | 1147,790 124.185 86,455 49,440 ai barge inna. A eigen 1 —y | —? 
ind soft winters nearly as much. The sudden outpouring of wheat hitherto held Portland, Oreg.. 24,085 24,660 37,585 29,870 pit ng ‘o “Ti —_ ve ion ‘/"? st 
srogress of the recent advance, from back by the farmers is likely to develop. Feattle -------- spans SPaah tigen aetaae pagina mend is in tn oe 
week to week, is indicated in the follow- ee Tene eS 595 35,430 19,665 46,640 pering many mills in getting out feed 


ing table, showing average quotations on 
top grades of patent flour as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller from four 
representative markets, two western and 
two eastern: 





However, as a general warning of the un- 
settled condition of the market, and of 
the impossibility of forecasting future 
developments, the statement has met with 
general approval. 





PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 
The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 


sold for prompt delivery. 

There is no particular demand from 
the central states, but prices are held 
firm. Most of the large’ buyers have 
considerable feed coming, bought in No- 


Hard Soft western Miller, to possible output on full- vember and December, which is arriving 
Spring winter winter time schedule, operating six days per week: and _ is being well taken by the trade. 
13 15 $14.40 $12.60 Jan. 11 Jan. 12 N ills hav »j ) 
: +e74 eo Jan. 10 Jen.8 1818 2818 Most mill: have their output sold for 
ae 13,70 12:08 Minneapolis ...... 78 79 57 57 January, and there is no surplus on 
23 13.75 11.95 Se PR 49 49 80 ‘ hand. Jobbers report a fair demand 
16 13.80 12.00 Duluth-Superior .. 61 19 52 79 7 ixe "Ars irv 
~* 9 13.50 12.00 (Special Telegrams from Correspondents of Outside mills* .... 50 53 57 67 for mixed cars. Inquiry for barley feed 
nes. 8 18.10 11.45 The Northwestern Miller, Jan. 14.) . — — is good. 
Average spring.. 67 66 60 60 


These prices have been a straight re- 


SOUTHWESTERN MARKET STRONGER 


me ; tl ‘ Ul had Kansas Crry.—Larger receipts and Milwaukee ........ 70 66 15 33 
flection oO 1 prices millers have hac — 0 ; > ti 4 A ee 90 68 61 50 . 
oe Rs I Li al the bearish advice regarding reduction of EE ot a aa 68 yo - Southwestern markets are stronger, 
to pay for wheat. Last week, on the ¢ommitments in wheat by Julius H , a6 ' +4 i ; ; : 
Chicago market, No. 2 hard jumped from _ ; ‘ 7, + IDR Se hhac 00 ca 86 65 81 61 with demand good from the South. Mill- 
ag arket, No. 2% hé . P 2s were re thle * a relanse i mate - > P 

pe te oo emeths’ Nao red Barnes were responsible for a relapse in tochestet 70 54 36 ers sold considerable feed the past week, 
$2.50@2.58 to $2.58@2.75; No. 2 rec demand today. Quotations declined 2@ Chicago wih bcotente 89 96 85 82 . n pote 

a o> Ata & 2 RO? 7 é e é @ Snnbne Cite 81 a9 70 gg and prices range higher. The best de- 
went up from $2.47@2.50 to $2.60@2.70, 9¢, The weakness in the demand for aaa Cie r . ; ; iddli 
while No. 2 northern spring went from 4, ; ‘ Kansas Cityt ..... 87 80 54 si mand is for bran, but middlings sell well. 
Vi ; 4 4 © > Ce] J =hj j . ‘ + * * . 
tag gnc @3.97@3.52 hoon flour and the small receipts of shipping Omaha ........... 84 86 60 . Hominy feed is strong and offerings 
9.00G5.15 up Oe Waiaee: tese instructions indicate a well-stocked con- Toledo ........... 74 55 53 63 lighter. There is an excellent call for 
tartling advances in wheat undoubtedly — gition in the trade. Mills continue to CO  _ Seaae 75 56 51 59 § a rere 1S _— ent 
had ich to do with the active inquiry , hn shea cll “ Nashville** ....... 74 57 48 41 brewers’ dried grains, but offerings are 
had much to ¢ é query operate full time, and in the main are Portland, Oregon.. 56 60 92 90 exceptionally light. Oat feed is held 
for flour, as buyers figured that a con- working on old orders Meattle ...... TB 5G 49 8 > 3 . 
tinuati 5 auch Wheat nélens Goud ie King C S. oh lla tala 63 34 g1 Steady, but the call is limited. Most of 
inuation of such wheat prices would in th loan nas Ook Ot go 
evitably mean a further increase in flour Bartrmore.—Flour generally lower and een cee : as iu 1S Tes See Ses eS Ae, ere 

; harder to sell, ROGER os 0.s.80sbeg TM 64 53 67 supplies on hand. 


values before long. 


THE CAR SHORTAGE 


due to large stocks, re- 
sellers trying to unload Canadian and 
Argentine offerings, and the Grain Cor- 


Flour output for week ending Jan. 10 at 
all above points shows an increase of 9 per 
cent from week ending Jan. 3, 


The call for feed in the East is only 
fair. Most large buyers have been out 


The lack of freightcars, which has made poration’s latest warning regarding *Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- of the market since the first of the year, 
trouble all through the fall and early prices. Some business done in spot spring ee yoo mye = — co 3 having considerable feed running in 
> d «- ¢ ~~ ale TRE “lour made by mills outside of St. Louis, - : thie ser ; 1 
winter, has grown materially worse rather and hard winter first clear on private but controlled in that city. transit, which they are disposing of. 


than better, and mills all over the coun- 
try report great difficulty in getting 
enough cars to move their output. The 
reasons for this shortage are variously 

signed, but most of them go back to 
alleged incompetence on the part of the 
Railway Administration. In many in- 
stances business continues to be curtailed, 
not by the unwillingness of buyers to pay 
present prices, but by the utter inability 
of the mills to accept any more orders, 


THE FLOUR OUTPUT 


terms, account New York. Feed steady 
and slow. Quotations nominally un- 
changed, in absence of trading. 


Sr. Lovis.—Flour market unsettled 
and dull; demand has slackened, and an 
easier feeling pervades the market, with 
buyers holding off and new business light. 
However, mills are holding prices firm 
and they are quotably unchanged from 
Saturday’s figures. Millfeed quiet on 
pressure to sell. Inquiries are fair at 
steady prices. 


tFlour made by group of Missouri River, 
Kansas and Oklahoma mills outside of Kan- 
sas City. 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville. 


Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 


The attached table shows the flour output 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minne- 
apolis and Duluth; also by 65 ‘‘outside”’ mills 
with a daily capacity of 69,885 bbls, from 
Sept. 1, 1919, to Jan, 8, 1920, with compari- 
sons, in bbls (000’s omitted): 








Transit stuff at eastern junction points 
is moving freely. Bids have been re- 
ceived for February feed, but western 
jobbers are not anxious to sell. Mid- 
dlings are in better demand and dealers 
are all holding prices very firm. 

The Wisconsin state trade is better, 
country dealers buying fairly well in 
straight and mixed cars. Stocks are fair 
but, as the demand improves, dealers 
continue to stock up. ‘The call is best 
for bran; heavy feed is selling better, 
but not in brisk demand. Oil meal, hom- 


Reports indicate that the mills last Cuicaco.—-Retailers have been booked ———-Output—~ -—Exports—~ jiny feed and gluten feed in good re- 
week generally ran well, turning out more up very strongly on Minneapolis brands, — yyi,neapolis er eas rans aes quest, with offerings rather small. There 
than the week before, when the official which today are quoted as high as $16.20 st. Paul ...... en "110 ; is some call for cake fur export, but 
figures showed a flour production in ex- bbl, and as low as $15.50, cotton. Av- Duluth-Superior 388 kes +s crushers have not sold any, due to the 
cess of 3,000,000 bbls. The grinding was erage quotation on hard winter patents Outside mills .. 4,339 4413 9 190 exchange. 
pretty evenly distributed, no section today is $14.10@14.40, but resales are Totals .......12,846 11,749 188 1,021 H. N. Witson. 


Flour and millfeed quotations, as reported to The Northwestern Miller on Tuesday, 
unless otherwise noted. 


Millfeed per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks, 





SUMMARY OF FLOUR AND MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


All quotations on basis of 


Jan, 13. 


Flour per bbl of 196 Ibs, 
carload lots, prompt delivery. 





packed in 140-lb jutes or 98-lb cottons, unless otherwise noted, 





FLOUR— Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston New Orleans ‘*Nashville 
Spring first patent .....cccccscccece coscseese $15.00@15.75 $14.75@15.80 $.....@..... $14.50@15.7 $15.00@16.00 $15.00@15.75 $15.90@16.25 $16.00@16.50 $15.70@16.25 $15.50@16.25 
Hard witktel BOCOME 2.00 ccccdcccccsecessd ees 14.25@14.50 Re CRI 14.00@14.65 13.75@14.30 eS er 14.25@15.00 14.50@15.00 13.00@15.50 14.80@15.00 13.90@14.50 
Bott WIM WORE ceccdcs vide caesecicsssens 12.50@12.75 RAS weeee@.....  12,.50@13.50 ee. Pate 12.00@12.25 edie VED Aees 12.00@12.75 13.80@14.06 12.50@14.00 
Spring standard patént .......-+.66. ceecsee 14,60@15.00 14.30@14.90 a 13.80@14.30 13.75@14.75 14.25@15.00 14.90@15.25 14.75@16.25 15.30@15.55 .....@..... 
Hard winter straight ......-.seeseeees eeeese 11.40@11.75 a Me 13.25@13.95  12.90@14.00 13.50@15.00 13.50@14.25  14.00@14.50 ree | Pee 13.80@14.20 .....@..... 
Soft winter straight .....cscccccccccsece bua: shpie Eewens ese SES eoees@.eees  11.50@12.00 11.00@11.25 10.75@11.00 10.75@11.25 11.25@11.75 12.60@12.80 12.00@12.60 
Spring firat CIOAP ..vciccccccdcossceses seeese 10.25@10.60 9.20@ 9.40 Poe eee 9.50@10.00 10.00@11.00 .....@..... 10.75 @11.25 9.75 @10.75 mer. fs eee Dearie 
Hard winter first clear ..... i odeesees ere 10.00@10.50 oe ee 10.15 @11.45 9.20@ 9.80 10.00@13.00 oe See ee ere wee 10.90@12.00 .....@..... 
Soft winter first clear .........- yere a 9.25@ 9.75 A ORS ay eee 9.30@ 9.75 eS RI ee | ASH et RE Aad? be hip 11.40 @11.65 9.50@10.00 
Rye flour, white ..... a ee anewas 9.40@10.00 9.80@ 9.90 5 cok > isexe er PR 9.00@ 9.75 10.25@10.50 10.25@10.50 10.25@10.50 sand ezees ’ 060s ia cosis 
Rye flour, standard .......ceeeccsesccccesee 8.20@ 8.60 COO. CO sic csQasess i s6ie Es éaegendca 9.75 @10.00 oe ATT 9.75@10.25 .....@..... «soe ehraeas 

FEED— ‘ 

Spring bran ........+.. Sdevgeendvcinen eesese 44,00@44.50 41.25 @ 41.50 eee oT pediea Me 0a ds 48.00@ 48.50 mane «6. 50 , ) % eee Sere eee fe 
Hard winter bran ......... wésecesoasconses GAGS EL 06 ee ae 40.40@41.00 .....@43.00...... | ee i>: APaP ‘apd ks ae Per Cf eee ee 
Soft winter bran ........ Scvcdecccesowccvece 44.96@ 46.50 a Se a | ee wees + @44.00 pe ee 49.00 @ 49.50 PTY ToT - @50.00 eevee @.eeee 48,00@43.50 
Standard middlings (brown shorts)........ - 46.00@46.25 43.00@43.50  45.00@47.00 . @ 47.00 eet BE Sy 49.00@50.00 49.00@50.00 50.50@52.00 -.@53.00 51.00@52.50 
Flour middlings (gray shorts).........- sees 54.25@64.60 50.00@51.00  45.00@49.00  49.00@50.00 wees @.....  657.00@58.00  57.00@58.00 yi oe weno e@54.00  § .4...@...-. 
Red Gog CeWGOaGS) cc cccccccvcccssscteusus 60.00 @62.00 56.50 @57.00 a Ree .@. wees @..... 63.00@64.00 62.00@63.00 eo QO4.0O. © cree Giosss re rs 
Family patent (49’s) Straight (49's) Cut-off (49's) Kansas standard patent _—s standard patent Montana standard patent 

a, Ae eT ee ETE E ET TO cocccovce $so.+. Q13.16 $11.00 @11.40 $11.00 @11.40 $14.35 @14.85 16.25 @17.15 $15.80 @16.60 

SEM PMO <cikinc Ccvceccesvcasacae -@12.90 10.50@10.90 10.75 @11.50 14.20@14.80 at 00@16.00 14,50@15.00 
*Nashville prices basis f.0.b. Ohio River points for soft winter flour and feed; local prices 25c higher on flour and $1 higher on feed. 4 : 
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_ FUTURE CALLED UNCERTAIN AS GRAIN | 
| CORPORATION NEARS END OF SERVICE 


The following announcement has been issued by Julius H. Barnes, United States 
Wheat Director: 


The Wheat Director and the Grain Corporation approach the last half year of 
their official service. For over two years the Grain Corporation has been a dominant 
influence in grain marketing. The end of that official influence and control is in sight. 

Forty-two thousand licensees should realize that the withdrawal of such a market 
and price influence cannot be made without introducing large hazards to the wheat 
and flour handler. World influences of great potentiality in price-making exist today. 

There is no guide to point the way to commercial security. Individual judgment 
must solve unusual problems soon to be faced. We can only warn of the play of 
world-wide factors of unprecedented potentiality, and submit information, as accurate 
as humanly possible, on which business policies must construct. The Grain Corpora- 
tion weekly reports of trade data will continue until June 1. They should be studied. 

Our total wheat crop exceeded that of 1918. Much is said of the relative scarcity 
of strong wheats. The curious fact develops, however, that by continued replacements 
from the Southwest and the Pacific Coast, and because eastern mills will probably 
draw their smaller needs of strong wheats from Canada and the Argentine, the north- 
western mills can grind fully equal to last year’s large production and still leave, at 
the end of this crop year, a larger carry-over in the Northwest than last year. 

Exports for past six months are 33,000,000 bus less than last year. Difficult 
finances abroad, forcing utmost curtailment of purchases, will continue. Present 
purchases, still to be shipped, largely supply foreign requirements for a considerable 
period. Cheaper rye will replace some wheat. The United States can apparently 
export 50,000,000 bus rye, against 35,000,000 bus last year. 

Flour production in the United States for six months exceeded last year’s pro- 
duction by 12,000,000 bbls, while exports of flour have been 1,000,000 bbls less. How 
much of this 13,000,000 bbls represents increased consumption of wheat bread, and 
how much increase in domestic and commercial stocks, with its resultant later shrink- 
age of current demand? Flour stocks, visible, are very large: 15,000,000 bbls, against 
8,000,000 last year. d 

With no immediate prospect of further purchases of flour by the Grain Corpora- 
tion, it is fairer to ask the mills to discontinue their weekly offerings until we can 
advise some prospect of further purchases. The export outlet is open to them indi- 
vidually without necessity for permits. ss 

Restricted transportation and extraordinary indifference to expenditures by a 
section of our people have facilitated easy price advances in certain qualities of flour. 
Our own campaign of placing the lower-priced flours through the retail trade is 
demonstrating that there is a section of our people desirous of the practice of thrift. 
It may become ‘contagious as extravagance has been. The extraordinary choice is 
offered our consumers of standard qualities of flour in the same retail trade at ranges 
from $1.40 to $2 for the one-eighth barrel. Evi 

New-crop prospects will shortly be a decided price influence. Much emphasis is 
laid on our fall-sown acreage this year of 39,000,000 acres, against 50,000,000 a year 





ago. It is well to remember that America’s second largest winter wheat yield (685,- 

000,000 bus) came from 37,000,000 acres sown. Also, that twice in our history the 

ield from spring sowings alone has exceeded 350,000,000 bus. Last year, our total 
oc consumption for food and seed did not exceed 550,000,000 bus. 

Import and export embargo restrictions are now eliminated, and Canada and 

’ Argentina are already making sales, attracted by our prices now ruling above the 


guaranty level. 


Farmers, millers, and dealers (outside of the Grain Corporation) own and are 
now carrying 437,000,000 bus of wheat, against 299,000,000 a year ago. Seriously 
ponder on this statement. After June 1 next the Grain Corporation authority to buy 
wheat at the guaranteed price expires, and thereafter the security of that basis is 
withdrawn. The fact that present prices largely rule above the government guaranty 
should not obstruct a study of conditions which may develop, and at a time when that 


price assurance no longer exists. 


America’s complex and delicate marketing struc- 


ture must be preserved, and prepared to function when this agency retires. 

Price fluctuation always is followed by distress and loss. Wisdom dictates the 
reduction of commitments to the minimum required for the conduct of necessary 
current business. We should not feel that the full responsibility of this office has 
been discharged without calling attention to the price hazard which may exist for 
many months, knowing that a large part of the producing and distributing trades 
have been accustomed by two years of official stabilization and assurance, perhaps not 
to fully realize the danger of over-extended commitments under the present extraor- 


dinary world situation. 








CAR SITUATION CONFUSED 


Reports from Interior Sections of Southwest 
Vary as to State of Transportation— 
Iowa Receives Fair Allotment 


Kansas Crry, Mo., Jan. 10.—Reports 
from interior sections on the car situa- 
tion are confused. Certain localities re- 
port a larger receipt of empties, others 
state the acuteness of the shortage con- 
tinues. 

Iowa has received fair allotments dur- 
ing the past week, following the promise 
of immediate relief given by Director 
General Hines to the Farmers’ Grain 
Dealers’ Association, Fort Dodge. 

The products of Texas and Oklahoma 
mills have received prompt movement 
except in certain congested sections in 
close proximity to the oilfields, where 
promptness can scarcely be expected. 

Omaha —— a larger amount of 

pment is being supplied in that sec- 
tin but complains that the cars in prac- 
tically every instance are in dire need of 
repairs. Great Bend is the only local- 
ity which reports the cars in good condi- 


Kansas City millers consider the sit- 
uation improved, but mills of the in- 


terior, especially those which must rely 
on a single carrier, state the situation is 


= R. E, Srerurne, 


BUYING IS EXPECTED SOON 


Observers of Flour Situation Look for Re- 
sumption of Grain Corporation Pur- 
chases About Feb. 1 


New York, N. Y., Jan. 10.—The Grain 
Corporation made no purchases this 
week, which was about as the trade ex- 
pected. Mills must also have had about 
the same idea, because the offerings 
amounted to only about 100,000 bbls, 
which was about half the quantity of- 
fered last week. 

Just when the Corporation will again 
come into the market is uncertain. Much, 
of course, will depend upon freight and 
storage conditions at seaboard, and 
financial conditions abroad, but shrewd 
observers seem to feel that by the first of 
February, at the latest, buying will be 
resumed. 

W. QuackENnsBUsH. 


Grain Corporation Contracts 


Totepo, Onto, Jan. 10—The Grain 
Corporation has wired a number of mills 
asking for extensions on contracts for 
another 60-day period, and is willing to 
pay a reasonable carrying charge. It is 
thought that but few mills are in shape 
to carry contracts any longer, and are 
requesting shipping directions. The 
opinion is expressed that $1 per bbl car- 
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rying charge would hardly cover the 
costs 


Although the Grain Corporation con- 
tract says nothing about extension of 
contract, nor mentions the limit of time 
the Grain Corporation has in which to 
furnish shipping directions, yet buyers 
are required, according to the Millers’ 
National Federation contract, to furnish 
directions within 15 days prior to expira- 
tion of contracts, and it is believed that 
similar terms should apply on Grain Cor- 
poration contracts. 

W. H. Wicarn, Jr. 





WHEAT CROP UNDER COVER 


Snowfall in Missouri and Southern Mlinois 
Gives Protection to Growing Plant— 
General Condition Good 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Jan. 10.—There was a 
good snowfall the latter part of this week 
throughout Missouri and southern Illi- 
nois, giving the growing wheat crop a 
four-inch snow cover, which served as a 
good protection from the severe frost at 
the close of the week, besides assuring the 
plant sufficient moisture for some time. 
Little can be said as regards the general 
condition of the wheat, but it is thought 
to be in fairly good shape. 

Following is the gist of reports re- 
ceived: Has good covering of snow... 
Well covered with snow...Fine shape... 
Not very good...Ground is frozen; can- 
not tell much about conditions of the 
plant...80 per cent...Covered with three 
or four inches of snow...Covered with 
snow; condition favorable. 

Mills included in the above reports are: 

Blake Milling Co., Edwardsville, Ill. 

H. C. Cole Milling Co., Chester, Ill, 

Columbia (Ill.) Star Milling Co. 

Gilster Milling Co., Chester, Il. 

Highland (Ill.) Milling Co. 

Huegely Milling Co., Nashville, Ill. 

Pfeffer Milling Co., Lebanon, Lil. 

Schoening-Koenigsmark Milling Co., Val- 
meyer, Ill, 

Perer Deruien. 
* 


Great Faris, Mont., Jan. 10.—Mon- 
tana’s winter wheat crop is about 30 per 
cent less now than it was at the same 
period in 1919. Difficulty in cultivating 
the land because of the drouth last year 
cut the acreage total. Where the wheat 
was seeded, reports say it is in good con- 
dition at present. 

Further snow in the last week in De- 
cember and this week has kept the soil 
well soaked, and has stopped seeding by 
some of the farmers in this section. The 
Mitchell-Hobson outfit, the Box Elder 
Ranch Co. and the Boyle interests all 
seeded wheat until late in December. 


Joun A, Curry. 
* 


Inpranapous, Inp., Jan. 10.—Snow 
now covers most of the growing wheat 
and rye in Indiana. A fall of from four 
to six inches was reported the latter part 
of this week from most of the counties 
in the state, although a scattered few 
say that the covering is light. Tempera- 
tures have been somewhat higher than 
last week, when below zero weather was 
reported from most localities. Both 
wheat and rye now are believed to be 
fairly well protected for the time being 
from the freezing weather. 

Epwarp H, Zreener. 
* 


Totepo, Onto, Jan. 10.—This section 
had its first real fall of snow the night 
of Jan. 8, and wheatfields are now ade- 
quately protected with at least five to six 
inches. Before the coming of this snow 
there had been some fear expressed in 
various localities regarding the condition 
of wheat, and there were reports of freez- 
ing and thawing and of some damage. 
There was also much more insect infes- 
tation this fall than is usual in Ohio and 
Indiana, Until the last storm the wheat- 
fields had either been exposed or only 
protected with a light covering of snow 
in the larger part of Ohio and Indiana. 

W. H. Wieern, Jr. 


San Francisco, Car., Jan. 10.—Ed- 
ward A. Beals, district forecaster, United 
States Weather Bureau, makes the fol- 
lowing announcement in his circular of 
Jan. 6: 

“In California, rain during the first 11 
days relieved drouth conditions, and 
plowing was resumed; considerable seed- 
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ing of wheat and barley was done, but 
cold weather hindered germination. 

“In Arizona, absence of severe storms 
and prevalence of moderate temperatures 
favored agricultural activities. Wheat 
and barley in the lower valleys are mak- 
ing fine growth. All live stock generally 
have maintained fair to excellent condi- 
tion. Ranges for most of the month have 
been free from snow, and an abundance 
of grass and water was available. Thou- 
sands of sheep and goats are wintering 
in Congress Junction section, subsisting 
on winter annuals and browse, and are in 
satisfactory condition. 

“In Nevada, heavy snowfall in moun- 
tains was favorable for late water for 
irrigation, and furnished abundance of 
water for sheep on winter ranges. First 
18 days cold, and lowest temperatures for 
year generally recorded. Deep snow 
cover and low temperatures severe on 
stock, but warmer last 10 days melted 
snow and uncovered grass for cattle, 
sheep and horses. Winter ranges report- 


ed short.” 
R. C. Mason. 


* * 


Wasuinoton, D. C., Jan. 10.—The 
Weather Bureau, in its report for the 
week ending Jan. 6, says: 

“The prevailing cold weather during 
the week just closed in the Ohio River 
drainage area, where the ground was 
mostly bare of snow, rather unfavorably 
affected wheat, and growth was slow in 
the south Atlantic states as a result of 
the unseasonably low temperatures. The 
weather during the week was fairly fa- 
vorable for winter grains in the states 
bordering on the west bank of the Mis- 
sissippi River, and the condition of wheat 
is reported as satisfactory in most places 
in those states, except for the rather 
poor start in southern Missouri. 

“Wheat made some improvement in 
the western portion of Kansas during the 
week, under the influence of mild tem- 
peratures and sunshine, but little change 
in condition was reported in the central 
and eastern portions. Improvement was 
noted in the extreme southern great 
plains, and while fields were generally 
uncovered in the northern plains area, 
apparently no injury to wheat resulted. 
The week was fairly favorable for win- 
ter grains in the Rocky Mountain dis- 
tricts and the Far Northwest, but more 
moisture and warmth are needed in Cali- 
fornia to accelerate germination and 
growth. The weather was mostly favor- 
able for winter oats in the southern 
states, except for a retarding of growth 
in the Southeast by cold weather.” 

Joun J. Marrinan. 
” * 


Kansas Crry, Mo., Jan. 10.—Wheat has 
made marked improvement in western 
districts, says the Kansas weekly crop 
bulletin, is stooling nicely and has a 
good color. Elsewhere it is just about 
holding its own, and in some sections has 
a poor color and shows effect of lack of 
moisture. In northwestern counties some 
farmers are still sowing wheat. Thresh- 
ing has been resumed in the northwestern 
part of the state. 

R. E. Srertre. 





New Indiana Grain Company 

Inpranapous, Inp., Jan. 10.—Articles 
of incorporation have been filed for the 
Lew Hill Grain Co., Indianapolis, with 
$50,000 capital. The officers are Lew 
Hill, president and general manager; 
Charles S. Weirick, vice-president; Har- 
old D. O’Brien, secretary and assistant 
treasurer; O. P. Deluse, treasurer. The 
concern will have offices in the Board of 
Trade Building in this city. 

Mr. Hill has been identified with the 
grain trade in Indianapolis for several 
years and the company is the outgrowth 
of his activities. He began his career 
17 years ago as an office boy with a grain 
concern. For some time he has acted as 
a representative of J. C. Shaffer & Co., 
Chicago, handling the cash business of 
that firm in the Indianapolis territory. 

Charles S. Weirick, the vice-president, 
has been a salesman for the Washburn- 
Crosby Co., Minneapolis, and will be road 
representative of the new company. 
Other men connected with the concern al- 
so are well known in milling and grain 


‘circles in this territory. 


Epwarp H. Ziecner. 
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MR. HOOVER ON 
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EUROPE’S NEEDS 





In Important Message He Says Europe Does Not Actually Require All She 
Has Asked in the Way of Food and Finance—Declares Principal Prob- 
lem of the Moment Is Ratification of the Peace Treaty 


New York, N. Y., Jan. 10.—In a state- 
ment telegraphed to headquarters in New 
York this week, Herbert Hoover took 
trong exception to some statements issued 
egarding the needs of Europe, both as 
o food and finauces. He pointed out 
hat our taxes were now 600 per cent in 
excess of pre-war rates, and could not 

ifely be further increased. 

Mr. Hoover was emphatic in stating 
hat the principal problem of the moment 

as ratification of the peace treaty and 

e-establishment of ordinary business 
rocesses, and not one of increasing our 


urden of taxation. Aside from some 
econdary measures the problems, he 
id, could be handled in a_ business 


,anner. 

These secondary measures were the sup- 
lying of breadstuffs to about a dozen 
ities in central and southern Europe 
n credit, to prevent actual starvation, 
nd an extension of time for payment 
y the allies of the interest on their 
ans. It is pointed out that they can- 
ot remit this year in any case, so there 

apparently no alternative. 

Mr. Hoover said further: 

“Our government has a large surplus 
f wheat flour acquired by it under the 

heat guaranty. In the ordinary course 

e should hold it for cash from foreign 
nations. We could solve the bread sit- 
iation in the dozen critical centers in 
Kurope if the Grain Corporation were to 
ell about 15 per cent of our surplus 
wheat and flour on credit to meet these 
icute situations. The difference between 
these credits and cash is the difference 
between starvation and_ existence to 
them. These plans require no new ap- 
propriations from our Treasury and no 
idditional taxes on our people, but they 
do require an understanding in Europe 
that this country is nearing the time 
when it must cease to carry the eco- 
nomic burden of Europe except through 
‘harity and ordinary business processes 
et up under proper security. 

“It would also appear that the 70,000,- 
000 people of prosperous nations who 
have not suffered in the war should also 
iid in European relief. The American 
people are_ now finding $7,000,000 a 
inonth in charity for feeding 3,000,000 
hildren and fighting disease. If we con- 
tribute the bread supply on government 
redit to these starving cities plus busi- 
ness credits, we will be doing our share 
of world responsibility. 

“If we do undertake the solution of 
the bread question by our government, 
our action will benefit and protect the 
other nations of Europe from infection 
of anarchy and chaos. Poland is the 
ole shield of Europe from Bolshevist in- 
vasion. If we extend this help it should 
e upon consideration that the stronger 
nations in Europe will do their full part 
in many directions. Many people of Eu- 
rope are not at work. For instance, 
their coal production is less than 70 per 
cent and their economic demoralization 
is in a great degree due to this alone. 
Only they can remedy it. 

“Most European statesmen naturally 
desire to please their people by borrow- 
ing from our government to revive 
prosperity overnight, but to my mind 
the one essential thing for all these 
countries which cannot provide for 
themselves out of normal commerce is 
to feed their people over this winter 
and defer immediate rehabilitation of 
this specialized industry until the world 
recovers -sufficiently for them to secure 
commercial credits and private capital. 

“In the food matter the countries in 
question will take care of their agricul- 
tural and small town populations out of 
their crops of last year, leaving the 
crowded centers to be provided for, and 
these dozen or so large cities, including 
Italy’s deficiency, affect populations ag- 
gregating say 15,000,000 or 20,000,000 
people. Even these have some resources 
that, to my mind, are sufficient to take 
care of their food needs, except bread, 
together with milk for the children, and 
the most of the latter is being provided 
for by charity. 


“Therefore the problem, from the 
point of view of action of our govern- 
ment, outside the temporary deferring of 
interest, is reduced to helping out the 
bread supply of less than 5 per cent of 
the population of Europe. This is only 
an echo of the job that our government 
had to undertake in the year ending 
Aug. 1 last in saving Europe from fam- 
ine. Therefore no such situation exists 
as that which confronted us last year at 
this time, and there is no ground ‘for 
hysteria on either side of the Atlantic. 

“While restoration of last year’s com- 
plete control of supplies in Europe 
might make things go smoother tem- 
porarily, it stifles initiative and does 
more damage than good. 

“We withdrew from Europe at last 
harvest precisely for this reason: that 
Zurope had to be impressed with the 
necessity to get back to work and ordi- 
nary business processes. The world needs 
to get away from the notion of govern- 


thinking the loans are attractive as in- 
vestments.” 

Austria, Mr. Davis said, has been fed 
for some time by a loan of $48,000,000 
made by England, France and Italy, to- 
gether with donations of food by Switz- 
erland and other countries. To secure 
the $48,000,000 loan and the $30,000,000 
proposed to be obtained by the United 
States, Mr. Davis said that the interested 
countries were discussing plans for Aus- 
tralia to give “as security quite a lot of 
her public assets,” including her national 
forests, tobacco monopoly and _ water- 
power sites. 

“It also has been proposed that the 
countries take charge of Austria’s cus- 
toms duties, but we oppose this as un- 
advisable,” Mr. Davis added. 

Secretary Glass, in his letter, gave the 
committee a summary of official advices 
regarding the food situation in Europe. 
He said that 300,000 tons of grain would 
be the minimum requirement to feed 
Poland until the next harvest, about Oct. 
1. Partial failure of the wheat crop and 
lack of fuel for threshing, he said, 
caused this shortage. 

“Poland is at present. living under a 
hand-to-mouth régime, which can be rem- 
edied only by a steady flow of imports 
from the only available surplus stocks of 








*Figures for the 





Estimated United States Flour Output 


Estimated wheat flour output of all United States mills, 


reports of the United States Grain Corporation, in barrels of 196 Ibs (000’s 
omitted): 
1919 1918 *1917 1916 1915 1914 
January 12,006 10,382 gene 9,340 8,367 7,408 
February 7,736 9,185 bess 7,806 7,153 7,950 
March ..... 9,370 9,049 eee 7,462 5,602 8,092 
PPP Pee eer ee Ce ta ta eee 10,426 6,893 viele 6,816 5,502 6,613 
MA TPRR CTE CL TCE UE TT 12,439 6,459 eee 6,169 5,692 6,416 
PO. iv eewha wi veer tecke’s odes 6,915 6,784 oe ¥e 6,763 5,842 12,419 
DE, (pukw eee hes nbs 0465 Kb we Oe 8,389 5,319 2,875 7,549 5,810 7,296 
MD bk. 445-600 6S cecde staves 13,865 11,248 5,714 8,976 6,861 8,886 
RUNES 635 0 dp bor eessecd eee 13,383 11,363 10,528 8,530 8,901 9,287 
SPREE cived oe sts cdsnssrcececcs 13,587 10,758 13,856 9,156 10,098 9,956 
PPOPREE . ce vesviectSecceves 15,629 12,506 16,601 10,926 11,295 8,622 
BOOREROE keine cs ovwicveseecens 11,620 11,044 17,064 7,159 9,871 7,809 
Estimated total for yeart. 135,365 ki errr 120,947 114,633 126,932 
1918-19 1917-18 
Totals for the 121,130 115,373 


two last crop years...... 


first six months of 1917 not 
years raised to 100 per cent basis of later reports. 


calculated from the 


available. Reports for earlier 








mental help, both internally and exter- 
nally, and get back to work and to busi- 
ness.” 

W. QUACKENBUSH. 


Glass Asks for Relief Fund 

Wasuinoton, D. C., Jan. 10.—Echoing 
an appeal made by Herbert C. Hoover 
some time ago, Secretary of the Treas- 
ury Carter Glass has asked Congress for 
authority to advance $150,000,000 for 
food relief in Austria, Poland and Ar- 
menia. The assistance of the United 
States “is imperatively required,” Secre- 
tary Glass stated in a letter to the Ways 
and Means committee, to alleviate “a 
desperate situation” affecting millions of 
people. 

The Secretary of the Treasury pro- 
posed that the loans be made out of the 
$1,000,000,000 wheat guaranty fund, and 
that they be used in establishing credits 
in this country, not only for Austria, 
Poland and Armenia, but other Euro- 
pean countries in dire need of foodstuffs. 

Assistant Secretary of the Treasury 
Davis, who presented Mr. Glass’s letter 
to the committee, stated that the Treas- 
ury was “vitally interested” in the pres- 
ent food situation abroad, because, “if 
those countries are not fed, disastrous 
results are feared, which would seriously 
affect the financial stability of the 
world” 

The British, he said, “are willing to 
do all they can,” adding that they will 
likely transport the food, and also sup- 
ply some clothing. The burden, however, 
he said, would be placed on the United 
States, because the American foodstuffs 
were the “only surplus supply.” By the 
government Grain Corporation handling 
the supplies, Mr. Davis said, the move- 
ment would be such as “not to disturb 
our own prices of food.” 

Some form of securities would be ob- 
tained from the foreign countries before 
any credits were established, Mr. Davis 
told the committee, adding that he did 
not want to “mislead the committee into 


food, namely, those in the United States,” 
said the secretary. 

The potato crop, which is the staple 
food of the poorer classes, has been de- 
stroyed by frosts to the extent of 50 per 
cent in many districts, as it is impossible 
properly to care for potatoes in transit, 
due to delays in transportation. 

“Poland has been unable,” continued 
the secretary’s letter, “to procure cloth- 
ing since the beginning of the war, and 
the result is that during the past five 
years practically all clothing has been 
worn out and has not yet been replaced. 
The food situation in Poland is so serious 
that the European children’s relief fund 
has felt obliged to loan Poland small 
quantities of flour from the. stocks in- 
tended for child feeding. 

“The assistance to the children of Po- 
land rendered through this fund, which 
feeds 1,300,000 children daily, is claimed 
by its administrators there to have been 
a powerful means of averting revolutions 
up to this time, and the failure of the 
Polish government properly to ration its 
adult population has already caused 
demonstrations by the reds in Warsaw.” 

In Austria, Mr. Glass said, “the acute 
misery and suffering are probably great- 
er than in Poland,” adding that the sit- 
uation in Vienna “has become exceeding- 
ly grave, due to shortage of coal and 
food.” He explained that only two- 
tenths of the present Austrian state is 
self-supporting in food production. 

“There is every indication,” wrote the 
secretary, “that unless some relief is af- 
forded immediately the population can- 
not withstand the strain of conditions 
that are already well-nigh intolerable. 
Coal and food rations for domestic con- 
sumption have been reduced below a 
safety minimum, and it is only a ques- 
tion of days before existing stocks will 
be exhausted, when even the present re- 
duced rations will become impossible un- 
less new supplies are obtained. 

“Famine riots have broken out in some 
Austrian towns during the past months, 
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and although the population of Vienna 
has shown admirable patience, this 

and large parts of Austria are fi 
with the danger of a complete break- 
down, which, according to the chancellor, 
Dr. Renner, must unavoidably occur by 
the end of January unless outside assist- 
ance is obtained. 

“What the effect of a general social 
breakdown in Austria would be, of 
course, can only be conjectured. That 
it would be confined to Austria, however, 
seems highly improbable, and if it spread 
to Germany, Poland and possibly all 
Europe, the result would be no less than 
a general disintegration of political co- 
hesion in western Europe. Such an 
event would be fraught with the most 
serious consequences for the United 
States, and would certainly leave in its 
wake severe suffering and thousands of 
deaths among the poorer classes of the 
people.” 

Joun J. MarrInan, 


LONDON PORT CONGESTION 


Unprecedented Condition in Shipping—Simi- 
lar Difficulties at Other Pointe—Grave 
Losses Are Involved 


Lonpon, Ene., Jan. 13.—(Special Ca- 
blegram)—There is an unprecedented 
congestion of ships in the port of Lon- 
don. Thirty-three steamers are waiting 
to discharge cargoes. Similar conditions 
prevail in the other principal ports of the 
United Kingdom. 

The congestion is due to the govern- 
ment’s vast purchases and transportation 
of supplies without providing proper 
facilities for distribution to the interior 
of the country. 

Great losses are involved in the idle- 
ness of the ships that are tied up in port, 
and London and other communities of 
the United Kingdom are faced by a 
serious coal shortage. 

L. F. Brozxman. 








CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE 


Makes Profit of $19,665 in 1919—Clears Up 
Indebtedness—Annual Dues and Offi- 
cial Rentals Increased 


Curcaco, Itr., Jan. 13.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—At the annual meeting of the 
Board of Trade, held yesterday, the 
financial balance sheet showed assets of 
$2,702,499, including the building and 
ground, valued at $2,566,027, and liabili- 
ties of $1,956,231. The net profit for 
1919 was $19,665, and the treasurer re- 
ported $57,735 cash on hand. 

Cancellation was made of $83,000 
Board of Trade bonds, and a note for 
$50,000 held by the banks was paid. 

As it will be necessary to expend $35,- 
000 in repairs on the building, the an- 
nual dues were increased to $150 a year 
and tennants have been notified of an 
advance, May 1, of 33 per cent in rentals 
for offices. 

The clearing-house and the sampling 
department returned profits, and the 
weighing department a deficit of $11,- 
000. There were 131,378 cars of grain 
sampled, and 16,989,566 bus of grain 
sampled out of store. There were 263,- 
499 cars of grain weighed, in addition 
to 51,167 bus weighed to and from 
boats. In all, 488,507,142 bus of grain 
and seeds were weighed. There were 
24,365 cars handled that showed leakage, 
or 15.2 per cent, compared with 16.2 per 
cent in 1918. 

C. H. CHarren. 





Maney Company Buys Elevator 

Kansas Crry, Mo., Jan. 10.—The Maney 
interests at Omaha, Neb., controlling the 
Maney Milling Co. and the associated 
Maney Grain Co., have purchased from 
the Updike Grain Co. the South Omaha 
elevator, with a storage capacity of 600,- 
000 bus and an in and out handling ca- 
pacity of 100 to 110 cars a day. This, in 
connection with storage and handlin 
space already owned, gives the sinedaled 
companies a total capacity of 1,000,000 
bus. Possession of the new elevator will 
be taken Feb. 1. 

Heretofore the Maney company’s 
grain department has handled wheat al- 
most exclusively, but with the takin 
over of its larger facilities it will exten 
its activities to coarse grains. 

. E. Srerure. 








CORPORATION'S TROUBLES 


Government Agency Harvesting Plenty of 
Distress in Its Effort to Distribute Its 
Supply of “Standard” Flour 

Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 10.— Judging 
from the experiences of millers in trying 
to comply with shipping directions issued 
by the Grain Corporation on flour for 
domestic consumption, that instrument of 

rovidence and cheap flour for the masses 
fs harvesting much more than its fair 
share of trouble in trying to distribute 
its supply of “standard” flour. atioale 

One miller recently had a shipping in- 
struction stated, unstated, and reinstated 
three times before he was able finally 
to get it to light somewhere and write 
out a shipping ticket. 

In another instance, a Missouri miller 
was instructed to make a local shipment 
to a western point carrying a less-than- 
carload rate of something more than $1 
bbl. 

Flour is being shipped from Missouri 
into Kansas; one store here which un- 
dertook to supply the local trade was 
advised that it would receive its flour 
from southeastern Missouri, but the flour 
has not yet appeared, although the store 
has widely advertised the low-priced gov- 
ernment flour. 

R. E, Srerrrne. 
_ * 

Burra, N. Y., Jan. 10.—The state of 
New York is completely plastered with 
Grain Corporation flour. Grocery orders 
being received are turned over to the 
wholesaler. In some instances several 
wholesalers have combined to purchase a 
carload and divide it up, taking as much 
as they can sell. In some sections the 
flour ordered has not as yet been deliv- 
ered, owing to delays on the road, It is 
said that some housewives are able to 
make a good loaf of bread with this 
flour, while others report all attempts a 
failure. 

E. BanGasser. 
* 

Curcaco, Irz., Jan. 10.—Flour offered 
by the Grain Corporation is moving slow- 
ly. Sales are said to be made daily, but 
where the flour is going it is difficult to 
say. Mill representatives who cover this 
state assert that they do not notice any 
difference in the demand for their flour 
since the Corporation began offering 
products at much lower range of value 
than are the mills. Two or three of the 
larger jobbers in Chicago who have 
looked at the flour claim that it should 
work out successfully for those who are 
used to soft flour. 

C. H. CHarien. 





CANADIAN WHEAT IMPORTS 


Wagon Movement Across Border—Montana 
Arranging for Seed Wheat—Cost Will 
Be $4 to Farmers 


Great Fatis, Mont., Jan. 10.—An- 
nouncement has been made by John Mc- 
Vay, superintendent of the Rocky Moun- 
tain Elevator Co., that he has contracted 
with the Canadian Wheat Board for 
100,000 bus No. 1 northern wheat in the 
elevators at Calgary, at $3.25 bu, and 
that he has also taken 20,000 bus of No. 
2 northern, all for immediate shipment 
to points in Montana for seed require- 
ments. 

It is the announced plan of the com- 
pany to send this wheat to its 57 eleva- 
tors on a prorated basis, so that farmers 
all over the company’s territory may 
have a chance for seed. The wheat is 
sold by the Canadian board without 
guaranty as to pure seed strains, but 
is all offered as good quality, and it is 
said to be almost pure marquis. 

It is believed the farmers here will 
have to pay very close to $4 bu for their 
seed. This is the only supply now in 
sight, and it is concededly too small to 
meet the need. The Great Northern is 
already assembling grain cars to send 
for the wheat. 

Joun A, Curry. 
* 


Wrxnirea, Man., Jan. 10.—During the 
month of November only 258,263 bus of 
wheat, to the value of $614,214, entered 
the United States from Canada. Part 
of this was probably hauled across in 
~ wagons from points adjacent to the 
border. During the month of December, 
1,190,507 bus, to the value of $12,590,505, 
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entered the United States. These fig- 
ures indicate the advantage being taken 
of the opening of the American market 
to Canadian wheat since the embargo 
was lifted on Dec. 15. 


M. Liston. 
* * 


Burrato, N. Y., Jan. 10.—About two- 
thirds of the cargo of Canadian wheat 
offered here was taken by millers, leav- 
ing about 100,000 bus of low-grade to be 
disposed of. It is said the cargo of No. 
1 northern, also Canadian wheat on the 
steamer Jenks, at Port Huron, is held at 
$4 bu. 

EK. BANGAssER. 


FLOUR PRICES CONFUSING 


Outside Factors, Mainly Canadian and Ar- 
gentine Imports, Enter into Situation— 
Range of Prices Extremely Wide 


New York, N. Y., Jan. 10.—Not in the 
recollection of the oldest men in the flour 
trade has there ever been a time when 
flour prices were as confusing as they 
now are. Not only is the range of mill 
prices extremely wide, but so many here- 
tofore outside factors are entering in 
that the confusion is intensified. 

One of these influences is the continued 
talk of large lots of Argentine flour in 
transit, which on arrival it is said will 
be offered at about $2 bbl under present 
American mill limits. 

Then there is the innovation of Cana- 
dian flours being offered here by the Ca- 
nadian Wheat Board in almost unlim- 
ited quantities at $15 bbl, which is 50c@ 
$1 higher than the American mills’ price 
levels. 

This feature of the flour trade situa- 
tion was covered by telegraphic news last 
week, which can now be amplified by the 
statement that though only fair-sized lots 
have so far been sold, the whole trade, 
particularly large buyers, are tremen- 
dously interested. One of these would 
have taken on a big, round lot could it 
have been possible to induce the Cana- 
dian Wheat Board to reduce the price 
25c, but its chairman was adamant, in 
consequence of which the sale did not 
go through. 

This flour is extremely strong, and is 
a very heavy absorber of water, two fac- 
tors which will make it popular, though 
many distributors of American flour say 
that domestic flour will do equally well 
on both qualifications. 

W. QuACKENBUSH. 








Freight Handlers’ Walkout 

New Orteans, La., Jan. 10.—It is fe 
ported that congestion has increased in 
all the railway yards, and trade in gen- 
eral is affected through the walkout of 
freight handlers, and car loaders and 
unloaders at the city freight depot of 
the Illinois Central Railway. Balloting 
by the strikers to determine whether the 
men would return to work at the docks 
and the railway freight depots is taking 
place today. Grorce L. Ferry. 





ARGENTINE WHEAT SAMPLES 


New-Crop Cereal Arrives in Baltimore and 
Is Declared by Experts to Be Satisfac- 
tory—Flour Samples Awaited 


Bauttrmore, Mp., Jan. 10.—Samples of 
new-crop Argentine wheat have arrived 
and are declared by experts to be en- 
tirely satisfactory, comparing favorably 
with American wheats in every particu- 
lar. As yet flour samples have not been 
received, but are expected daily. 

It is the impression of those interested 
in Argentine shipments that it will be 
much easier, if not better, to sell wheat 
cargoes in this country than flour. This 
conclusion probably is drawn on _ the 
strength of the object-lesson presented to 
the world by government flour, it being 
claimed that the mills can handle grain 
much more quickly and in a way to give 
the trade just the character of flour and 
package it desires. 

It is said, everything else being equal, 
the Argentine prefers to trade with this 
country until European finances are in 
better shape, and that it is in position 
to put our eastern mills at least on Easy 
Street as regards wheat until the next 
crop. 

An auxiliary sailer cargo of Argentine 


_wheat, barletta ruso or medium hard, was 


sold in New York, Thursday, at $2.48 
bu, in bags, cif. It is thought many 
cargoes have already been sold to come 
forward, and that the number will be 
greatly increased when ocean freights 
drop to a reasonable level. 

Cuartes H. Dorsey. 

* 


Battimore, Mp., Jan. 13.—(Special 
Telegram)—A cargo of Argentine wheat 
was sold here yesterday at or around 
$2.48, in bags, c.i.f., and indications are 
that most eastern mills will soon be run- 
ning on this grain, the quality of which, 
experts say, is fine. 

Cuartes H. Dorsey. 


PRICES OF BREAD RAISED 


New Wholesale Rates to Dealers Are Made 
Effective on Jan. 12 by Bakers of Bos- 
ton—le and 2c Increases 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 10.—On next Mon- 
day the price of baker’s bread will be 
advanced, the new wholesale rates to 
dealers being as follows: The present 9c 
loaf will cost 10c; 13c loaf, 1414¢; 16c 
loaf, 17c. Rolls selling at 13¢ per dozen 
will cost 15c. All other varieties of 
bread, for family and restaurant, will 
be advanced to 10c per lb. In other 
words, the 1-lb loaf will cost le more, 
and the 114-lb loaf 2c more. 

The advance in the cost of standard 
grades of flour is chiefly responsible for 
the increase. Officials of the leading 
bakery companies of the city claim the 
increase is justified. Boston uses the 
best grades of flour obtainable in its 
bread-making, and the cost of these has 
increased between $3 and $4 bbl since 
the wholesale price of bread was last 
fixed, June 9, 1919. 

The large baking concerns, including 
the Ward Baking Co., C. F. Hathaway 
& Sons, and the General Baking Co., 
which controls the Fox and Ferguson 
bakeries, have notified their customers of 
the increase, effective Jan. 12. 

An official of C. F, Hathaway & Sons 
believes that the price will be further 
increased if flour and other ingredients 
continue to advance. This concern pro- 
poses to put out an unwrapped loaf 
composed of 70 per cent wheat flour and 
30 per cent rye flour, which will sell at 
the old price, 10c. This loaf will be 
wholesome and nutritious, and dealers 
would be justified, in the opinion of this 
bakery, in charging 18¢ for the 114-lb 
loaf, and 12c for the 1-lb loaf. There 
will be no change in the weight of the 
loaves. Bakers figure on making 194 
“large” loaves of bread from a barrel 
of flour. 

The Grocers’ Baking Co. states that 
the increase in the cost of labor, as well 
as the jump in the cost of flour, sugar 
and other ingredients, were taken into 
consideration in the latest boost in the 
wholesale price of bread. Good union 
bakers are generally paid $35@40 a week 
for an eight-hour day. They are well 
organized, and their pay has been raised 
several times during the past year. 

It is probable that all other local bak- 
eries will advance their prices. 

The bakers in Providence, R. I., are 
to increase the wholesale price of bread 
Ic per lb, This will make the retail price 
10@12e for a 1-lb loaf and 15@18c for 
a 1¥%-lb loaf. Increased cost of ma- 
terials is given as the reason for the ad- 
vance in prices. 

In an effort to determine whether there 
is justification for the advance in bread 
prices, the Massachusetts commission on 
necessaries of life is to hold a public 
hearing Jan. 13, at which the bakers and 
dealers in bread will present the figures 
upon which they base their claim for 
more money. 

The retail prices necessitated by the 
bakers’ increase—11 and 16c¢ in cash- 
and-carry stores, and 12 and 17c in credit 
stores—are in excess of the prices allot- 
ted in the state commission’s fair price 
list, which stipulates that only 10 and 
15e may be charged in the first-named 
class of stores, while an additional 1c 
may be exacted when delivery is made 
or credit given. 





Louis W. DePass. 





The United States Grain Corporation 
is collecting cars at Duluth to ship 500,- 
000 bus of durum wheat to the seaboard 
for export. 
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CONFER ON CAR SITUATION 


Committee Goes to Washington to Consult 
Director General Hines About Supply of 
Rolling Stock for Moving Grain 


Cuicaco, Int., Jan. 10.—A committee 
composed of Gardner B. Van Ness, 
George E. Booth and Adolph Kempner 
has gone to Washington to confer with 
Director General Hines in regard to 
securing cars for the movement of grain, 
particularly corn. The committee was 
appointed by President L. F. Gates, of 
the Board of Trade. 

This is the same committee that con- 
ferred with Attorney General Palmer 
when the latter was here three weeks 
ago. At that time they asked his assist- 
ance in securing cars, and were told to 
put their application and information as 
regards interior holdings in writing, and 
forward to him. A letter was received 
from Mr. Palmer’s assistant last week, 
acknowledging receipt of the data and 
announcing that it had been turned over 
to Mr. Hines. 

A member of the committee, asked 
whether he thought it possible that any 
good could be accomplished by the trip 
to Washington, said, “All we can do is 
to try.” % 

Not more than 10 per cent of the box- 
cars available for grain-loading here are 
in usable condition for such purposes, 
and a count of cars tendered to grain 
shippers has in some instances shown a 
much smaller percentage. A railroad of- 
ficial, discussing the situation, admits 
that the 10 per cent is a good average. 
It has been impossible to repair boxcars 
on sidetracks to any extent, owing to un- 
favorable weather. Officials admit there 
are not enough cars in the country to 
handle the business. 

It is said that 1,500 empty cars were 
to be turned over to western roads. The 
trouble with the cars that western roads 
get from eastern connections is that they 
need too much repairing. The poor 
condition of motive power is also a detri- 
ment to the free movement of all kinds 
of freight. 

Investigations by a committee of the 
Grain Receivers’ Association showed that 
on Dec. 22 there were 12,434 cars of corn 
held in interior elevators in Illinois and 
Iowa. A Decatur, Iil., grain man who 
was here during the week said that ele- 
vators in his territory had very little 
corn. Farmers had recently sold corn 
at $1.30, and now were asking $1.50. 

C. H. CHatien. 


Severe Shortage in Northwest 

Dututn, Minn., Jan. 10.—Railroads 
report a severe shortage of cars for coal 
shipments to the interior of the North- 
west. At least 2,000 cars should be load- 
ed within the next few days, and there 
are not more than 200 available. Cars 
have been ordered to be diverted to the 
Northwest, but a railroad official says 
that orders such as that mean little when 
there are none to divert. One northwest- 
ern road has been ordered to divert 200 
cars daily to another line, and after sev- 
eral days has delivered only 17, because 
it can get none itself. 

F. G. Cartson. 





Utah Crop Condition Good 

Ocven, Utan, Jan. 10,—Although 
some wheatfields have been blown bare 
of snow by the blizzard of the past week, 
the general condition for the crops in 
Utah and southern Idaho is declared by 
weather bureau reports to be excellent. 

Secretary C. B. Ahlston, of the Po- 
catello joint agricultural conference, has 
recommended that early baart wheat, a 
hard white spring variety whigh took 
third prize at the International Hay and 
Grain Show in Chicago, be used for 
spring planting on dry farms in southern 
Idaho. W. E. Zuprpann. 





Michigan Millers’ Convention 

The annual convention of the Michigan 
State Millers’ Association will be held 
at the Kerns Hotel, Lansing, Jan. 27-28. 
The “family gathering” will be Tuesday 
afternoon and evening, with buffet lunch- 
eon at the close of the evening session. 
At noon on Wednesday a banquet will 
be served. 





During the 12 months ending Nov. 1, 
1919, American shipyards turned out 
2,395 vessels. 
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flour demand last week was rather 
light. At times the market took on a 
nblanee of activity, but, on the whole, 
juiry was light and sales by Minneap- 
; mills were very much smaller than in 
ie preceding week. Generally speaking, 
ty mills have their output contracted 
for up until about March 1. Shipping 
directions, however, are very slow in 
coming in, and it takes constant ham- 
mering on the part of mills to get buy- 
ers to order flour out. At that, however, 
1c mills are getting all the shipping 
directions they can readily take care of, 
idering the number of boxcars avail- 


cl 


(he statement by Mr. Barnes, pub- 
ed elsewhere in this issue, forecast- 
the decontrol of markets by the 
Grain Corporation, has had a very de- 
‘ssing effect. Buyers construe this as 
ution to trade conservatively and re- 
we stocks. There has been absolutely 

) inquiry since this statement was made 
Buyers are somewhat discon- 
awaiting further develop- 
has been to break 
Minneapolis millers 
flour quotations 25 


iblic. 
‘ted and are 
ents. One effect 
eat prices, and 
ve today reduced 
5c bbl. 


the Millers’ Export Association has 
been asking for offerings of clears for 
port, but so far no sales of spring 


eat flour are reported. An encourag- 
feature, however, has been the im- 
domestic inquiry for good first 
fancy clear flour. Several good- 
at current quotations have 
Minneapolis mills in 


yved 

ir or 
l ed sales 
een reported by 
e last week. . 
Finding no ready market for second 
ear flour, mills have been making des- 
te efforts to dispose of their output 
nd accumulated — stocks. Quotations 
ere arbitrarily reduced $5@7, and sev- 
il mills report disposing of their en- 


tire holdings during the last week at 
558 ton, in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. Min- 


sales were put 


neapolis. Most of the 
what red 


hrough at $1@1.50 ton under 
dog was selling at here. 

Mills quote top patent flour at $14.75 

15.80, standard patent $14.30@14,90, 
bakers patent $14@14.30, in 98-lb cot- 
ton sacks, f.o.b. Minneapolis; fancy clear 
$10.05@10.30. first clear $9.20@9.40, sec- 
md clear $5.75@6.25, in 140-lb jute 
f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

* * 


icks, 


\side from a good mixed-car demand, 
little interest is shown in millfeed. All 
mills report mixed-car sales as good and, 
since orders on books are fairly heavy, 
they are disposed to be indifferent to 
the weakness reported by jobbers. Mill 
quotations are held firm. 

Jobbers report the market very quiet. 
They are unable to interest eastern buy- 
ers to any extent, and reselling among 
jobbers probably constitutes the bulk of 
the trading that is going on. One or two 
jobbers say inquiry from consumers in 
the last two days has picked up a little. 

Mills quote bran as unchanged at $43 
ton, standard middlings $45, flour mid- 
dlings $54@54.50, red dog $60@61, rye 


middlings $44, in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. 
Minneapolis. All grades are reported 
firm, with the exception ef red dog, 


which is neglected and weak. 

Jobbers, on the other hand, have sold 
track bran in the last few days at as low 
as $41 ton, Minneapolis, and quote Jan- 
uary shipment at $41.25@41.50 and Feb- 
ruary shipment at $41.50@42. Stand- 
ard middlings are held by jobbers at $43 
@43.50, flour middlings at $50@51, and 


red dog at $56.50@57. Jobbers say flour 
middlings are scarce. 
MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Minneapolis mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 546,000 bbls, 


with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 

Flour Pct. of 

output activity 
ZHI WOOK cccccccscdserse 430,390 78 
EOSt WOOK ccicccccvccsces 432,030 7 
ZOAP BHO cicvvccccccssecs 297,265 57 
TWO FOALS GBS» ccc bcectax 294,210 57 

OUTSIDE MILLS 


Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, and 
three from Iowa and Wisconsin, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller, with 
comparisons: 


Weekly 
No. capacity Output Pct. 
ROSS* Cc cccs 50 336,020 168,915 50 
BOLO. ccccas 50 336,020 193,815 57 
19Z0f....2. 61 404,460 215,900 53 
*Week ended. Jan. 10. tWeek ended 
Jan, 3. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLIS IN OPERATION 

Of the 26 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 21 were in operation Jan. 13: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

garber Milling Co.’s mill. 


Century Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A, 
B and C mills, 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, A South, B, 
Anchor, Palisade and Lincoln mills. 


Russell-Miller Milling Co., B mill. 
Washburn-Crosby Co., A, B, C, D, E, F 
and G mills, 


Yerxa, Andrews & Thurston's mill. 


MIN NEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 


For the week ended Saturday, Jan. 10, 
receipts of wheat were as follows, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 

1920 1919 1918 1917 1916 
Minneapolis ....2,266 1,005 1,636 1,784 1,539 


Duluth 123 2,549 156 233 1,293 





Totals .......2,389 3, 554 1,792 2,017 2,832 


CROP-YEAR RECEIPTS 
Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1919, to Jan. 10, 
1920, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 


1919- 20 1918-19 1917 
2,319 69,232 47,740 


-18 1916-17 
59,401 





Minneapolis 


Duluth ....... 9,913 81,194 16,151 20,430 
oo eee 72,232 150,426 63,891 79,831 
Elevator stocks at Minneapolis and 

Duluth, on Jan. ‘10, in bushels (000’s 

omitted), were: 

1920 1919 1918 1917 1916 

Minneapolis 8,612 26,184 475 12,483 14,273 

Duluth..... 2,395 19,776 983 6,495 11,863 
Totals -11,007 45,960 + 458 18,978 26, 13 36 


COARSE GRAIN AT MINNEAPOLIS 


The feature of the coarse grain mar- 
ket the past week was the export sales of 
rye and oats. Shipments from this mar- 
ket were quite heavy, total amount of 
oats being 518,000 bus for the week end- 
ing Jan. 10, and rye 531,080 bus. There 
also was some export business done in 


barley and corn. Market as a whole was 
quite active, and holders generally met 


with a good clean-up daily. Corn was 
firm and in brisk demand up to Saturday 
when, due to weaker outside markets, 
prices broke a few cents. Offerings were 
moderate, with a good local and outside 
demand. Closing prices yesterday (Jan. 
12): No. 3 yellow, $1.41@1.43 bu; No. 3 
mixed, $1. 39@1. 40. 

Oats were firm, compared with the 
futures. Several good export sales were 
made during the week. Demand from 
elevators and shippers was very good. 
Closing prices: No. 3 white, 824%, @83%c 
bu; No. 4 white, 7914@81%c 

Rye was active all the week. Prices 
were firm up to the past few days, then 
dropped about 2c, in sympathy with the 
break in corn. Bids from the East were 
numerous, and shipments were heavy. 
Local mills were fair buyers. Elevators 


also were in the market on several days. 
No. 2 closed at $1.79@1.791% bu. 

Barley was not any too active. De- 
mand was narrow early in the week, but 
later the number of buyers increased and 
offerings met with a better clean-up. 
Closing range, $1.24@1.55 bu. 


CASH WHEAT AT MINNEAPOLIS 


The cash wheat market was much 
easier the past week. All grades of 
spring wheat show a decline. Lower 


grades were the weakest, demand from 
mixers dropping off considerably, and 
prices are 15@20c bu lower than a week 
ago. The statement by Julius Barnes on 
the decontrol of wheat had a depressing 
effect on the market. Many buyers had 
looked for a break, whether Mr. Barnes 
had issued this statement or not, and 
M4 feel that prices will go still lower. 

Top grades, as usual, were in pretty fair 
demand. Mills took practically every- 
thing. 

Last week, mixers showed little inter- 
est in the lower grades. They felt that 
prices were too high, but when market 
broke they came in again and took fair 
quantities. An export sale of 50,000 bus 
No. 3 dark was reported just before the 
close yesterday at $3 bu. ‘Today No. 1 
dark was quoted around $3.10@3.40 bu; 
No. 1 northern, $2.95@3.05. 

Winter wheat did not share in the 
break. With offerings rather light and 
a fairly good demand reported, prices 
held firm. Kansas No. 2 hard is quoted 
around $2.85@3.05 bu; No. 2 red, $2.75 
@2.76. 

FLAXSEED PRODUCTS 

Flaxseed is very strong. Prices ad- 
vanced about 65c bu during the week. 
Offerings were light and crushers were 
keen buyers, taking everything offered. 
Canadian offerings were more numerous 
but, due to the car situation, few sales 
were put through. No. 1 flaxseed is 
quoted around $5.40@5.50 bu. 

There is very little change in the oil 
meal market. Mills report a fairly good 
demand, considering the amount sold 
during the past month. They are not, 
however, in a position to take on new 
business, being sold ahead. Shipping di- 
Mills are 


rections are very satisfactory. 
running light, and are depending more 


Crush- 

f.o.b. 
$82@ 
$78 


Argentine flaxseed. 
at $82@82.50 ton, 
shipment, 
shipment, and 


and more on 
ers quote oil meal 
Minneapolis, prompt 
82.50 for February 
for March shipment. 

The export situation is dead. No 
sales were reported. A few bids were 
received from eastern exporters at $72 
ton, New York, but mills would not con- 
sider these offers. A nominal quotation 
on cake would be about $73 ton, New 
York, 

BEMIS BRO. BAG CO, EXPANDING 

The Bemis Bro. Bag Co., of Minneap- 
olis, recently acquired the property ad- 
joining its plant, now occupied by the 
Harrison & Smith Co. This has a front- 
age of 160 feet on South Fourth Street. 
In addition, the company has purchased 
the vacant property on the other side of 
its factory, on which it will begin imme- 
diately to put up a substantial building 
to increase its capacity. The company 
figures to have the building completed in 
time to take care of the rush business 
next fall. It now owns the entire block 
on South Fourth Street between Sixth 
and Seventh avenues. 


AND PERSONAT 
70O@75e_ bu, 


LOCAL 


Mill oats are strong at 
bulk, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 


Seth Catlin, of Catlin Bros., feed bro- 
kers, Boston, was in Minneapolis during 
the week. 


A. M. Fish, Minneapolis feed jobber, 
has gone to Pass Christian, Miss., to re- 
main until spring. 

William G. Gooding, president W. J. 
Jennison Co., Minneapolis, expects to 
leave next week for California. 

It is announced that the Bemmels 
mill at Lisbon, N. D., is to be closed on 
or about Feb. 1 for an indefinite period. 

The Eagle Roller Mill Co., of New 
Ulm, Minn., is installing four large square 
sifters supplied by the Nordyke & Mar- 
mon Co. 

It is stated that 31 trains of empty 
boxears from the East and South are en 
route to relieve the car shortage in the 


167 


Northwest. So far, the situation has im- 
proved but little. 

Charles S. Pillsbury, vice-president of 
the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneap- 
olis, is preparing to leave this week for 
F lorida. 

Theodore Rahn, a Minneapolis mill- 
wright, has been appointed by Mayor 
Meyers a member of the Civil Service 
Commission. 

C. D. Ackerman, of Spencer, Iowa, 
representative of the Commander Mill 
Co., of Minneapolis, visited the mill of- 
fice last week. 

A. E. Mallon, export manager for the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., left Saturday 
for the East. He expects to be absent 
for some time. 

Frederick S. Lewis, of F. S. Lewis & 
Co., grain, Chicago, has purchased a 
membership in the Minneapolis Chamber 
of Commerce. 

W. P. Devereux, president of the, W. 
P. Devereux Co. and of the North Star 
Malting Co., Minneapolis, left last week 
for California. 

John Adams, of Twin Lake, Mich., was 
in Minneapolis last week, and made a 
deal with the Barber Milling Co. to rep- 
resent it in Michigan and Indiana. 

The Wells-Abbott-Nieman Co. of 
Schuyler, Neb., has placed an order with 
the Strong-Scott Mfg. Co. for two No. 
15 improved Kennedy wheat heaters. 

The Northland Rye Mills Co., of Min- 


neapolis, will convert its rye mill at 
Stillwater, Minn., into a wheat mill. 


James Pye, of the Nordyke & Marmon 
Co., secured the contract. 

M. M. Uno, chief chemist for the 
Nisshin Flouring Mills Co., of Tokio 
and Yokohoma, Japan, was a recent vis- 
itor in Minneapolis. He was especially 
interested in the mill laboratories. 

The Kensington (Minn.) Mills, Inc., 
last week placed in operation a 50-bbl 
unit to manufacture graham, whole- 
wheat and whole-rye flours. This brings 
the capacity of the plant up to 200 bbls 
daily. W. T. Coe is manager. 

The Carter-Mayhew Mfg. Co., of Min-~ 
neapolis, in the last week sold Carter 
dise separators to the Washburn-Crosby 
Co., Yerxa, Andrews & Thurston, Shane 
Bros. & Wilson Co. and the Barber Mill- 
ing Co., of Minneapolis; also one to The 
Fraser Co., of Milwaukee. 





Indiana Mill Fire 

INDIANAPOLIS, INp., Jan. 10.—Fire, be- 
lieved to have resulted from defective 
electric wiring, caused a loss estimated at 
$150,000 at Rushville early today, when 
Clark & Sons’ flour mills burned. The 
plant contained 20,000 bus wheat, valued 
at $2.63 bu, and 500 bbls of flour, with a 
market value of $12 bbl. 

In addition to the loss in grain and 
flour, all equipment of the mills was dam- 
aged beyond repair. Only a small part 
of the big frame building was left stand- 
ing. Burning embers were carried sev- 
eral blocks, but heavy snow on roofs 
saved other structures. 

Ieonard Clark, manager of the mills, 
said the company’s insurance of $83,000 
would cover most of the loss to the stock. 

Clark, founder of the mills, is in 
Miami, Fla. Leonard Clark was unable 
to say whether or not the mills will be 
rebuilt. 

On Tuesday night, flames, which start- 
ed in the basement of the elevator of the 
Thorntown (Ind.) Grain Co., a farmers’ 
co-operative concern, destroyed the build- 
ing and about 15,000 bus of grain. The 
loss, estimated at $35,000 or more, is cov- 
ered by insurance. The town’s water hy- 
drants were frozen, making it impossible 
to fight the fire. Epwarp H. Zieoner. 





United States Gold Exports 

Wasuinoton, D. C., Jan. 10.—The Unit- 
ed States exported $354,668,140 in gold 
during the period between Jan. 1 and 
Dec. 20, 1919, and imported during the 
same period $75,944,753. The heaviest 
exportations went to Japan, with a grand 
total of $94,114,189. The next largest 
were to Argentina, $54,110,000; and 
Hongkong, $37,649,001. China received 
$37,315,326. 

The largest importations were from 
Canada, $44,096,951. Gold exports to 
Canada were only $5,557,953. 

Joun J. Marrinan. 
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An improved demand was apparent early 
this week, and from all appearances the 
flour market had regained its normal con- 
dition. However, following a break in 
wheat on Wednesday, a severe relapse 
occurred. Today the situation is prac- 
tically unchanged, and trading is irregu- 
lar. 

Millers as a whole are bullish, and in 
support of their argument point to the 
reported shortage of good, hard wheat. 
They do not believe the announcement of 
the Canadian Wheat Board that from 
100,000 to 200,000 bbls of flour are to be 
imported from that country will have any 
great effect on the market in this ter- 
ritory, nor are they of the opinion that 
the future sales of the Grain Corporation 
will be of any consequence. The endeav- 
ors to sell “government straight” were 
sad. 

Export inquiry was reported good, but 
few sales resulted. Mills with estab- 
lished trade in the West Indies, Cuba, 
Porto Rico, and South America report 
fair sales. One Kansas City concern re- 

orted the sale of 10,000 bbls to the West 

ndies between Jan. 1 and 7. 

The car situation is better in spots. 
The terminals report larger receipts of 
empties, while country mills state that 
the shortage is more severe than it was 
a week ago. Great Bend reports the 
arrival of repaired cars, a real curio in 
this section. Communications from 
Hutchinson report the situation unim- 
proved there. 

First clear flours continue in fair de- 
mand, as also do second clears. Low- 
grade flours have been in little or no re- 

uest, and millers generally, especially 
those of the interior, are running these 
flours in with their feeds. 

Retailers report that household de- 
mand for family patents has not slack- 
ened a great deal, yet the dealers them- 
selves are not inclined to gamble, and 
are awaiting the termination of the un- 
steadiness in wheat. 

Prices are considerably lower than 
those quoted last week. Short patents 
range $14.30@14.85; standard patents, 
$13.50@14.15; straights, $13.20@13.75; 
first clears, $10.35@11.65; second clears, 
$7.20@8.60; low-grades, $6.50@7. 


MILLFEED 


The situation is unchanged from last 
week. Bran, January, February, and 
March delivery, is quoted by the mills 
at $41, sacked, Kansas City. Few sales 
have been made at that figure. 

Middlings were dull this week, espe- 
cially mill-run, which was quoted at $43 
@45. Flour middlings quotations ranged 
$46@47, with very few sales reported. 
Some inquiry for deferred shipment of 
middlings was noticeable, but millers and 
feed dealers are inclined to hold back, 
believing a stronger market will prevail 
shortly. 


HUTCHINSON BAG FACTORY 


The Hutchinson Bag Co., the organiza- 
tion of which was reported in this de- 
partment some weeks ago, has under con- 
struction a factory building at Hutchin- 
son 165x132, one story high, in which to 
install machinery for the manufacture 
of cotton bags. James Lee Dick, who 
has been secretary and manager of the 
Carey Salt Co., is secretary and general 
manager of the new concern. The prin- 
cipal interest, however, is held by Emer- 
son Carey, president of the Carey Salt 
Co., head of the Hutchinson street rail- 
way, president of the Hutchinson Straw- 
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board Co. and active in other local en- 
terprises. The new plant will be devoted 
wholly to the manufacture of cotton 
bags. It is stated that investment in the 
property will be between $300,000 and 
$400,000. 
KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 

Output of Kansas City mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 96,600 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output § activity 
81 


TRIS WOOK 2... ccscoscvers 79,000 

BOG WEEE cicsicdsrvcccveces 80,000 82 
ZOGP. BHO sividis vacgccrsccece 57,000 70 
TWwo years ago ........-206 68,700 83 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 

Output of 88 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 
Kansas City, as reported to The North- 


western Miller: 
Flour Pet. 


Weekly output ofac- 
capacity forweek tivity 
This week ....... 431,370 378,159 87 
Last week ....... 435,570 349,181 80 
Wee GMD 3s ticcces 407,370 221,236 54 
Two years ago... 276,720 226,566 81 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 4,022 bbls this week, 7,436 last 
week, 5,493 a year ago and 2,381 two 
years ago. 

Of the mills reporting, 36 report do- 
mestic business good, 23 fair, and 17 slow 
and quiet. 

OMAHA OUTPUT 

Output of Omaha (Neb.) mills, with 
comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
This WOOK ciccccccesseccece 20,149 84 
De TE. F neacakeciceecibe 20,714 86 
BORE GOO és cicecvsavinesoss 14,433 60 


MIDLAND MILLING CO, IMPROVEMENTS 


At a meeting of the directors of the 
Midland Flour Milling Co., this week, a 
decision relative to the construction of 
grain storage tanks and a brick ware- 
house was made. The contract has been 
let, and work preparatory to the erection 
of these additions will begin shortly. 
The tanks will present a combined stor- 
age capacity of 300,000 bus. Barring 
labor difficulties, the work will be com- 
pleted by early spring, or in time to 
receive the new wheat crop. The con- 
struction cost will total approximately 
$175,000. 

$5,000 INCREASE DEFEATED 

Members of the Kansas City Board of 
Trade, at a meeting Jan. 3, defeated the 
proposed amendment to the rules which 
would have increased the membership 
price from $15,000 to $20,000. The vote 
was 79 for to 73 against. 

The exchange membership was_ in- 
creased this week by admission of F. O. 
Zimmerman and Harry Stevenson, both 
of the Stevenson Grain Co., and George 
C. Martin, Jr., of Goffe, Carkener & 
Co., applicants of a week ago. The 
membership is now 216. 


CHANGE IN BEMIS FORCE 


J. H. Compton, for the past seven 
years associated with Adam H. Imboden 
in the Wichita office of the Bemis Bros. 
Bag Co., will come to Kansas City Feb. 
1 to become sales-manager of the Kansas 
City factory. S. F. Scott is manager 
here, and F. W. Copley, assistant man- 
ager, has until now been in charge of 
sales. In addition to his duties as sales 
manager here, Mr. Compton will con- 
tinue to handle the southern. Kansas mill- 
ing district, with Mr. Imboderr in charge 
of the Wichita office and C. C. Bron- 
augh as traveller. : 


NOTES 
A meeting of Oklahoma millers will be 
held in Oklahoma City Jan. 16. 
John F. Kroutil, president and man- 
ager of the Yukon (Okla.) Mill & Grain 


Co., visited Kansas City early in the 
week. 

Lou J. Weitzman, of the Weitzman 
Flour Co., Chicago, visited millers here 
this week. 

C. M. Hardenbergh, manager of the 
Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., is spend- 
ing a few days in the East. 

C. L. Beckenhbach, sales-manager of 
the Kaull Milling Co., is visiting the 
eastern trade of the company. 

John T. Sherriff, Ohio and Michigan 
representative of the Midland Flour 
Milling Co., is at the home office. 

Erhard R. Guenther, president of the 
Pioneer Flour Mills, San Antonio, Texas, 
visited Kansas City early in the week. 

J. F. Baldwin, manager Shawnee Mill- 
ing Co., Topeka, Kansas, who recently 
returned from Cuba, was here this week. 

Joseph H. Ismert, southeastern repre- 
sentative of the Ismert-Hincke Milling 
Co., is spending a few days in the home 
office. 

Robert R. Clark, president of the 
Aunt Jemima Mills Co., St. Joseph, Mo., 
will leave next week for a trip to eastern 
cities, 

E. D. Lysle, president of the J. C. 
Lysle Milling Co., Leavenworth, Kansas, 
and Mrs. Lysle, will leave this month for 
a vacation journey to the West Indies 
and Panama. 

R. W. Sampson, secretary and treas- 
urer of the F. B. Clay Grain Co., and 
Elliott L. Love, secretary of the Fuller 
Grain Co., have become members of the 
Kansas City Exchange. 

Fred C. Ropte, manager of the flour 
and feed department of the Meinrath 
Brokerage Co., with headquarters at Min- 
neapolis, spent the week here attending 
his company’s annual sales organization 
conference. 

The H. D. Lee Flour Mills Co., Sa- 
lina, Kansas, at its annual meeting this 
week voted to increase its capital stock 
from $500,000 to $1,000,000. The new 
issue will be taken largely, if not wholly, 
by present stockholders. 

Ralph C. Sowden, president of the New 
Era Milling Co., Arkansas City, Kansas, 
was here Thursday, leaving the same 
evening, accompanied by George W. 
Hoyland, of the Geo. W. Hoyland Flour 
Co., Kansas City, for a trip to Memphis 
and other points where they have sales 
interests. 

Dilts & Morgan announce that John R. 
Schmitt, for two years past an employee 
of that concern, has been taken into 
partnership. Before becoming associated 
with Dilts & Morgan, Mr. Schmitt was 
in the grain business at Atchison, Kan- 
sas, and for a time was engaged in mill- 
ing there. 

C. B. Warkentin, president of the Mid- 
land Flour Milling Co. and the Newton 
Milling & Elevator Co., and J. H. Mc- 
Nair, vice-president of the Midland 
Flour Milling Co. and president of the 
Halstead: (Kansas) Milling & Elevator 
Co., are visiting the Midland offices here 
this week. 

A full partnership in a new grain con- 
cern is the distinction earned by Miss 
Irene Canterbury, until this week chief 
clerk for the B. F. Hargis Grain Co. 
Associated with Miss Canterbury in the 
new company, organized under the style 
of the Cunningham-Graham Grain Co., 
of which she is to be secretary and treas- 
urer, are William R. Cunningham and B. 
S. Graham. 


The local office of the Grain Cor- 
poration is still making slow headway in 
getting wheat loaded out on mill orders 
to apply on the recently made allotment 
of the company’s stocks here. The max- 
imum loading recently was 25 cars one 
day this week. It is said that 1,500 box- 
cars are routed to the West, and that a 
considerable part of these will be as- 
signed for the movement of wheat out 
of this terminal. 


The Omaha Flour Mills Co. will hold 
a general conference of its executive 
and sales organization at the Blackstone 
Hotel, Chicago, Jan. 16-17. Attending 
the conference will be: W. J. Coad, presi- 
dent; Chauncy Abbott, Jr., vice-presi- 
dent; H. V. Nye, sales-manager; -G. M. 
Hamm, Waterloo, Iowa manager; J. S. 
Hitchings, manager Detroit office; A. E. 
Watson, Philadelphia manager; E. P. 
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Sanford, Boston, manager for New Eng- 
land states. 

The Nelson Grain Co., Kansas City, 
has been sold to George K. Walton, a 
member of the Kansas City Board o/ 
Trade, and John W. Boyd and Preston 
Pate, of Joplin, Mo. Mr. Boyd will 
serve in the capacity of president, Ernest 
L. Barr will continue as vice-president 
and southern sales-manager, and Mr. 
Walton will act as secretary. Wyan 
Nelson, former president of the com 
pany, and an active grain man for mor 
than 40 years, will retire. Applicatior 
for a state charter has been filed. Th 
company will be known in the future a 
the Nelson Grain & Milling Co., wit! 
$150,000 capital stock. 

Announcement was made this week o 
the consolidation of the Kansas Nationa 
Bank and the National Bank of Com 
merce, of Wichita, two of the oldest an 
strongest banks of the state. The con 
solidated bank, which will be called th 
First National Bank, has a capital an 
surplus of $2,000,000. It will occupy « 
12-story building to be erected imme 
diately at the principal street intersec 
tion of downtown Wichita. C. W. Carey, 
president of the Commerce bank, be 
comes president of the new concern 
while C. Q. Chandler, long at the heac 
of-the Kansas National, is chairman o/ 
the board. The Kansas National ha: 
long given especial attention to milling 
business and, just prior to the war, wa: 
an active factor in handling foreign ex 
change for the industry in this section. 





WICHITA 

Flour business with the mills is recov 
ering slowly from the holiday dullness 
but has not reached the activity noted at 
the close of the year. Local mills report 
orders from regular trade coming fairly 
free, all classes of buyers being repre 
sented. There appears no apprehension 
with the trade relative to possible short 
age of wheat supplies and resultant cur 
tailing of flour output. Bookings ar 
well up within the 60-day limit, and al! 
running to full capacity. Outside mills 
are having trouble in operating full time, 
account of scarcity of cars. A continua 
fight is on with the railroads for equip 
ment; otherwise, trade is satisfactory. 

No business is reported in exports to 
European countries. In addition to th« 
exchange problem, the government re 
strictions on prices set on flour in the 
United Kingdom and Holland would 
prohibit exporting to those countries 
Business with the West Indies is slow. 
with scattered movement. Canadian mill: 
are able to undersell United States mill 
on account of having a more favorabk 
freight rate to British West Indies and 
other islands. In addition to freight dif 
ference, the Canadian shippers have th: 
benefit of cheaper wheat as well as th 
advantage of money conditions. The) 
are getting the cream of this business. 

Clears are moving slowly, and low 
grades are not in demand, with the ex 
ception of one mill, which reports a 
slight interest in low-grade during the 
past few days. 

Prices range $14.20@14.40 bbl for 95 
per cent patent, basis 98-lb cottons, de- 
livered Kansas City rate points. Higher 
patents bring 20@40c bbl more. 


MILLFEED 


Millfeed has gone the full range, from 
sharp to dull, and dull to sharp, witl 
prices gradually working upward. Bran 
is now in active demand for both prompt 
and deferred shipment, with latter hav- 
ing a slight edge on prices. Heavier 
feeds are gradually closing the spread 
with reference to bran, but opinion pre- 
vails that spring demand will again wid- 
en it. 

Price range: bran $2.05, mill-run $2.30, 
gray shorts $2.45@2.50, basis delivered 
Kansas City rate points. In mixed cars 
with flour, 5c more. 





New Mill for Houston, Texas 

Kansas Crry, Mo., Jan. 10.—Frank J. 
Becker, for many years superintendent 
for the Texas Star Flour Mills, Galves- 
ton, Texas, is active head of a company 
just organized at Houston, Texas, for 
the purpose of building a flour mill there. 
Construction contracts for a plant of 
1,500 bbls capacity will be let within the 
next fortnight. R. E, Srentrne. 
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Probably there has not been a time in 
(hicago for several months when flour 
otations have been so badly juggled 
now. The trade seems to look at the 
d price on wheat as a sort of farce, 
view of the range of quotations on 
four. For example, the Minneapolis 
lls have advanced their advertised 
inds fully $1 bbl since a week ago 
lay, and are quoting as high as $16.25 
cotton to the retail trade. This is 
the highest quotation named on flour 
ce early war-time. All flours offered 
m the Northwest, especially grades 
mm patents to first clears, are firm. 
om some of the mills at interior points, 
ere wheat is scarce, very little flour is 
be had. Mills located in northern 
innesota and the Dakotas are prac- 
‘ally out of the market. 
Delays in shipments of mill products, 
e to car shortage, convince members of 
e trade that it is impossible to figure 
t when their bookings will reach des- 
nation. If the millers in the South- 
st were in a position to obtain cars 
ey would be doing a wonderful busi- 
ss here and in the East. In some in- 
ances, basing the price on hard winter 
heat, the mills are quoting here on pat- 
its and straights at fully $1 bbl under 
nilar grades from the Northwest. 
Locally, a good many of the jobbers 
ive stocks of flour sufficient to last 
iem for a month or so. This situation 
is been more noticeable since flour has 
lvanced, as there are more resales now 
in have been noticed of late. South- 
estern 95 per cent patents are being 
oked on resales as low as $12.90@ 
3.25, while it would be impossible to 
urchase grader of this character direct 
rom any mills at less than $13.90@14.25, 
ite, Chicago. If there is any notice- 
le improvement in the car situation, 
nd southwestern mills are in a position 
take advantage of it, there is no rea- 
n why they should not enjoy a very 
tisfactory six months’ business. 
CHICAGO FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Chicago mills, with a weekly 
pacity of 26,700 bbls, as reported to 
he Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 

output activity 

B WOOK .cvccceccseccece 23,250 89 
st WEG ‘scecnesesereecyrs 26,000 96 
RED: SBad ck ecis cae saws 22,250 81 

oO years ago ......-- - 23,750 91 


BOARD OF TRADE ANNUAL MEETING 
Leslie F. Gates, of Lamson Bros. & 

»., Was re-elected president of the 
joard of Trade at the annual election, 
Jan. 5, securing 777 votes out of a total 

f 778. James J. Fones, of E. W. Wag- 
er & Co., was elected vice-president. 
"he new directors are Joseph Simons, 
f Simons, Day & Co., Edward D. Mc- 
Dougal, vice-president Armour Grain Co., 
Leander L. Winters, of Hulburd, War- 
ren & Co., William E. Hudson, of the 
Bartlett-Frazier Co., and Edwin A. 
Doern, of the Pope & Eckhardt Co.,—all 
for three years. Charles H. Stone, a 
provision man, was elected for one year 
to fill a vacancy caused by the resigna- 
tion of John A. Bunnell. 

WINTER WHEAT ALL so" 

All the winter wheat at Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, Manitowoc, Omaha, Kansas City 
and St. Louis owned by the Grain Cor- 
poration has been sold. There were over 
40,000,000 “bus held at these centers by 
the government a little over two months 
ago. Shipments have been made as fast 
as possible, and had cars been obtainable, 


the stocks would be much smaller than 
at present. It has been difficult to get 
cars, particularly at Chicago, and it has 
become necessary for special efforts to 
be made to get wheat to the mills to 
prevent many of them from shutting 
down. 

Chicago had 15,169,000 bus wheat on 
Jan. 3, Kansas City, 13,532,000, Omaha 
3,622,000, St. Louis 2,307, and Milwau- 
kee 2,061,000. There are 380,000 bus 
durum wheat at Manitowoc, Wis., owned 
by the Grain Corporation, which can 
readily be sold to exporters, were it de- 
sired, but the wheat is being kept for 
millers. Toledo has 1,339,000 bus, and 
all the Grain Corporation’s wheat there 
has been sold. It is most unusual for 
millers to buy so much wheat at ter- 
minal markets in December. Over l,- 
000,000 bus soft winters were sold at 
Chicago the first of the week, and sev- 
eral million bushels more might have 
been disposed of had the grain been 
available. 

IN THE GRAIN MARKET 


A sale of No. 1 dark northern spring 
wheat grown in Illinois was made here 
this week at $3.49. With the exception of 
a car sold a few weeks ago for seed 
purposes at $3.50, this was the highest 
price of the season, and the highest 
known. In May, 1917, sales were made 
at $2.45, and the highest price of which 
there is“ any record is $2.85, in May, 
1867. There was more or less manipu- 
lation of the market at that time, while 
at present there is no speculation and 
the millers have made the price. 

Winter wheats are at the highest of 
the season. No. 3 dark hard sold at 
$2.80, or 5c better than No. 2 hard of a 
lighter color. No. 3 red sold at $2.70. 
Fancy milling wheat will bring almost 
any price at present. The government’s 
wheat has been sold at a profit. Ex- 
porters are in the market for round lots. 
Wheat is being shipped from Chicago to 
Minneapolis as fast as cars are obtain- 
able, and a Chicago cash handler was 
active in trying to secure cars to send 
to Kansas City to load wheat out on an 
order from a milling concern. There is 
talk of $4 and even $5, for wheat before 
the end of the season. 

Rye prices have advanced to the high- 
est of the season, with No. 2 up to 
$1.8534 and May $1.8714, the cash grain 
selling at 1@114c under the May. Mill- 
ers and exporters have been good buyers 
of rye, the latter taking over 2,000,000 
bus the past week. A cargo was sold 
here for spring shipment, and charters 
made for it at 41%4c. The price of rye, 
c.i.f., Buffalo, at the opening of naviga- 
tion, is 51%4c over Chicago May. Min- 
neapolis interests have been large sellers 
of rye here against purchases in their 
own market, and the Duluth rye, which 
was hedged here, is being bought against, 
as the cash rye is sold. The general talk 
of the trade is that-rye is going to $2. 
In January and February of 1918, rye 
sold at $2.95. It is regarded as cheap 
now, compared with wheat. 

Local speculators are heavily long on 
May oats. Seaboard operators have been 
large buyers of July and sellers of May, 
and.vice versa. They were in and out 
the market so many times during the 
past few weeks that it was impossible to 
keep track of their operations. They 
report an immense business in oats for 
export from day to day, and it is said 
that the visible supply has practically all 
been sold. No. 3 white oats sold in cen- 
tral Illinois, to go south, on Thursday, 
at 851%%,c at loading stations, or Ic over 
Chicago May. 

LARGE SALES OF CEREAL GOODS 


Managers of the larger department 
stores and those who keep a constant 
watch on the changes in sales of various 
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products they handle say that there is 
right now a larger volume of sales of 
cereal goods than ever before. Similar 
views are expressed by the middle-class 
retail grocery stores. e claim is made 
that cereals in cartons, made not alone 
of wheat, but corn, oats and more or less 
barley, are selling very freely and at 
values much ahead of those applying 
even during the war. One department 
manager made the statement today that 
cereals that were retailing a year ago at 
12@20c per carton are selling today at 
28@38c. 
NOTES 

E. F. Hale, Chicago manager for 
Shane Bros. & Wilson Co., has been con- 
fined to his home for several days by an 
abscess in his throat and ears. 

Herman L. Wahl, for a number of 
years with the Anchor Mills, Chicago, 
has become associated with a large bak- 
ery at Oak Park, IIl., a suburb of Chi- 
cago. 

H. H. Corman and A. J. Gardner, 
both of the American Hominy Co., In- 
dianapolis, Ind., were here this week. 
Their new wheat mill at Decatur is ex- 
pected to be in operation Jan. 16 or 17. 

Truman W. Brophy; of the B. A. Eck- 
hart Milling Co., with Mrs. Brophy, is at 
Castle Hot Springs, Ariz. He is to re- 
turn by Feb. 1, at which time Mr. Eck- 
hart will leave for California for a few 
weeks’ vacation. 

The Star & Crescent Milling Co. pur- 
chased this week a large and complete 
warehouse on Austin Avenue, West Side, 
which will be used, after the present 
lease expires, for its city trade and dis- 
tribution of its products in the downtown 
district. 

The grain movement on the railroads 
in the northwestern and central western 
regions for the year 1919 aggregated 1,- 
174,089 cars, compared with 1,126,391 in 
1918. Total movement of all freight was 
12,797,827 cars, a decrease of 374,723, or 
2.1 per cent. 

The Western Feed Mfg. Co., Chicago, 
has purchased from the Hales & Ed- 
wards Co. the property in Elizabeth 
Street near Carroll Avenue, improved 
with a warehouse. It is understood that 
the plant will be used for the manufac- 
turing of feedingstuffs. 

J. E. Herbert, of the J. E. Herbert 
Co., flour brokers, was in a taxicab Tues- 
day evening when the car collided 
with another machine. Mr. Herbert 
was. thrown from the seat, fracturing 
two or three ribs and receiving scalp 
wounds. He is still in a serious condi- 
tion. 

W. T. Voils, vice-president of the 
Hunter Milling Co., Wellington, Kan- 
sas, in Chicago this week, in commenting 
on trade, stated that there is a large 
amount of wheat yet to be had in the 
territory southwest of Wellington, and 
if cars were obtainable there would be 
no difficulty in securing sufficient for sev- 
eral weeks’ milling. 

One or two of the Minneapolis mills 
today are asking for their mill brands, to 
the retail trade, $16.25. These same mill 
brands can be purchased from the retail 
trade at $1.83 for 1%4-bbl cotton or $14.64 
bbl. It is understood that most of the 
retail stores in Chicago are booked heav- 
ier on mill brands than for a long time, 
the bookings being on the basis of much 
lower quotations than present ones. 





WISCONSIN 


MitwavKkeEE, Wis., Jan. 10.—Milwaukee 
millers report flour trade this week very 
satisfactory. The output increased, and 
prospects are for a continued good busi- 
ness. Most millers were able to make 
fair bookings, both for prompt and de- 
ferred delivery.. There was an improved 
demand from bakers, who bought freely, 
although nearly all have good stocks on 
hand. Shipping directions were plenti- 
ful for patent, and sufficient equipment 
was secured to load out all flour manu- 
factured. There was an improved de- 
mand for straight, but clears moved 
slowly. Choice city brands of hard spring 
wheat patent were quoted at $15.40@ 
15.75, straight at $13.60@14.25, and clear 
at $9.50@10, in cotton 1,’s. 

Kansas patent was in good demand, 
with fair sales made to grocers and bak- 
ers. Jobbers have moderate stocks on 
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hand, but the flour is moving in a satis- 
factory manner. Prices were quotéd at 
$14.50@15, in cotton 1,’s, 

Demand for rye flour continues’ slow. 
Most mills have a moderate amount of 
business on hand, and are operating to 
the extent that they can secure shipping 
directions. Eastern mills have been un- 
derselling the West for some time, and 
millers look for little improvement in the 
near future. Stocks here are only mod- 
erate, as mills are grinding only what 
they have orders for. Inquiry appears 
to have dropped out completely. Pure 
white was quoted at $10@10.50, straight 
at $9@9.50, and dark at $7@8.45, in 
cotton ¥,’s. 

The call for corn flour was fair, and 
mills are operating to the extent that 
they can secure good milling corn. They 
have fair bookings ahead, and are ship- 
ping out as fast as cars can be secured. 
There was no export call, no bids being 
received this week. There was a good 
demand for:corn meal, and fair sales 
were made. Grits were slow, buyers be- 
ing out of the market for the present. 
Corn flour was quoted at $3.90, corn meal 
at $3.80, and grits at $3.75, in 100-lb 
cotton. ° 

Outside mills report a good demand 
for flour, although prices have been ad- 
vanced. Stocks here are only moderate; 
the car situation has hindered shipments 
considerably. Prices are quoted at $15.50 
@15.75, in cotton ¥,’s, 

MILWAUKEE FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Milwaukee mills, in barrels, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Capacity Output Per ct. 


This week ......... 24,000 16,900 70 
Last week ......... 24,000 15,900 66 
Reet POOP ive hess es 18,000 2,800 15 
Two years ago .... 16,000 4,000 25 


MILLFEED 

The millfeed market was easier early 
in the week, but later offerings were 
rather scarce and prices were advanced. 
The call was good for both bran and 
middlings, and shippers were able to do 
a satisfactory business. Mills are well 
sold ahead, have nothing to offer for 
balance of this month, and are asking 
firm prices for February delivery. In- 
quiry was good from the East, and some 
fair sales were reported. Transit stuff 


-at eastern junction points sold readily. 


Shippers have considerable feed coming 
from the Southwest, which is overdue, 
and buyers are pressing them for deliv- 
ery. Offerings from the Southwest have 
dried up, and jobbers expect that they 
will continue light until spring. North- 
western country mills are not offering 
much, and are well sold up for this 
month. The state trade continues brisk, 
both in straight and mixed cars with 
flour. Stocks in country dealers’ hands 
are rapidly being absorbed. The call was 
good for all grades. Oil meal, hominy 
feed and gluten feed continue scarce 
and in good demand. 


NOTES 

Grain in store this week: wheat, 2,- 
060,620 bus; corn, 260,531; oats, 451,- 
094; barley, 198,024; rye, 251,614. 

Flour stocks in Milwaukee Jan. 1 were 
19,179 bbls, compared with 45,811 on 
Dec. 1, and 14,450 on Jan. 1, 1919. 

The Medford (Wis.) Co-Operative Co. 
is installing a new 40 h-p feed mill, elec- 
trically operated, to be ready for opera- 
tion about Jan. 15. 

An elevator and warehouse to cost 
$10,000 will be erected at Lewiston, Wis., 
by the local branch ‘of the American 
Society of Equity. Work will begin 
about March 1. 

Erwin H. Seager, department manager 
of the Taylor & Bournique Co., Milwau- 
kee, died Monday, aged 39 years. He 
was widely known in the grain trade of 
Milwaukee and Chicago, and prior to 
joining the Taylor & Bournique Co. was 
manager of the Chicago office of the Ly- 
man-Joseph Grain Co. 

The Northern Hay & Grain Co.,, 
Rhinelander, has completed arrange- 
ments for the construction and equip- 
ment of a modern flour and feed mill 
the coming spring. The mill will be lo- 
cated on the Chicago & North Western 
main line, and will have a daily capacity 
of 110 bbls. The Northern company for 
several years had devoted its attention 
to wholesaling flour, feed and grain. 

H. N. Wuson. 
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CAR SITUATION 


Many reports from various industries, 
including milling, on the car situation 
inevitably suggest the thought that the 
Railway Administration is on the eve of 
a complete and utter breakdown in its 
ability to take care of the necessary and 
indispensable freight movement of the 
country. Empties are now being rushed 
west, presumably to facilitate a long- 
ditaped movement of corn. Things ap- 
parently have come to such a pass that 
the Railway Administration is forced 
from time to time to rush cars hither 
and yon to relieve a situation which has 
become acute and intolerable, and which, 
if it became much worse, might even 
threaten the peace and prosperity of the 
community. 

There are even reports now that the 
mills may not be permitted to use their 
own empties, but may be forced to sur- 
render them. If it comes to that, .the 
closing down of the mills for want of 
equipment looms as an unpleasant pros- 
pect, but already some mills’ have re- 
ceived intimation to that effect. 

In their exasperation some millers ex- 
press the fervent hope and wish that the 
railways may shortly be returned to their 
owners. However, with the demoraliza- 
tion and neglect to keep up equipment 
under governmental administration, it is 
an open question whether return of the 
roads could work any magic in immedi- 
ately creating noticeable improvement in 
service and efficiency. There is no way 
by which additional cars and motive 
power can be created overnight. 

The needs of the country have not been 
anticipated and provided for during the 
period of governmental control, and the 
Railway Administration is now suffering 
the breakdown and disaster which its pre- 
vious policy has made sure and invited. 


THE MILLING SITUATION 


The feature of the week was further 
advances in wheat and flour prices, such 
advances taking place in spite of a rather 
negligible demand for flour. Representa- 
tives of hard wheat mills have received 
two advances within the last week or 10 
days, amounting to fully $1 bbl. Soft 
wheat also now figures in the procession 
of more or less steadily advancing prices. 
No. 3 red sold in Chicago at $2.71 on 
Jan. 9, and Toledo millers are bidding 
$2.55@2.60, Toledo rate points, for No. 2, 
and talk of advancing their bids still 
higher. 

Farmers are not unobservant of the 
advances which have taken place, and are 
showing a disposition to hold back their 
wheat for higher prices. The exposed 
condition of the wheatfields in this section 
and the uncertainty as to the crop now in 
the ground has added to the bullish feel- 
ing of farmers. There is no indication 
that the amount of wheat back on the 
farms is likely to prove burdensome or 
difficult to realize on at a satisfactory 
price. 

New business with soft wheat millers is 
somewhat slow. Millers are not pressing 
for sales. They are fairly well booked 
up, and the extreme difficulty in getting 
cars puts an effective check on any in- 
clination to force sales. One Toledo 
miller says he has more flour booked 
than at any other time on this crop, but 
does not know what he is to do for cars. 

Soft wheat flour prices were advanced 
this week about 50c bbl to correspond 
more nearly to the increased cost of 


wheat. Retail prices were likewise ad- 
vanced. The big surplus of wheat and 
flour to which Mr. Hoover recently re- 
ferred is not in evidence as affecting 
prices in this section. Quite the contrary 
is the case, and it is getting increasingly 
difficult to get wheat. It is understood 
that the Grain Corporation has now sold 
its entire stock of wheat of all kinds. 
If wheat prices continue to advance with- 
out reference to the flour demand, as 
seemed to be the case this week, it rather 
looks as if millers would make more 
money by holding flour than by selling it. 

The feed situation is without notable 
feature. Millers keep prices at un- 
changed levels, and are disposing of all 
that they have to offer. Jobbers report 
some softening of prices recently, but the 
mills are not in a position where they are 
forced to reduce quotations. 

TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output by mills represented at Toledo, 
with a combined weekly capacity of 48,- 
000 bbls, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 

output activity 
Wee SOE, bob ieda Chee cesus 35,500 74 
Be MONEE Gabachsdeeeedwed 26,500 55 
ere re 53 
Two years ago ..........+. 80,800 63 
Three years ago ........... 32,000 67 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 


Flour output by mills in Ohio, Indiana 
and Michigan, including those at Toledo, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons for the corresponding 
weeks of 1919 and 1918: 


No. Capacity Output Pct. 

So Ee Oe 9 71,760 53,854 75 
ROAST. vse. ce 10 74,760 41,711 56 
oo. Aare 10 85,560 43,667 51 
po Pere 9 73,560 43,296 59 
*Week ended Jan. 10. tTWeek ended 


Jan. 
RESALE FLOUR 

More or less resale flour has been on 
the market, and the indications are that 
considerable will continue to appear if 
prices remain high. Some of this flour 
is now changing hands at prices substan- 
tially below mill limits, and at the same 
time showing a handsome profit to owners 
and rehandlers. Occasionally this flour 
shows a profit of $3 or $4 bbl. Those 
who are overbought will undoubtedly re- 
sell rather than accept cancellation of 
contracts and the loss of advantageous 
purchases, 

It is freely predicted that when the 
baker has used up his present stock or 
bookings and gets on to $15 flour con- 
siderable more blending will be done, 
and the market for resale flour will be 
widened. Already many bakers have 
been blending soft wheat flours to bring 
down the cost of their bread mixture, and 
bakers are also now turning to strong 
first clears, as they are very attractive 
in price. 

It is fully expected that a sufficient 
difference in price will hold for the en- 
tire crop between hard and soft wheat 
flours to assure the blending of the latter 
by the bakery trade, and this factor will 
undoubtedly work to the advantage of 
soft wheat milling, as it has already to 
an extent so far on the crop. The blend- 
ing of soft wheat flour will probably in- 
crease rather than diminish with the 
advance of the crop year. 


C. H. HITCH MAKES CHANGE 

C. H. Hitch, who has been engaged in 
the feed business on his own account at 
Cleveland, Ohio, for the past year or 
more, has consolidated his business with 
that of the Cleveland Grains-Drying Co., 
which has acquired the elevator of the 
Faber Elevator Co. at $3858 Superior Av- 
enue. The company contemplates install- 
ing a feed-mixing plant in connection 
with this elevator, and meantime will 
continue the car-lot feed-jobbing busi- 


ness built up by Mr. Hitch as a separate 
department and in no way interfering 
with its grains-drying and salvage busi- 
ness. 

Mr. Hitch is well known in the flour 
and feed trade. Before engaging in the 
feed business, he had acted for a number 
of years as a special representative of 
the Kehlor Flour Mills Co., St. Louis, 
and previous to that had had several 
years’ experience in this territory repre- 
senting other mills. He is moving his 
office from the Guardian Building to the 
elevator. He is to be sales-manager of 
the company in charge of this new de- 
partment. 


CLEVELAND FLOUR CLUB 


A meeting and dinner of the Cleve- 
land Flour Club, attended by 30 mem- 
bers, was held at the Cleveland Athletic 
Club the evening of Jan. 6 V. D. 
Lersch, special agent of the federal 
Wheat Director and of the United States 
Grain Corporation for this zone, was the 
guest of honor. He bore a message from 
H. D. Irwin, the vice-president in charge 
of this zone, on what the Grain Corpora- 
tion is seeking to accomplish through the 
sale of its flour in the retail trade. Mem- 
bers of the club had many questions to 
ask Mr. Lersch on points not entirely 
clear to them. 

It developed that the Cleveland jobbing 
trade did not think that the allowance of 
75e bbl for handling Grain Corporation 
flour was sufficient to pay the cost of 
such handling, and figures of detailed 
costs were presented to substantiate this 
contention. J. G. Moody, of the Moody 
& Thomas Milling Co., president of the 
club, presided, and out-of-town member- 
ship was represented by G. A. Bennett, 
of the Bennett Milling Co., Grafton, and 
C. U. Rechstiner, of the Wellington Flour 
Mills Co. Those present voted the meet- 
ing a great success in point of attendance 
and interest. 

Both the bakery and jobbing trades 
were reported as being well supplied with 
flour and bought up. In the case of the 
jobbing trade, considerable buying had 
taken place, stimulated by a brisk de- 
mand for flour from consumers. Then 
this demand evaporated overnight, leav- 
ing the trade more largely booked than 
it desired to be. It was also reported 
that stocks in consumers’ hands were un- 
usually large. Some members expressed 
the suspicion that similar conditions pre- 
vailed in other large cities. 


NOTES 


The midwinter meeting of the Indiana 
Millers’ Association will be held Jan. 16 
at the Board of Trade Building, Indian- 
apolis. 

John T. Sherriff, Toledo, is in Kansas 
City this week to confer with the Mid- 
land Flour Milling Co., whose account 
he handles in Ohio and Michigan. 


Representatives of Kansas mills say 
they had two advances in flour prices 
this week. Some of the mills are now 
holding at their top price for the crop. 
Advance in wheat prices is said to be 
responsible. 

The annual meeting of the stockholders 
of the Mid-West Flour Mills Co. will be 
held at the Chittenden Hotel, Columbus, 
Ohio, Jan. 14. As this is the first stock- 
holders’ meeting, a large attendance is 
desired and expected. 

H. B. Eggers, Jr., of the Grafton 
(N. D.) Roller Mill Co., was in Detroit, 
on his way to eastern markets, this week. 
John T. Sherriff, Toledo, who represents 
the mill in this section, went over to De- 
troit to meet Mr. Eggers. 

The Durst Milling Co., Dayton, Ohio, 
reports flour trade dull, says there seems 
to be a lot of cheap wheat and flour 
among some of the winter wheat mills, 
and that some spring wheat mills are 
asking $16.60 for their patent flour, 

The Taylor Commission Co., dealers in 
cottonseed meal and products, Atlanta, 
Ga., has increased its capital stock to 
$50,000. J. H. Taylor is president, F. 
E. Taylor vice-president, and A. A. Pear- 
son secretary and treasurer. The com- 
pany is one of the most active in its line. 

Edgar Thierwechter, of the Emery 
Thierwechter Co., Oak Harbor, Ohio, 
called at this office this week. He says 
that his company has 2,000 bus marquis 
spring wheat which it has brought in 
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from Canada, testing 63 lbs, which will 
be sold for seeding purposes in this 
section next spring. 

Reports from 138 mills in Ohio to the 
secretary of the Ohio Millers’ State As- 
sociation showed that they were paying 
at the mill from $2 to $2.45 for No. 1 
red wheat, or an average price for the 
entire list of $2.311%. Only two mills 
reported as low a price as $2, and there 
were many in the higher ranges above 
$2.30. 

It was recently stated in this depart- 
ment that William T. McNutt, East Liv- 
erpool, Ohio, no longer represented the 
Barber Milling Co., Minneapolis, but that 
the business had been taken over by its 
Pittsburgh office. This statement was in 
error, and Mr. McNutt is still repre- 
senting the mill as heretofore in the same 
territory he previously covered. 

The Markin-Blanton Co., wholesale 
grocers and dealers in flour and feed, 
Ironton, Ohio, is» the name of a new 
organization which is a consolidation of 
the W. A. Murdock Co., wholesale gro- 
cers since 1858, and the A. D. Markin 
Co., wholesale flour, feed and hay since 
1896. Stockholders of the A. D. Markin 
Co. have purchased the capital stock of 
the W. A. Murdock Co. and will incor- 
porate both companies under the new 
name. A. D. Markin is president and 
general manager, I. P. Blanton vice- 
president, Ellis D. Markin secretary, 
treasurer and manager feed department. 

T. J. Hanley, Hanley Milling Co., 
Coshocton, Ohio, says: “There seems to 
be an economical wave of collective buy- 
ing passing through the minds of wage- 
earners in many factories in this part of 
the state. We are interested to know 
whether this wave is manifesting itself 
in other parts of Ohio. We are paying 
locally $2.30 for wheat, blending with.a 
nice spring, and selling same to stores 
at $11.40 in 5-bbl lots. They in turn are 
retailing to consumers at $12.80, which 
nets the grocery trade about. 10 per cent. 
At the same time they are selling outside 
flours at $16 bbl. Winter wheat straights 
are being offered to these factory buyers 
at $10.80 in 14’s, and are being resold in 
barrel lots at $11. Is collective buying 
an improvement on the grocery meth- 
ods?” 





LOUISIANA 

New Orreans, La., Jan. 10.—With the 
rapid advance in the price of wheat, the 
mills’ quotations on flour started upward 
the last few days. Minnesota or spring 
wheat short patents were quoted at $15.80 
@16.10; standard patents, $15.50@15.65; 
bakers patents, $15@15.20; hard winter 
wheat short patents, $14.80@15.30; other 
hard winters, $14@14.40; first clears, 
$11.50@12.25; soft winter wheat short 
patents, $13.20@13.60; 95 per cent pat- 
ent, $12.75@12.90; fancy clears, $11.50 
@12. Corn flour in 100-lb sacks, $3.55@ 
3.65. Bran, $48 ton; brown shorts, $53; 
gray shorts, $54. 

Flour prices quoted by dealers here are 
as follows per bbl: Kansas and Oklahoma 
short patent, $13.30@13.55; 95 per cent, 
$13.15@13.40; soft wheat patent, $11.80 
@12.25; Minnesota patent, $14.50@15. 
Corn products per 100-lb sacks: corn 
meal, $3.80; cream meal, $3.70; grits, 
$3.75. 

Grain inspected since Jan. 1: wheat, 
26 cars; corn, 73; oats, 71; barley, 15. 
Stock in elevators: wheat, 4,428,000 bus; 
corn, 34,000; eats, 9,000; barley, 657,000. 
Inspected outward on shipboard: wheat, 
76,333 bus; barley, 146,000. 

Georce L, Ferry. 





Millers National Insurance Co. 

The annual meeting of the Millers Na- 
tional Insurance Co. will be held in its 
general offices in Chicago Jan. 28. At 
that time members and stockholders will 
attend, and during the first session there 
will be an election of three directors and 
officers. A directors’ meeting will be 
held in the afternoon. The annual meet- 
ing of the Millers Mutual Casualty In- 
surance Co. will be held in its general 
offices in Chicago, Jan. 29. 





Secretary A. P. Husband, of the Mill- 
ers’ National Federation, it is under- 
stood, has requested a booking for his 
return passage so that he will arrive in 
Chicago about March 1. 
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Notwithstanding very much _ higher 
prices for spring wheat flour in Canada, 
there is a considerable volume of new 
business doing. Doubtless many buyers 
did not foresee or provide against the 
rise. It is really surprising to find how 
many overlooked this opportunity of 
making extra profits. Of course, the vol- 
ume of present sales is not comparable 
with that of the final days before the 
advance took place. Standard grade 
pring wheat flour is quoted at $13.15 
bbl, in 98-lb bags, net cash terms, deliv- 
ered Ontario points. 

Since the rise in springs, winter wheat 
flours have come into very great demand. 


\t the difference in prices, which 
mounts to $3 bbl, winters are much 
wanted. Many bakers, including some 


big ones, are buying all the winters they 
can lay their hands upon. The maritime 
provinces and Quebec are especially ac- 
tive in this buying. No doubt these sup- 
plies will-be used for blending with Mani- 
tobas, thus cheapening the cost of bread. 
Ordinarily, they are used mostly for 
pastry baking. At the moment the mar- 
ket is swept fairly clean of surplus stocks. 
Buyers are now offering $9.65 bbl for 
soft winters in second-hand jute bags, 
f.o.b. Montreal, or $9.30 bulk. Toronto 
territory would pay 5c under Montreal, 
or $9.60 bbl, in second-hand jutes. 

No Ontario spring wheat flour is offer- 
ing, but there are some inquiries for this 
grade, which will probably draw out sup- 
plies. Not much spring wheat is grown 
in this province. The last crop amount- 
ed to about 5,500,000 bus. 

The arrangements made for sale of 
Canadian spring wheat flour in the Unit- 
ed States are now bearing fruit. Agents 
in New York and Boston are reporting 
business in a quite encouraging way. The 
price being asked in those markets is 
basis $15 bbl, jute, f.o.b. New York. Ar- 
rangements in other United States mar- 
kets will follow. 


MILLFEED 


Bran and shorts are_ increasingly 
scarce, while demand is at its midwinter 
peak. Mills are exercising great care in 
distributing their supplies to insure each 
customer a fair share. Prices are firm. 
Bran is selling at $45 ton, in mixed cars 
with flour, delivered Ontario points; 
shorts, $52. 

WHEAT 


Two weeks ago there was a glut of soft 
winter wheat in Ontario. Today this has 
disappeared, and mills are eager buyers 
of all the wheat that offers. This change 
is due to the rise in Manitobas, which 
left Ontario wheat in a relatively cheaper 
position. Quotations: No. 2 red, white 
or mixed winter, in store, Montreal, $2.33 
bu; No. 1 northern, track, Bay ports or 
all-rail, $2.9314. 

OATMEAL 

Trade is quiet, and mills are losing a 
lot of time for want of orders. Quota- 
tions: rolled oats, in mixed cars, deliv- 
ered Ontario points, $4.85@5 per 90-lb 
bags; oatmeal, in 98-lb bags, 10 per cent 
-— rolled oats. Reground oat hulls, $30 
on. 

COARSE GRAINS 

There is considerable scarcity of these 
grains in the market now. Ontario farm- 
ers are feeding their holdings themselves. 
Western oats are available in fair quan- 
tities, and so is American corn. Prices 
are mostly moving upward. Quotations: 
No. 8 white Ontario oats, 96@99c bu, 





point of shipment; malting barley, $1.70 
@1.75; rye, $1.70@1.75; buckwheat, $1.38 
@1.40; peas, $2.75; No. 2 Canadian west- 
ern oats, 9414¢, in store, Fort William; 
No. 3 yellow corn, prompt, $1.73, track, 
Toronto. 
R. J. MEGAW RESIGNS 

R. J. Megaw, for many years superin- 
tendent of the Western Canada Flour 
Mills Co., Ltd., has resigned from his 
position with that company and will take 
a rest. Mr. Megaw makes his home in 
Goderich, Ont., where the Western Can- 
ada company has its eastern mill, but his 
duties have been taking him into the 
western provinces a considerable part of 
the time and he has a very complete 
knowledge of the milling problems of 
both parts of Canada. Mr. Megaw has 
been an officer of the Western Canada 
company since its organization, being 
originally associated with his brother, the 
late S. A. Megaw, in the amalgamation 
of the mill they controlled at Goderich 
with the A. Kelly Milling Co., Ltd., Bran- 
don, Man., out of which the Western Can- 
ada company emerged. As a member of 
the Canadian trade he has the good will 
and esteem of every one. His plans for 
the future are not made. 


NOTES 

Ontario millers are now paying the 
Wheat Board $2.93 bu, c.i.f., basis Bay 
ports, for No. 1 northern wheat. 

James R. Ness, manager Niagara 
Grain & Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Toronto, 
spent the greater part of this week in 
United States markets. 

A. Iverson, representing Bech, Van 
Siclen & Co., Inc., New York, was in 
Toronto a part of this week looking for 
mill connections from whom Canadian 
flour could be purchased for export. 

The resolution of the Canadian council 
of agriculture, passed at its meeting in 
Winnipeg this week, by the terms of 
which the government of Canada is asked 
to continue its present policy of control- 
ling the marketing of wheat as long as 
purchasing countries do the same, is be- 
ing received with a good deal of reserve 
in eastern Canada. 

The Empire Flour Mills, Ltd., St. 
Thomas, Ont., has sold its 250-bbl flour 
mill at Blenheim, Ont., to James Ruther- 
ford, who will hereafter conduct this with 
the assistance of his sons. This plant 
was originally owned by Mr. Rutherford, 
who amalgamated with the Empire com- 
pany some years ago, becoming at the 
same time its vice-president. The Empire 
company will now carry on its milling 
operations at St. Thomas as_ before. 
There will be no changes in any of its 
active officers, nor in the extent of the 
field it will cover. 

There is a very considerable change in 
the market for Ontario and Quebec soft 
winter wheat since the late rise in Mani- 
tobas. Where a fortnight ago no one 
wanted this grain, it is now in good de- 
mand. Dealers and farmers are refusing 
to part with their stocks at all, as they 
seem to believe there will be a rise in 
official prices. How they can hope for 
any benefit from a rise if such should 
come is not clear. The amount to be 
advanced to farmers will not change, in 
any case. Any higher price that may be 
made will be for the benefit of the Cana- 
dian Wheat Board. 


WESTERN CANADA 


Wiwnirec, Man., Jan. 10.—The flour 
trade in the West continues brisk. The 
advance in prices seems, if anything, to 
have stimulated the market instead of 
causing it to fall off, as was the case 
in the East. All millers here report a 
very heavy demand, and find it hard to 











get orders out on time. Standard brands 
of spring wheat flour, per bbl, in 98-lb 
jute sacks, terms, cash or sight draft, 
are as follows: 


Ontario from Port Arthur west....... $12.65 
MGRIESOR DOTNTS cele ivcccdccdecececece 12.65 
Saskatchewan points ......-.eeeeeees 12.55 
Alberta, Edmonton and points east... 12.45 
Alberta, points west of Edmonton.... 12.55 
British Columbia, Revelstoke territory 12.75 
British Columbia, coast territory..... 12.85 
Vancouver Island (Victoria) ......... 12.90 
PEERCG TROMGES 6 cei eee vincieccarcacece 13.05 


Dealers requiring time will be charged 10c 
bbl over above list. City dealers buying ton 
lots, 10c over; less than ton lots, 20c over. 
Package differentials: 49's, cotton, 30c bbi 
over; 24's, cotton, 50c over. Covers for 98's, 
49’s or 24’s, 40c bbl extra, 


MILLFEED 

There is no change in the millfeed mar- 
ket. Prices for bran and shorts, mixed 
or straight car lots, delivered points 
named, are as follows: Manitoba, bran 
$39 ton, shorts $46; Saskatchewan, bran 
$38, shorts $45; Alberta, Edmonton and 
points east, bran $37, shorts $44; Alberta, 
points west of Edmonton, bran $38, shorts 
$45; British Columbia, Revelstoke terri- 
tory, bran $40, shorts $47; British Co- 
lumbia, coast territory, bran $41, shorts 
$48. 

WHEAT 

Receipts for the week ending Friday 
were 1,658 cars. The demand for mill- 
ing wheat continues excellent. Follow- 
ing are the prices for western Canadian 
spring wheat, as fixed by the Wheat 
Board, basis in store, Fort William: No. 
1 northern, $2.15 bu; No. 2 northern, 
$2.12; No. 3 northern, $2.08; No. 4 wheat, 
$2.02. Fixed prices for special, rejected 
or tough grades range down from $2.09 
to $1.81 bu, same basis. 


COARSE GRAINS 

Scarcity of cars has greatly interfered 
with the cash market for all coarse grains 
this week. Offerings for cash oats were 
fairly large, but buyers were not en- 
thusiastic, because they could not de- 
pend on getting cars at Fort William. 
The barley market has been only fair, 
while that for rye has been very inactive 
all week, Prices at Friday’s close showed 
an advance of several cents over last 
week, in all coarse grains. - Quotations: 
No. 2 Canadian western oats, 93%c bu; 
No. 3 Canadian western barley, $1.70% ; 
No. 2 Canadian western rye, $1.91,—in 
store Fort William or Port Arthur. 


OATMEAL 

The market for cereals remains very 
much the same. There is a good de- 
mand. Standard brands of rolled oats, 
in 80-lb bags, delivered to the trade in 
Manitoba, are quoted at $4.35; in Sas- 
katchewan $4.50 and in Alberta $4.60. 
Oatmeal, medium, standard or fine cut, 
in 98-lb bags, is quoted at 25 per cent 
over rolled oats. 


RYE FLOUR 
The market for rye flour is very 
strong. Prices have advanced 50c bbl, 


due to higher quotations on the rye mar- 
ket. Today’s quotations: white, $10.50 
bbl, in 98-lb bags; straight grade, $9.50; 
dark, $8,—f.o.b. cars at mill. 


NEW REGULATIONS 


Under date of Tuesday, Jan. 6, the 
Canadian Wheat Board gave notice to 
the milling trade of a change in its regu- 
lations governing exports of flour to 
countries other than those where direct 
control of sales is exercised by the board. 
This notice reads as follows: 

“Effective midnight tonight, existing 
regulations governing western hemisphere 
markets canceled. All markets mentioned 
in previous regulations now grouped as 
one. Sales to this territory will carry 
tax two dollars per barrel, payable with 
application for license. Excepting usual 











export license, there will be no restriction 
as to price or kind of flour; that is, 
springs, winters or blends. This does 
not affect regulations permitting patent 
flours to be manufactured for Newfound- 
land market only.” 


NOTES 

James Stéwart, chairman of the Ca- 
nadian Wheat Board, arrived in Winni- 
peg this week after a short visit in the 
Kast. 

Experience is showing that not much 
Manitoba wheat is likely to be moved 
all-rail to eastern Canadian mills this 
winter. At any rate, the railways have 
broken no records for such movement yet. 

The Canadian Wheat Board will meet 
representatives of the milling trade here 
next Monday in connection with flour 
prices. J. E. MacFarlane, general man- 
ager Western Canada Flour Mills Co., 
Ltd., W. W. Hutchison, of the Lake of 
the Woods Milling Co. Ltd, W. A. 
Black, of the Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., 
Ltd., and D. D. Campbell, of the Maple 
Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., are all expected 
to attend the meetings. 

M. Liston. 





Suit Over Switching Charges 


Wasuinoton, D. C., Jan. 10.—The In- 
terstate Commerce Commission has sus- 
tained a complaint brought by the Globe 
Elevator Co., of Buffalo, N. Y., against 
the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
Railroad for alleged discrimination in 
refusing to absorb switching charges on 
shipments of transit grain and grain 
products at Buffalo. The Commission 
finds that the Lackawanna has refused to 
absorb the switching charge of the Erie 
Railroad at Buffalo on transit grain to 
the same extent that such charges were 
absorbed from the New York Central and 
the Buffalo Creek railroads. This has 
operated to the disadvantage of the com- 
plainant, the Commission rules, because 
its competitors have been able to use the 
New York Central and Buffalo Creek 
lines and thereby have the switching 
charges absorbed. 

Reparation is justified in the case of 
shipments of grain, but the Commission 
does not believe the Buffalo concern is 
entitled to reparation on shipments of 
grain products. As soon as complainants 
and the railroad company can reach an 
agreement on the amount of reparation 
justified under the findings, the Commis- 
sion promises to enter an appropriate or- 
der making such reparation payable to 
the Buffalo concern. 

Joun J. Marrrnan. 





Exports for Week Ended Jan. 3, 1920 





Wheat Corn Flour Oats 

From— bus bus bbis bus 
New York.. 196,872 ..... 45,924 59,755 
Portland, 

Maine ... 615,000 17,000  ..... 19,000 
Boston oe 806,000 cece 6,000 120,000 
Philadelphia 78,000  ..... 29,000 cece 
Baltimore.. 798,000 17,000 29,000 ...... 
N. Orleans.. 50,000 21,000 68,000 6,000 
Galvestem .. IGE,008 .cscs c6ucs ~~ isunsue 

Tots., wk,2,151,872 55,000 177,924 204,755 
Prev, week.2,235,401 15,675 268,193 141,000 

BY DESTINATIONS 
Wheat Corn Flour 
bus bus bbis 
United Kingdom....1,609,382 34,000 
Continent ........4.6. 542,490 ceece 


S. and Ctl. America. 
West Indies ........ 
Other countries .... 








Totals ....sceseees 2,151.872 65,000 177,884 
CROP YEAR EXPORTS 


Exports from United States and Canadian 
ports from July 1, 1919, to Jan. 3, 1920: 


WHMORG, DUB. bic i ces coccctctetcse 98,765,074 
POO BRED cv ciiccnocccicroriseee 11,608,797 
Totals as wheat, bus............ 151,004,660 
Ge ED ohkocny 6 b4 bb NU bh 5004 080 1,377,995 
GEER BOS 66s Tc wicVaw os boeedspsin 26,323,288 
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IN CANAL DAYS—II 


(Continued from page 160.) 
the number of locks of the most impor- 
tant canals in the United States is given: 
Miles No. locks 
2 





Biack River, N. Y. .......+. 4 101 
Champlain, N. Y. .......--.+ 66 20 
ee Cig Mile ccc cgccnccccvcses 185 74 
Chicago Drainage ........... 28 1 
\ se GSA -» 362 72 
Il. & Mich., in Illinois...... 96 18 
Lehigh Coal, Pa, .......-5+. 96 91 
Miami & Erie, Ohio.......... 263 95 
Morris, in New Jersey....... 106 95 
ED b¢évceebeetoscsvonreces 326 144 


I have said that the C. & O. Canal has 
been a failure. This is apparent to any 
one who studies its traffic. At present, 
its business appears to be confined to 
carrying coal to Washington and taking 
empty barges back to Cumberland. 

The following on the career of the C. 
& O. Canal is from Hulbert’s “Great 
American Canals”: 

“It is rather difficult to give a brief 
yet succinct and accurate history of the 
old waterway since 1850. In a nutshell, 
the history of the Chesapeake & Ohio 
Canal from its completion in 1850 may 
truthfully be said to be a history of the 
Democratic party in the state of Mary- 
land during that period. It was used as 
a political machine and lever by that 
party at the expense of its physical and 
financial good. The officers of the com- 
pany were appointed by the board of 
public works of the state, some of whom 
were ex-officio members of the board of 
directors. The members of the board of 
public works were appointed by the gov- 
ernor of the state, and in that way the 
management of the canal was controlled 
by the party in power, which, during 
that period, was the Democratic party. 
There was much litigation in an effort by 
some of the holders of bonds to protect 
themselves, but it was always unsuccess- 
ful. 

“A. P. Gorman, later United States 
senator, was president for a number of 
years. It is an open secret throughout 
the state that it was on the placid waters 
of the Chesapeake & Ohio Canal that 
the senator rode into the high dignity of 
a senatorial seat. The canal was in 
every way a financial failure, and paid 
nothing to the holders of its debentures. 
There are today thousands of dollars of 
unpaid wages due for labor and material 
supplied. It has cost the state of Mary- 
land millions of dollars, none of which is 
likely ever to find its way back to the 
state coffers. Conducted upon an eco- 
nomical and business-like basis, it should 
have been a source of revenue.” 

WASHINGTON STILL HAS HOPES 

Naturally, with an eleven million dol- 
lar canal on their hands, the interested 
parties live in hopes of unloading it, or 
of getting state aid to relieve them of 
the burden. Also, Washington has long 
had an ambition to be a long-range sea- 
port. Why not combine the two projects, 
therefore—have the government deepen 
the Potomac to Washington, on the 
ground that the canal will carry the 
products that come by sea to the Alle- 
ghenies at a very low cost, and bring re- 
turn cargoes of coal and pig iron for 
export? And while a deep-water chan- 
nel is being dredged in the Potomac to 
Washington, the friends of the canal will 
have a powerful argument for obtain- 
ing an appropriation to widen the canal. 





Fleet of Barges Above Georgetown 


Thus each project will be a boost for the 
other. 

But here Baltimore, the old-time vil- 
lain of the play, and consistent enemy of 
the C. & O. Canal, appears on the scene. 
The fight that was fought nearly one 
hundred years ago between Baltimore and 
Washington, when the canal and the B. 
& O. Railroad were begun, is fanned into 
life again, and shows the real old-time 
spirit, as witness the following extract 





ment. The argosies of the earth would 
be proud to drop their costly bales at 
the docks of Washington, and the mule- 
driven barges of the Chesapeake & Ohio 
would be equally honored in grappling 
them. and spreading them into the far 
interior. Thus the dusky and benighted 
residents of Pittsburgh could obtain their 
beeswax and musk by a more direct 
route, while serving the outside world by 
sending down cargoes of choice pig iron. 

“Evidently, however, this ideal trade 
route is to meet the vindictive opposi- 
tion of jealous neighbors who refuse to 
yield up their own advantages for the 
general welfare. Just as the league of 
nations is opposed by Americans who 
cling to their selfish national advantages, 
so the traffickers of Baltimore threaten 
to prevent the linking of the Atlantic 
Ocean and the Chesapeake & Ohio Canal. 
Idealism is sacrificed to selfishness. O 
that man would spread his advantages 
around among his neighbors as the pearls 
were cast before swine! What a heay- 
enly world it would be when the swine 
were eventually educated up to appre- 
ciate the pearls!” 


THE CANAL A PICTURESQUE SUCCESS 


But whatever may be said of the C. 
& O. Canal as'a commercial enterprise, 
it may with conviction be said that from 
a picturesque point of view it is a suc- 
cess. This is why the walk along the 
bank between the canal and the Potomac, 
from Georgetown to the falls, is in great 


Sunday on the Canal at Georgetown 


from an editorial in the Washington Post 
of last spring: 

“With a venom that betrays its en- 
vious nature, the Baltimore American 
attacks the splendid ideal of Representa- 
tive Zihlman, who proposes to open a 
new interoceanic trade route for coal, 
raw rubber, silk, beeswax, musk, Spanish 
wines, rhubarb, oriental spices and pi 
iron to and from the seaport rel | 
of Washington, D. C., and Cumberland, 
Md., via the widely respected Chesapeake 
& Ohio Canal. The Baltimore journal 
spitefully suggests that this new route 
might develop a great trade if the chan- 
nel at Washington were deepened; if the 
rehandling of coal would not be too cost- 
ly; if the canal were not too slow, etc., 
but that the realization of the plan is 
‘remote, rather remote.’. Then it speaks 
of two direct rail routes to Baltimore, 
with good ship connections on deep 
water.” 

While one can hardly take the edi- 
torial writer seriously, yet one familiar 
with local conditions there feels that 
there is a touch of seriousness below the 
surface. The hopelessness of getting 
what is wanted caused the writer to as- 
sume a humorous vein. 

The rest of the editorial is too good to 
be lost. It properly belongs in any 
sketch of the canal that may be written, 
so it is quoted herewith: 


“Only a few millions would be re- 
quired to remove the impediments which 
accidentally deprive Washington of deep 
ocean water. This money would never 
be noticed in the torrent of expenditures 
for enterprises of far less pith and mo- 


favor with hundreds of people. Not 
only do many walk here merely for the 
pleasure of the surroundings, but artists 
who paint and artists who use the camera 
spend many a Sunday and holiday along 
the canal. Spring and autumn are of 
course the most beautiful seasons, but 
for one from the Northwest, where we 
have no spring, that season has a peculiar 
charm. Last spring I spent several 
Sundays along the canal between George- 
town and the falls. The photographs 


that illustrate this article are part of the 
results. 
The most delightful day of all was a 
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Sunday, perfect for weather, when the 
early leaves. were just starting and the 
redbuds and the dogwoods were in full 
blossom. It was on that day that I 
“caught” the picture that serves as a 
frontispiece to this article. 

The photographer is like the angler 
and the hunter. Some days a combina- 
tion of fortunate circumstances favors 
him, and an unusually satisfactory day 
is the result. A satisfactory photograph, 
as every artist knows, is not secured on 
every outing, nor even every year. Such 
a picture is not entirely the result of 
chance,—though chance plays a large 
part in it,—nor yet of preparedness or 
premeditation. Several important fac- 
tors must be present, as, the right sea- 
son of the year, the right time of the day 
for correct lighting, and the right posi- 
tion of the sun. Then, added to these, 
the artist must have a subject to “set 
off’ the landscape. He must depend 
upon chance for the latter. 

The day that I secured the frontis- 
piece to this article, for example, we 
went by electric car to Cabin John (I 
“never did,” as they say in Washington, 
learn where the name came from), which 
is near the canal and eight miles below 
the falls. We then started to walk to 
the falls, photographing the locks and 
scenes of interest along the way, until 
the stretch of water shown in the picture 
was reached. It was beautiful, but not 
a complete picture. So we sat down by 
the side of the path and ate our luncheon, 
rested and waited, hoping that a suitable 
subject would come along. The time and 
the place were there; all it wanted was, 
figuratively speaking, “the girl.” So we 
waited. Pedestrians came and went, some 
loaded with redbud and dogwood blos- 
soms and other early ‘flowers, while some 
persons were just walking because it 
was springtime. Finally, looking up the 
canal to the bend, I saw the white mules, 
tandem, coming down the path, driven 
by the boy by their side. I watched them 
as a duck hunter watches a flock of ducks 
approaching. Everything was ready, and 
when the foremost mule reached a mark 
that I had made in the path, I pulled 
the trigger. The time, the place, and 
the mules and the boy (the touch that 
nature could not supply), with the barge 
in the middle distance, completed the 
picture. 

As the falls are approached, the canal 
is higher and higher above the river. At 
one point the river appears to be one 
hundred feet below the water of the 
canal, If the bank were cut at this point, 
the waters of the canal would plunge 
over the precipice into the river below. 

When the falls are reached, the river 
and the canal flow evenly side by side 
for a distance, for the current of the 
river is held back, on the Maryland side, 
by a dam, which forms a reservoir. This 
is the source of Washington’s water sup- 
ply, which is conducted to the city, along 
the sides of the hills and across the deep 
ravines, through a giant aqueduct. 

Just above the falls we crossed the riv- 


‘er in a rowboat to the Virginia side, and 


took an electric car back to the city. 
Picturesquely speaking, it was a great 
day ; Dero | speaking—well, I went 
to bed without my dinner, too tired to 
eat anything. But I have the photo- 
graphs; and the beauties of the day 
linger with me still, 
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‘INDIANA 


InpiaNapous, Inp.; Jan. 10.—Mills in 
Indiana continued to sell large quantities 
of wheat flour this. week. No signs of a 
slackening in demand, when compared 
with previous years, have yet appeared. 
Prices showed a decided upward trend 
the last few days, as a result of the vol- 
me of orders received. 

Numerous Hoosier plants have enough 
usiness booked to keep them busy for 

proximately 60 days, and many mills 

ould be able to run longer than that, 
ould orders come to a complete stop. 

Vhile a shortage of railroad cars is 

using some trouble in moving ship- 
ients, no great delay has been reported. 

lore difficulty is being had in getting 
rs to haul grain to the terminal mar- 
ets. 

Notwithstanding the rising price of 

e higher grades of flour, calls for 

ears and straights have not increased 
erceptibly. With this condition exist- 

g, there is a belief in many quarters 

iat quotations on patents may go above 

en the present level, which is the high- 

t in the history of milling in Indiana. 

With the volume of milling larger than 

er before, and the demand for patents 

) far outstripping calls for clears and 

raights, many mills have a surplus of 

ie cheaper grades that they are offering 
very low quotations, compared with 
itents. 

Corn products millers report a con- 

nued good demand, although sales have 

1t been as heavy as previous to Christ- 
1as. Corn for milling purposes is hard- 

r to get, transportation difficulties play- 
ig a prominent part in the shortage; 
lso highways, as a result of recent heavy 
nows, are not in good condition to move 
rain from farms to market. 

In the wheat flour market, soft winter 
patents are offered for shipment in car 
ts at $12.60@13.10 bbl, 98-lb cotton 
basis, an increase over last Saturday of 
31.20 in both the minimum and maximum. 
Hard winter patents are quoted at $13.10 
14.30, a jump of 90c in the minimum 
ind 55¢c in the maximum. Spring wheat 
patents are priced at $14@14.75, the 
minimum being unchanged, while there 
as been an increase of 25c in the max- 
imum, 

Prices are unchanged on corn prod- 
cts, with the exception of feeds. Meal 

quoted for shipment in car lots at 
3.40 per 100 Ibs, sacked, grits at $3.45, 
ominy at $3.50, hominy flakes at $4, 
orn flour at $3.55, and ceraline at $3.75. 


INDIANAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of wheat flour by mills in In- 
ianapolis, with a weekly capacity of 
2,800 bbls, and inspections of grain 
nd stocks in store, in bushels, with com- 
arisons for corresponding periods, as 
eported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 

output § activity 

This WEG ss cdi sie céeoviccnt 16,831 74 

Last WOO. <.cspaversercese 11,978 52 

Last QOOR sidxvecescescateces + 6,257 23 

Pwo YOOFO GMO .ciccctdicece 4,254 19 
INSPECTIONS FOR WEEK 

In Out 

Whenk,” Gi stsctescatne 12,000 23,000 

Corn, DUP: vnck én ticoscves 273,000 136,000 

Oata, DUM at's tasctdncdes 262,000 34,000 

Rye, Dis ie chasedtes pee 1,500 4,000 
STOCKS IN STORE (BUS) 

Wheat Corn Oats Rye 

This week .... 576,260 331,810 122,410 4,020 

Last year 290,570 441,340 330,080 15,820 


Two years ago 36,610 324,550 471,770 16,850 


MILLFEED 


Wheat feeds are in improved demand, 
ind there has been a steady disposal of 
corn feeds. In the wheat feed market, 
mixed feed is quoted for shipment at 
547@49.50 ton, sacked; bran is offered 
at the same quotation, and middlings are 
priced at $52@54.50. Mixed feed and 
bran both show an advance of $1 ton in 
the minimum price. 

In corn feeds, hominy feed is quoted 
at $55 ton bulk, and $59 sacked. These 
prices show a decline of $1 over last 
week, and $8 over two weeks ago. Hogs 
were moved to market rapidly in this 
territory a few months ago when they 
began to decline in price, and it is be- 
lieved a shortage of these animals on 
farms, as compared to a corresponding 
period last year, may slow up the volume 
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of sales somewhat. However, feeders of 
cattle have been good buyers. 
i 

The Hays Milling & Grain Co., Worth- 
ington, has increased its capital stock to 
$150,000. 

Val Strebel, a baker at Logansport, 
has bought the newly established Bake- 
Rite bakery in that city from it Chicago 
owners. 

Robert Ray, 15 years old, won first 
place in the Shelby County one-acre corn- 
growing contest for boys. He had a 
yield of 92.6 bus. 

Bakeries in Huntington have increased 
the price of bread to 12c for a 1-lb loaf 
and 18¢ for the 114-lb loaf. Increased 
cost of supplies is the reason given. 

Marion F. Detrick, agricultural agent 


and William Goins won another silver 
trophy offered by the Decatur County 
Corn Growers’ Association for the best 
ear of yellow corn displayed. 


The Bemis Bro. Bag Co. has obtained 
a building permit from Indianapolis city 
officials for the construction of a one- 
story brick factory building as an addi- 
tion to its present plant. It will be 68 
x112, and is estimated to cost $37,000. 
Increased orders for supplies from mill- 
ers is one of the factors leading to the 
expansion. 


Edward Lux, of Shelbyville, won the 
grand championship at the Bartholomew 
County Corn Show at Columbus this 
week, when he took the sweepstakes on 
10 acres of white corn. He is a brother 
of Peter J. Lux, of Shelby County, who 
won the national championship at the 








TLE 


A Gate Keeper’s Dwelling at One of the Locks 


for Rush County, who has given particu- 
lar attention to grain production work, 
has resigned, and will enter private busi- 
ness, 

C. A. Colglazier, of Mitchell, won first 
place in the Lawrence County five-acre 
corn-growing contest. He raised 316.45 
bus at a cost of $25.62 an acre, getting 
a percentage of 77.6. 

Ernest Thomas won the five-acre corn- 
growing contest in Clark County, with 
an average of 66.23 bus an acre. The 
grain weighed 72 lbs to the bushel, and 
was produced at a cost of $27.84 an acre. 

Stockholders of the Farmers’ Elevator 
Co., Franklin, have elected Ira Vandiver 
president, J. L. Griffith vice-president, 
Charles A. Brown treasurer, and Arthur 
White a director, to succeed Joseph H. 
Mullendore. 


The Continental Seed Co., an Illinois 
corporation, dealing in grain and other 
agricultural products, has qualified to do 
business in Indiana. George W. Murnhy, 
of Hammond, has been named as agent. 
The concern has a capitalization of 
$500,000. 


In the Decatur County Corn Show at 
Greensburg, last week, Oscar Osting re- 
ceived the William Smiley silver trophy 
for the best ear of white corn exhibited, 
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International Hay and Grain Show at 
Chicago recently. 

Pettijohn’s Pure Products Co., Min- 
neapolis, is considering the erection of 
a branch factory and warehouse at either 
Evansville, Ind., or Louisville, Ky. Rep- 
resentatives of the concern have been at 
Evansville recently. The proposed 
branch, it is said, will employ 100 persons 
to start with, and be a distributing point 
for the southern states. 

Indiana, according to Department of 
Agriculture figures, produced crops of a 
value of $503,940,000 in 1919, compared 
with $504,712,000 in 1918. Both years, 
the department says, were abnormal crop 
years, the five-year average, 1912-17, 
being $288,920,000. The state ranks tenth 
in the Union in the total value of its 
crops produced last year. 

The Roann Co-operative Shipping As- 
sociation, composed of grain-raisers and 
stock-breeders in Wabash County, has 
been formed. The members plan to ship 
their products in car lots, with a view of 
obtaining lower freight rates and better 
prices. S. A. Rogers is president of the 
association, Dwight DuBois secretary, 
and Dow Van Buskirk treasurer. 

V. C. Starner has been appointed food 
chemist in the state food and drug divi- 
sion of the Indiana State Board of 
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Health. His duties will include work on 
bakery and milling products. Mr. Star- 
ner has been in the employ of Eli Lilly 
& Co., Indianapolis, and is a graduate 
of the University of Illinois, H. E. 
Bishop, who held the state position until 
recently, resigned to enter commercial 
work in Chicago. 

This week there was a _ temporary 
shortage in bread at Columbus. Be- 
‘“ause of the extreme cold, housewives did 
not “set the sponge,” as yeast, they say, 
is not effective in cold weather. The 
bakeries did not take account of this, and 
baked only their usual amount of bread. 
Extra calls soon exhausted this supply, 
many of the bakeries having sold out 
before noon on Monday and Tuesday. 
After that the situation was remedied, 
and the weather also moderated. 

Epvwarp H. Ziecner. 
Winter Wheat Acreage, 1919 

Estimated acreage sown to winter wheat 
in the autumn of 1919, compared with the 
revised figures for the preceding year: 





Con- 

o— Acres——, dition Dec. 1 

(000’s omitted) 10-year 

State— 1919 1918 1919 average 
New York .... 458 477 99 94 
New Jersey .. 105 111 94 91 
Pennsylvania . 1,597 1,646 99 91 
Delaware .... 141 145 95 89 
Maryland .... 746 794 94 89 
Virginia ..... 942 1,071 95 90 
West Virginia. 354 402 95 91 
North Carolina 739 859 89 90 
South Carolina 166 208 85 91 
Georgia ...... 222 255 89 92 
GED ive odensie 2,476 2,814 90 92 
Indiana ...... 1,960 2,882 79 90 
ES Ne 2,404 3,434 82 91 
Michigan ..... 922 960 92 90 
Wisconsin .... 83 78 95 94 
Minnesota .... 62 67 91 93 
BOWS. oes oss ce 458 954 91 94 
Missouri ...... 2,580 4,300 84 90 
South Dakota. 66 79 87 85 
Nebraska .... 3,093 3,727 91 91 
Kansas ....... 9,196 11,641 82 87 
Kentucky .... 719 1,057 80 90 
Tennessee .... 493 822 75 90 
Alabama ..... 83 141 82 91 
Mississippi 15 38 88 90 
ODRE. wi0 vaso 1,077 1,959 9 84 
Oklahoma ,... 2,811 3,798 75 85 
Arkansas ..... 156 346 81 90 
Montana ..... 425 607 80 94 
Wyoming 70 88 96 95 
Colorado ..... ; 978 1,075 91 92 
New Mexico .. 211 182 98 90 
Arizona ...... 45 45 95 96 
WE beswoeee 163 172 92 91 
Nevada ...... 3 1 87 92 
BOD 6 acute 337 337 84 94 
Washington .. 919 1,021 84 90 
OPEBOR oo. ices 714 793 90 93 
California 781 1,100 77 92 

United States 38,770 650,489 85.2 89.5 





United States—Wheat Crop by States 
United States winter and spring wheat 
crops, by leading states, as reported by the 
Department of Agriculture, in millions of 
bushels (000,000’s omitted): 


WINTER WHEAT 
State— °'19 '18 °17 '16 ’15 ’14 °13 °12 °11 °10 
Kansas. 151102 45 98106176 87 91 51 62 
Iilinois.. 58 56 30 17 53 46 42 10 42 37 


Missouri. 58 53 29 17 84 438 40 24 36 26 
N’braska 55 3: 7 65 67 64 58 61 388 35 
Ohio.... 53 38 41 22 40 37 35 10 36 34 
Okla.... 53 33 36 30 39 48 18 20 9 26 
Indiana. 46 49 838 19 46 43 40 10 34 365 
Texas... 31 9 16 13 26 14 14 11 7 11 
Penn’a.. 29 25 24 26 25 24 22 22 17 23 
Wash,... 20 14 11 18 36 26 32 27 25 17 
Michigan 19 10 15 13 20 17 18 7 18 17 
Iowa.... 17 9 8 6141111 7 6 4 
Calif’nia. 16 8 7 6 7 7 4 6 9 10 
Oregon.. 16 11 8 13 16 14 12 17 13 12 
Virginia. 13 13 16 15 17-11 11 9 9 10 
Kent’cky 12 12 9 8 10 13 10 7 10 10 
Colorado 12 10 8 7 «tO ae eee 
Maryl’nd 11 11 11 10 10 13 8 9 9 11 
N. York. 10 7 8 8 12 8 7 5 7 8 
Tennessee 7 | 6. .8.-t ££ tee 
mm Gee t €. 2. 8-S F~ 3 fae 
Idaho... 6 7 6 8 11 9 8 10 il 7 
We Vane § 5 4 4 5 4 3 3 3 3 
N. Mex.. 3 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 Bi oe 
Arkansas 3 3 3 ae 8 1 1 oe 
Montana 3 9 8 12 23 11 12 12 7 7 
Geergs. .3 8 3.64 8 4-8. 3 eee 
Utah.... 23 3 2 5 6 6 5 4 3 3 
Others... 18 12 16 17 15 12 11 9 9 8 
Totals, 

U. S. ..732 565 413 481 674 685 524 400 431 434 


SPRING WHEAT 
State— '19 °18 '17 16 °15 ’14 °13 '12 °11 ’10 
N. Dak. 54106 56 89 152 82 79144 73 39 
Minn... 37 75 50 26 70 42 67 67 44 64 
S. Dak. 29 60 43 22 61 31 33 52 15 47 
Wash.. 20 16 18 19 16 16 21 26 26 18 





Idaho.. 13 13 9 7 iY § Lf. oe 
Illinois, 8 s BR. wd os «6 co kee wa ae 
Mont... 8 21 10 17 20 7 8 8 5 4 
Iowa... 715 6 3 oe ee ee Oe 
wes 6 2 eS 23 32 3-3? 3 
Ses. COS ee 4 § #; 82. 8 
Neb.... 6 s 7 4 4 e: ee 4 
Oregon. 4 4 f 6 4 3 3 4 4 4 
mwas. ~8. 6-23 2 ee BR See RS Ue 
Mm mex. o 8 2 1 See ide Th ee oe 
Utah. S: & 9 2 ee ee Te ee ee 
Others. 3 8 5 2 ie ee ee Se 
Totals, 

U. S. 209 356 224156 352 206 240 330 191 201 





Totals, 
all w’t 941 921 637 636 1,025 891 763 730 621 635 
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All branches of the flour trade re- 
ported more activity this week, and a 
much better inquiry from all sections for 
both hard and soft wheat flour at ad- 
vancing prices, the latter showing more 
strength the last three days in the week 
in sympathy with wheat. There was a 
stronger tone to the market in general, 
bringing out many buyers, but actual 
business reported was light. 

Sales of soft winter flour to southern 
markets by country mills again com- 
prised a large percentage of the business 
reported. Soft wheat mills in general 
have enjoyed a good business for the 
past few weeks, owing to the differential 
in prices inducing bakers to use more 
soft wheat flour for mixing purposes. 
Mills report that unfulfilled contracts 
are now being clamored for, which was 
expected, as stocks have been reduced 
to the lowest possible point in many in- 
stances, and immediate shipment is de- 
sired to fill the gaps. 

Although prices were advanced dur- 
ing the week, a weaker market at the 
close resulted in only a slight change in 
prices from last Saturday, soft wheat 
flours showing the greatest advance on 
the week. Nominal quotations at the 
close: spring first patent $14.50@15.70, 
standard $13.80@14.30, first clear $9.50@ 
10; hard winter patent $13.75@14.30, 
straight $12.90@14, first clear $9.20@ 
9.80; soft winter ‘patent $12.50@13.50, 
straight $11.50@12, first clear $9.30@ 
9.75. 

Local demand was light, except for 
old-established brands. There was more 
interest displayed, but the advancing 
market limited business to immediate 
requirements. Some jobbers reported a 
fairly satisfactory trade with small bak- 
ers, and there was undoubtedly more 
buying than for the past two weeks, but 
orders were in small quantities. 

The feature of the week in millfeed 
was the increased demand for bran at 
firmer prices, and a number of car lots 
were sold at $43@44, but middlings con- 
tinued in quiet demand and only a few 
odd lots were sold in mixed cars with 
bran. Hard winter bran was quoted at 
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$43.50, soft $44, mixed feed $45, and gray 
shorts $53. 
FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of St. Louis mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 50,400 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
TRI WERE cece ccc scsccsses 45,600 90 
EME WOOK cavccgscevsuaves 34,400 68 
Mee OBR Fok cad eecccssnes 31,000 61 
Two years ago ............ 25,400 50 


Output of outside mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 77,400 bbls, the product 
of which is sold from St. Louis: 

Flour Pct. of 


output activity 
PIS WOOK cececcvccviveces 64,900 84 
Last week .....cceccsesees 55,500 72 
V@OMr AGO wcccccvccccvesece 51,900 67 
TWO years AGO ...-eeeesees 50,400 65 


NOTES 

J. Brewer, flour exporter of New 
York City, visited the trade in St. Louis 
this week. 

A lot of 20,000 bus No. 1 Oregon 
soft white wheat was sold here this week 
at the basis of $2.71, East St. Louis. 

S. S. Carlisle, of the S. S. Carlisle 
Grain Co., Omaha, Neb., was here this 
week, visiting the trade and his many 
friends. 

Phil. Lemmeyer, formerly with the 
Southern Roller Mills of this city, is 
now with the Lancaster Commission Co. 
as flour and cereal salesman. 

S. C. Vail, ofthe Plant Seed Co., St. 
Louis, and George W. Vogt, of the 
Larabee Flour Mills Corporation, Kan- 
sas City, have applied for membership in 
the St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange. 

George E. Manschot, assistant sales- 
manager of Bernhard Stern & Sons, 
Inc., Milwaukee, was in St. Louis this 
week, visiting the trade in the interest 
of his company, and left today for a 
tour of the eastern markets. 

A pamphlet has been issued by the 
Merchants’ Exchange, giving the annual 
report of the board of directors, traffic 
department, and department of weights, 
also detailed statement compiled by the 
secretary, showing the financial condition 
of the exchange, and the president’s re- 
port, which evidenced a very satisfac- 
tory year. 

Oswald Graves, of Lamson Bros. & 
Co., commission merchants, with offices in 
the Merchants’ Exchange, fell dead at 
8:15 this morning, while waiting for a 
car to take him to his office. Death was 
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caused by heart disease. Mr. Graves 
was 65 years old, and had been a mem- 
ber of the Merchants’ Exchange for over 
35 years. He is survived by one son. 

Charles F. Beardsley, of Picker & 
Beardsley, one of the oldest commis- 
sion firms of St. Louis, died Saturday, 
Jan. 3, at his home here, following a 
brief illness, at the age of 71 years. He 
was born in Fremont, Ohio, came to St. 
Louis 46 years ago and had been a mem- 
ber of the Merchants’ Exchange for 38 
years. The funeral was held Monday. 
He is survived by his widow, two daugh- 
ters and one son, A. H. Beardsley. 

The annual election of officers and di- 
rectors of the Merchants’ Exchange was 
held Jan. 7. Those nominated last week 
received the entire vote cast. The fol- 
lowing comprise the committee of ap- 
peals: G. L. Kelley, C. J. Phillips, S. T. 
Marshall, J. F. Albrecht, E. F. Catlin, 
A. H. Beardsley, B. F. Jostes, E. C. 
Dreyer, Z. P. ee T. B. Morton, L. 
A. Cooksey, and E. J. Gissler. Commit- 
tee of arbitration: x Paul Berger, B. S. 
Lusk, J. M. Fuller, T. M. Scott, B. J. 
McCauley, G. C. Martin, Jr., Clifford 
Corneli, J. H. Caldwell, R. R. DeAr- 
mond, W. T. Brooking. 





MONTREAL 

Montreat, Que., Jan. 10.—There is an 
increasing demand for spring wheat flour, 
attributed to rumors of another advance 
in prices. The volume of new business 
is fairly large. Car lots are selling at 
$13.25 bbl in jute bags, ex-track, Mont- 
real freights, less 10¢c bbl for spot cash. 

With reference to winter wheat flour, a 
much better feeling prevails in the mar- 
ket, and prices have advanced. Demand 
has increased, and a fairly active business 
is being done, with sales of car lots at 
$10 bbl, in jute bags, ex-track. Offerings 
from Ontario millers are small, but some 
purchases have been made by local job- 
bers of car lots at $9.65, ex-track. 

White corn flour is steady, and a fair 
amount of business is passing at $10@ 
10.10 bbl, in jute bags, delivered. 

Millfeed is active under a good demand 
for supplies, and comparatively small 
offerings. Sales of car lots of bran were 
made at $45.25 ton, and shorts at $52.25 
ton, including bags, ex-track, less 25c 
ton for spot cash. 

Rolled oats prices are 15@25c bag 
higher than a week ago, as high grades 
of oats are becoming scarce. Demand is 
increasing, and a large business is re- 
ported in standard grades at $5@5.25 
per bag of 90 lbs for car lots, ex-track. 


NOTES 

Demand from foreign buyers for No. 
3 Canadian western barley is good. 

There is considerable demand here 
from Switzerland, France and Belgium 
for cargo lots of No. 2 Canadian west- 
ern oats. 

Total exports of grain from Montreal 
for the season of navigation, 1919, 
amounted to 48,281,518 bus, compared 
with 56,448,566 for the 1918 season. 

Exports of flour from Montreal for 
the season of navigation, 1919, were 7,- 
526,571 sacks, against 7,350,553 for the 
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previous season. Exports of oatmeal for 
1919 were 122,575 sacks; rolled oats, 59,- 
892 sacks and 23,862 cases, 


It is stated that the Canadian , Wheat 
Board has had a good inquiry from 
American buyers for flour, and sales of 
round lots have been made at $15 bbl, in 
jute bags. It is also reported that some 
round lots of Canadian spring wheat have 
been sold at considerably over $3 bu. 

The market for winter wheat flour is 
much stronger, and wholesale jobbing 
prices have advanced 20@50c bbl. There 
is a decided improvement in demand, with 
sales of 50 to 100 bag lots at $10.50@ 
10.60 bbl in new cotton bags, and at 
$10.40 in second-hand jute bags. A 
number of carload lots have changed 
hands at $10 bbl, in jute bags, ex-track. 


The price of bread at Sydney, N. S., 
was advanced 2c per loaf this week. On 
the other hand, the .price at Fredericton, 
N. B., was reduced lc per loaf, and is 
now selling at 13c wholesale and l4c 
retail for a 24-02 loaf. This reduction 
was due to the fact that one baker, who 
had been wrapping his bread as _ pre- 
scribed by the health department regu- 
lations, declined to make his charge more 
than 13c wholesale. The bakers of St. 
John, N. B., say that they were caught 

napping, in that they failed to stock up 
with flour before the recent advance of 
$2.25 bbl, and that they will now have to 
buy at the new price, which will add 11,4c 
to each loaf, exclusive of the cost of 
wrapping. 

A meeting of Canadian spring wheat 
millers was held here at the office of the 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., on 
Jan. 2, when James Stewart, chairman 
Canadian Wheat Board, was present. 
The leading questions dealt with were 
present prices for flour and supplies of 
wheat, but nothing definite was arrived 
at, and the meeting was adjourned till 
Jan. 12, when there will be a general sit- 
ting of the board and millers at Winni- 
peg. W. A. Black, managing director 
Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., W. W. 
Hutchison, manager Lake of the Woods 
Milling Co., Ltd., and Brigadier-General 
A. E. Labelle, vice-president St. Law- 
rence Flour Mills Co., Ltd., left here on 
Jan. 8, to attend the Winnipeg meeting. 

Tuomas S, Bark. 





Foreign Exchange 
Cable rates for foreign exchange, week 
ending Jan. 3, as compiled by the Federal 
Reserve Board: 


Par 

Countries— Coin value Highest Lowest 
ae carta wud er Pound $4.8665 $3.8025 $3.765 

France .......Franc .193 0945 .092 
Sos dy aces France -193 -0967 .0925 
BOE “everceccus Lira -193 0772 .0754 
Switzerland ..Franc -193 -1808 -1785 
Germany ..... Mark -2382 -0214 -0203 
Poland ....eses Mark .2382 -0105 -009 
Czecho- 

Slovakia ...Krone -2026 -0185 -0170 
Jugo-Slavia ..Krone .2026 -0095 .009 
Roumania ...... Leu -193 -0310 -0285 
BREIR oc rivvovece Peso .193 .1935 -1925 
Denmark .....Krone -268 -1945 -1910 
Norway ...... Krone .268 -205 +2020 
Sweden ...... Krona .268 -2160 -2140. 
Netherlands Guilder .402 -37625 .37375 
Argentina ..... Peso 1.0365 1.02 1.01375 
Mexico ........ Peso .4985 -505 -5032 
pc Pee Yen .4985 -5075 -50375 

China— 

Hongkong ...Dollar -8642 1.00 94 
Shanghai ...... Tael 1,202 1.62 1.54 
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New York, N. Y., Jan. 10.—Many 
things have happened within the last few 
days to remind one that this is a presi- 
dential year. The coming campaign is 
likely to be the most picturesque and in 
some respects the most sensational since 
Mr. Bryan first entered the stage with 
his free silver craze in 1896. He has 
lasted a good while, but most people 
hive underestimated his ability as a poli- 
tician. He is still to be reckoned with, 
and a good many Democrats are lying 
awake nights trying to think up ways of 
eiminating him from the presidential 
contest that is ahead. There is no doubt 
that the active campaigning by aspirants 
in both parties will become ultimately 
a factor in the business and investment 
outlook. There never was a presidential 
year when business in some respects was 
not influenced by the issues of the cam- 


paign. 
MR. HOOVER 


In the judgment of some of the strong- 
est men in American finance, Herbert 
Hoover will become of growing impor- 
tance in the presidential campaign. Let 
ine repeat here what a great banker of 
international reputation said to me the 
other day: “A whole lot may happen to 
hange conditions before the June nom- 
inations are made. I look for extraor- 
dinary developments in the international 
money market, with the possibility of 
such a readjustment abroad as _ shall 
make it advisable for the American peo- 
ple to ask a man of great organizing 
ibility to take the helm and make the 
most of reconstruction work. 

“Should that situation arise, Herbert 
Hoover is likely to spend four years in 
the White House. He is the strongest 
man that the World War has developed. 
He can do about everything well but 
make a speech. In that he fails utterly, 
which is not to be wondered at, because 
he has nothing of the politician about 
him and would not lift his hand to win 
the nomination. Let me say again, how- 
ever, that Herbert Hoover has a good 
show for the nomination. I think the 
Democrats would like to nominate him, 
though he is a Republican. But do 
not forget the fact that Herbert Hoover, 
ibove all, is an American of the finest 
type.” 

INTERNATIONAL FINANCE 


Hoover might easily be the man, for 
many people expect a terrific readjust- 
ment in foreign banking conditions, with 
such demoralization in foreign currencies 
s will call for quick action by experi- 
enced hands. The foreign exchange sit- 
ation is pretty near the demoralization 
tage. Everything depends upon the 

ondon bill, which in the strict sense of 
he word can hardlly be called a sterling 

ill. This is because New York, instead 

f London, ranks today as the only free 
gold market in the world. You would 
find it difficult to obtain much: of any 
zold in London. 

One financier of broad experience re- 
‘ently said that the whole world had 
temporarily at least abandoned the gold 
tandard. He added that the situation 
was getting worse, and that there would 
be from now on a terrific scramble for 
the American gold supply. Whether this 
develops or not, the fact is that the 
country is headed for interesting develop- 
ments in international finance. No one 
can tell what the world is up against at 
a time when the Federal Reserve system 
is operating upon a very low reserve 
basis and the great Bank of England re- 
ports about the lowest reserve ratio on 
record. It looks now as if the country 
would have to practice economies and ex- 
ert itself to increase production. Such 
action has been urged upon the people 


by the ablest men in the United States, 
but it has not been very effective yet. 


TWELVE MONTHS 


There are excellent reasons for believ- 
ing that 1920 will be an altogether ex- 
traordinary financial year. It looks as 
if money market conditions would be the 
determining influence in investment and 
business matters during much of the 
time. After the controversy over the 
peace compact has been terminated and 
some basis of agreement has_ been 
reached, the indications are that the 
country will see quick business revival 
and activity in various lines where large 
undertakings have been held in abeyance 
until world-peace was officially declared. 
There is no doubt that the long-drawn- 
out controversy over the peace compact 


tion to influence various movements in 
the money market whenever it conceives 
such action to be for the best interests of 
the country. When it calls a halt, it 
means what it says. 

In view of its action in previous crises, 
it is perfectly apparent that the country 
should be devoutly grateful for the mag- 
nificent public board which is in control 
of the nation’s banking affairs at a time 
when wise leadership is of all things to 
be desired. Its action in asking the 
bankers of the large cities to give up 
competitive methods, and not to try to 
attract abnormal amounts of credits to 
the reserve city banks, is likely to be 
productive of much good. Such scram- 
bles for deposits are not good for the 
banks of the cities or of the country. 
There are times when it is proper to pay 
high interest rates, but this effort should 
not be made at the moment when the 
leading financiers and government of- 
ficials are cautioning the public to spend 
less than it earns. It looks as if there 
would be more or less acute credit strain 
until the year was over. At any rate 
such tendencies will probably continue 
for some time. Furthermore, they are 
likely to be of immense importance in 
the money and investment situation. 

It looks now as if the country would 
have sufficient business activity to jus- 
tify continued strength of money rates. 
There is an immense volume of financing 
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and the League of Nations has been a 
detrimental influence, but the indications 
are that the next few months will see 
extraordinary expansion and highly in- 
teresting developments. 


PUBLIC ABSORPTION 


The stock market has held surprisingly 
well in the face of various disconcerting 
influences. The outside public is gen- 
uinely in the market, doing a good deal 
of quiet buying on its own account. On 
the other hand, there has been much 
liquidation in some quarters. This shows 
that sentiment is unsettled, and that the 
average man does not know how to in- 
terpret market conditions. But inves- 
tors who have the money to pay outright 
for what they buy are on top in such a 
situation as exists today, and this sup- 
port has been an influence of immense 
importance for the last four weeks. 

Although Wall Street has witnessed 
enormous selling, it has also seen broad 
buying, and much of the buying has been 
of the good sort. A good deal of it has 
been in odd lots, which means that thou- 
sands of shares of seasoned securities 
are passing into the hands of investors 
who are protecting their sources of in- 
come. In these days of high living ex- 
penses, this action is highly desirable, for 
there is no doubt that the burden of pay- 
ing one’s bills is as acute now as it ever 
has been in the history of this country. 


UNUSUAL LOANS 


Wall Street is coming to have a whole- 
some respect for the Federal Reserve 
Board. This is natural, because the 
board exerts a remarkable influence in 
money market affairs and is in a posi- 
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which will have to be arranged for as 
soon as it is possible for the great bank- 
ing-houses to market large loans in this 
country. The past year has. been one of 
great importance, with the heaviest se- 
curity flotations ever negotiated. It looks 
as if these large flotations may continue 
and the market be asked to absorb an 
immense volume of foreign government 
securities and foreign loans during the 
next few months. 

Some of the industrial corporations are 
in need of new capital, but others are in 
the strongest working capital condition 
that they have ever reported. The indi- 
cations are that Wall Street will have an 
interesting bond market before the year 
is over. And a big, strong and intelli- 
gent bond market is much to be desired 
by those having the best interests of the 
country at heart. 


GOLD OUTFLOW 


The gold outflow is assuming large 
proportions. There is no telling just 
where it will end. Later on, the strife 
for gold is likely to become more acute, 
as the public treasuries of Europe have 
been enormously weakened by the condi- 
tions prevailing in most countries. The 
indications are that a great deal of gold 
will be shipped out of this country dur- 
ing 1920. The net exports in 1919 ex- 
ceeded all predictions. They were un- 
usually heavy and,-because of unsettled 
conditions in Europe, it looks as if the 
gold outflow would be resumed in large 
volume later on. 


BUYING BONDS 


There is reason to believe that the bond 
market will broaden materially during 
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the next few months. The greater the 
unsettlement about business conditions, 
the broader will be the inquiry by hard- 
headed investors for the sort of securi- 
ties that are ordinarily taken to induce a 
comforting sleep. The American inves- 
tor is a peculiar animal, and needs to 
be led. Under wise leadership and good 
buying, with indications that the situa- 
tion has improved materially, it is fair 
to assume that the public will release 
increased buying orders for high-grade 
bonds. 
NEW EXPORT LOANS 

Action by the War Finance Corpora- 
tion in arranging to advance $17,000,000 
in connection with foreign shipments of 
American merchandise suggests that a 
considerable portion of the great $1,000,- 
000,000 fund at the command of the Cor- 
poration may be eventually used for this 
purpose. It has always been a puzzle to 
many people why this assistance has not 
been offered more generously before. 
There have been legal difficulties in the 
way, however, and it has been said that 
legislation will be required before it is 
possible for the board to dispense the as- 
sistance in the way it should. 





Fire in Sperry’s Ogden Plant 

Ocven, Uran, Jan. 10.—Building con- 
struction equipment and structures of 
the Sperry Flour Co. mill unit in Ogden 
were destroyed by fire last week, with a 
total loss of $18,000, according to the 
estimate of G. B. Flack, Ogden manager 
of the company. 

The origin of the fire is undetermined, 
but it is*supposed to have started in the 
steam plant utilized to keep concrete 
from freezing during winter construction 
work. The loss included the steam plant, 
concrete bunkers and mixing equipment, 
building materials shed, 1,500 bbls of ce- 
ment and three dynamos. 

Despite the fire the company will carry 
through its plans for opening the Sperry 
elevators on Thursday, Friday and Sat- 
urday. 

W. E. Zuppann. 





British Export Restrictions 

Wasuineton, D. C., Jan. 10.—The fol- 
lowing grain products have been re- 
moved from the British list of restricted 
exports, according to advices to the De- 
partment of Commerce from the Ameri- 
can consul general at London: buck- 
wheat; feedingstuffs containing molasses; 
patent and proprietary cattle food of all 
kinds; all cakes and meal which may be 
used for forage or food for animals, with 
the exception of cottonseed cake and 
meal, linseed cake and meal, maize germ 
meal, maize meal and flour, all of which 
are on the restricted list for exportation 
to all destinations. 

Joun J. Marrinan. 





Minneapolis—Flour Output and Exports 


Flour output and foreign flour shipments 
of Minneapolis mills by calendar years: 








Output Exports *Per ct. 

bbls bbls exported 

fo Sree 17,500,890 875,885 5.00 
$ 14,413,830 1,334,260 9.26 
§ 17,610,845 1,085,590 6.16 
f 18,541,650 1,410,970 7.60 
g 18,089,195 1,459,690 8.06 
Hs 17,769,280 1,873,930 10.54 
§ 17,673,725 1,764,805 9.98 
BOABs vo cvccreé 17,031,935 1,132,640 6.65 
>) Feeeereee ee 15,795,470 1,136,685 7.19 
i ere Se 15,375,760 1,323,650 8.61 
BOOD. ccccocvee 14,867,245 1,645,190 11.07 
BOGS ce cccsenecs 13,694,895 2,121,255 15.44 
1907... ccceccee 13,660,465 2,349,640 17.19 
THOS. cw cvecde 18,825,795 2,425,035 17.64 
|) ee ee 14,366,095 2,188,775 15.23 
1906. .ccccccce 13,652,735 1,741,120 12.75 
903 15,581,805 3,080,610 19.77 
2 16,260,105 3,410,405 20.97 
BORE oe iiodsce 15,921,880 3,897,905 21.31 
acct dascee 15,082,725 4,702,485 31.11 
LESD. cccvcscce 14,291,780 4,009,135 28.05 
LEOG sa veseues 14,232,595 4,052,585 28.47 
4 PRE TE eee 13,635,205 3,942,630 29.13 
|, SPT 12,874,890 3,717,265 28.80 
ery 10,581,635 3,080,935 29.11 
Bs Sable decen 9,400,535 2,370,756 26.21 
BOOS os wc cvecde 9,377,635 2,877,275 30.68 
BOOR icc ccisies 9,750,470 3,337,205 34,22 
|. See 7,877,947 3,038,065 38.53 
BORG c cee viseve 6,988,830 2,107,125 30.14 
| BS 6,088,865 1,953,815 32.08 
BESS. wv cccsice 7,056,680 2,197,640 21.14 
| Serer. 6,574,900 2,650,000 40.30 
BOGS cc veivets 6,168,000 2,288,500 37.10 
SU ccwinver 5,221,245 1,834,845 35.13 
| Aare 5,317,670 1,805,875 33.22 
| CPT ee 4,046,220 1,343,105 33.10 
» |) PPP STE 3,175,910 1,201,630 37.83 
SOUR s bavs canes 3,142,97 1,181,322 37.58 
SOL 2,051,840 799,440 38.96 
| os PEPE eee 1,551,790 442,600 28.52 
U8TB. wc csevecs 940,785 107,185 11.39 


*Per cent of flour output exported direct 
by mills to foreign countries. 
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Though the flour market was very 
strong, with firmness in prices all along 
the line, closely following advances in 
wheat, the volume of business was small, 
because at the present high levels, with 
the possible effect of surrounding con- 
ditions unknown, buyers are extremely 
careful about making purchases. ‘One 
big factor in this situation is the effect 
that these high prices are having on the 
baking industry. 

It has been stated that, with present 
bread prices, bakers cannot more than 
break even with flour at $13. Conse- 
quently, it is obvious that present prices 
have something of a terrifying effect. 
Fortunately for the baking trade, it is 
at present fairly well stocked with flour, 
placing it in a reasonably good waiting 
position. 

So far as local conditions are con- 
cerned, the outstanding feature is the 
strength in the market for first clears 
and rye flours. A month ago neither of 
these could have been forced upon buy- 
ers at $2 bbl below their present price 
levels. 

General quotations: spring first patent, 
$15@16; standard patent, $13.75@14.75; 
first clear, $10@11; soft winter straights, 
$11@11.25; hard winter straights, $13.50 
@15; first clear, $10@13; rye, $9@9.75,— 
all in jute. 


1919 RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


According to the statistical report just 
issued by the New York Produce Ex- 
change, the receipts of flour at New 
York for 1919 were 7,996,058 bbls, against 
8,534,979 for the previous year, a de- 
crease of 538,921 bbls; exports of flour 
for 1919 were 8,654,085 bbls, against 5,- 
082,250 for 1918, an increase of 3,571,- 
835 bbls; receipts of wheat for 1919 were 
50,154,500 bus, against 33,856,528 the pre- 
vious year, an increase of 16,297,972 bus; 
exports were 39,914,248 bus for 1919, 
against 28,924,324 for 1918, an increase 
of 10,989,924 bus. 

Assuming the flour figures include the 
amount exported by the local mills, which 
was 475,000 bbls out of a total outturn 
of 1,925,000, the total receipts would be 
practically 9,921,058 bbls. Deducting the 
total exports from this leaves 1,266,973 
bbls for local consumption, and in view 
of the fact that normal annual consump- 
tion in the Metropolitan district is put at 
6,000,000 bbls, it would look as though 
many of its inhabitants went without 
bread. This shows conclusively that any- 
thing can be proven by statistics. The 
discrepancy may possibly be accounted 
for by the fact that railroad terminals, 
in making reports, specify only the num- 
ber of cars; consequently, if cars were 
loaded well above the average, it would 
not show in the figures. 


TOBLER & CO. INCORPORATE 


Tobler & Co., New York, who have for 
20 years controlled the sale of Dufour 
& Co.’s bolting cloth in the United States 
and Canada, have recently incorporated 
their business, taking in Alfred C. Kuhn 
and J. A. Kenney, both of whom have 
been in the employ of the firm for many 
years. 

Jacob Tobler will be in active control 
of the organization in the office of presi- 
dent and treasurer, J. A. Kenney act- 
ing as secretary. . 

The concern reports very prosperous 
business, proving that the efforts of those 
connected with it have been fully re- 


warded by the general popularity of 
Dufour bolting cloth. : 
NOTES 

Paul Klopstock, of Paul Klopstock & 
Co., New York, exporters, will sail for 
Europe Jan, 28 on the Mauretania. 

Robert C. Tennant, of the Tennant & 
Hoyt Co., Lake City, Minn., sailed for 
South America, Jan. 7, on the Ebro, and 
will be gone about two months. 

Aage Iversen, who was formerly con- 
nected with Otto Madsen, Copenhagen, 
Denmark, is now with Bech, Van Siclen 
& Co., Inc., New York, and has charge 
of its flour department. 

S. Grann-Meyer, New York flour bro- 
ker, who has been for some time connect- 
ed with the Trans-Oceanic Trading Co., 
has recently resigned, and will hereafter 
conduct a flour brokerage business at 18 
Broadway. 

Among the millers to visit New York 
last week were W. C. Kreger, general 
sales-manager of the Weber Flour Mills 
Corporation, Salina, Kansas, W. S. Mc- 
Clintic, travelling sales-manager, and T. 
A. Linfit, sales-manager, of the Leaven- 
worth (Kansas) Milling Co., and Clem L. 
Beckenbach, sales-manager of the Kaull 
Milling Co., Kansas City. 





BUFFALO 

Burrato, N. Y., Jan, 10.—Nothing ap- 
proaching the present condition of the 
flour market hete has been known in 
years. It is simply impossible to fix a 
reasonably fair price, from day to day, 
owing to the rapid advances and the un- 
certainty concerning the future. The 
mills are asking more than quotations, 
and getting it in some cases. That there 
will be higher prices next week is certain, 
and if $20 flour is not reached before the 
close of the month several old millers 
here will take a back seat in the prophet 
class. 

Sales were made here this week of 
fancy family spring wheat patents at 
$16@16.25 in small lots, and the inside 
price is asked today for carloads. An- 
other peculiar condition is the higher 
prices asked for bakers patent over the 
regular family quality. This is said to 
be due to the high prices asked for the 
wheat necessary for that class of flour. 
Then also the best family flour is meeting 
with considerable competition, outside of 
the government distribution, which latter 
is being taken quite seriously of late by 
some of the mills. 

Trade is naturally light on the late 
advance, and the fact that buyers as a 
rule have enough flour coming to them to 
be on easy street in that respect, but 
there are a few who show considerable 
anxiety over present conditions. Con- 
tinued talk of $4 wheat is getting them 
nervous. 

Millers are greatly pleased with the 
way clears are moving out and it is said 
that the heavy stocks here will be cleaned 
up in a few days at the present rate of 
export takings. The price is said to be 
around $10, which, although low, was ac- 
ceptable, considering the large load the 
millers have been carrying for some time. 

Prices of flour to the retail grocers 
will be advanced 25@50c Monday morn- 
ing, to be followed by a still higher 
figure before the close of the week, and 
it is said $16 will be cheap by the close 
of the month. 

Rye flour is 80c higher than last week, 
with demand light, but better than ex- 
pected. It is believed there will be no 
trouble in disposing of the flour at the 
advance, as the cereal is a scarce article 
here, even at the high prices being ob- 
tained. 

Kansas mill agents here have had their 
prices advanced 40c this week and say 
the situation is strong, although trade 


has dropped off almost completely. Short 
patent is quoted at $15@15.20, and stand- 
ard patent at $14.50@14.70, with some 
mills still higher. 

The cheapest flour on the market seems 
to be soft winter patents, which have 
only been advanced 5@10c bbl during 
the week, and are not selling. Repre- 
sentatives here are asking $13 for short 
winter, $12.50 for standard and $11.20 for 
pastry, track, Buffalo. 

Millfeeds continue dull, and the market 
is again lower, with a liberal supply. 
Buyers are gambling on the mills shut- 
ting down, and will not take fresh hold 
until their stocks are considerably re- 
duced. Local stuff is not plentiful, and 
it is believed that holders of through 
billed stuff from the West are beginning 
to tighten up on prices, as recent pur- 
chases could not be duplicated today. 
Bran and middlings were offered by the 
local mills at $1, and flour middlings at 
50c, under last week, while red dog was 
cut $1 ton. Some of the mills are finding 
no trouble in getting the price for bran 
today, and look for an improvement next 
week. 

Corn-meal coarse feed is in good de- 
mand, and prices followed the advance 
in the cereal. Hominy feed is offered 
at $66, sacked, track, Buffalo, January 
shipment. No offerings of spot. Gluten 
feed was quoted at $72, sacked, 30 days’ 
shipment, track, Buffalo. Cottonseed 
meal in liberal supply and dull. Oil meal 
easier; resellers are asking $77, and the 
mills offering at $75 for January and 
$73 for February and March shipment. 

Buckwheat lower, sales being reported 
at $3 per 100 lbs, track, Buffalo. Country 
holders are generally asking $3.25, but 
buyers will not pay it. Buckwheat flour 
quiet. The mills are asking $5.75 in small 


paper sacks, delivered Buffalo, but lower | 


prices are looked for. Milo maize, $2.85 
per 100 lbs, prompt shipment, track, Buf- 
falo. 

Rolled oats firm, with a good demand. 
Oat hulls, reground, are very scarce, with 
a good inquiry at $31, sacked, track, Buf- 
falo. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Buffalo mills for the week, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 





Flour Pet. of 

output activity 
This week 143,775 86 
Last week .... 108,350 65 
Year ago one -o+ 186,660 81 
Ww: TE OMS «cece veees 102,570 61 
Three years ago .........+. 107,500 64 


NOTES 


While the mills here managed to get 
along with the cars sent them, outside 
mills are either short of wheat or cars, 
and ran only part of the week. 


Stocks of wheat in store here are 13,- 
100,000 bus, compared with 5,341,000 a 
year ago. The quantity of wheat afloat 
is 1,720,000 bus, while last year there 
were 22,786,000. 

The steamer F. W. Hart, of the Tom- 
linson fleet, was taken into port from the 
breakwall this week, and will be unload- 
ed. She has 210,000 bus wheat aboard, 
and is: the first storage grain vessel to 
be brought in this winter. 

A very neat calendar has been issued 
by the Eastern Grain, Mill & Elevator 
Corporation of Buffalo, It is a five-color 
reproduction of the combined Concrete 
and Central elevators, and is considered 
a very artistic piece of work. 

Lake steamers may again be operated 
by railroads if an amendment to the 
Esch bill, now pending in Congress, is 
adopted. The bill gives the Interstate 
Commerce Commission power to authorize 
railroads to operate lake lines if it is 
shown this is for the public interest. 


As to Governor Smith’s address to the 
legislature urging the construction of a 
state elevator here, grain men say there 
is no need for more elevators in Buffalo, 
and it is generally believed that he 
ignores facts concerning the failure of 
the barge canal to carry. more grain and 
also the falling off of grain receipts at 
this port last season. 

The Grain Corporation this week 
shipped 450,000 bus wheat to Boston, Bal- 
timore, Philadelphia and New York, via 
all lines. Theré are still to go 1,812,000 
bus. The port requires 1,882 cars, of 
which the Grain Corporation -needs 1,295. 
Today’s supply is 90 cars coopered and 
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ready to load, and 26 on all roads to be 
fixed up; 25 boxcars are expected Mon- 
day for inspection and, if fit, will be 


accepted. 
E. BanGasser. 





ROCHESTER’ 


Rocnester, N. Y., Jan. 10.—Flour 
trade rules slow. There is some inquiry, 
but actual business is light. The sharp 
advance in prices this week all along the 
line, in some instances ranging up to $1 
bbl on spring patents, has acted as a de- 
pressant. 

The impression is that stocks of job- 
bers and the trade here generally are 
running low and that, whatever the price, 
a certain amount of business cannot be 
withheld long. This is given color by the 
fact that inquiry is mostly for spot de- 
livery. There is a general belief that 
prices will work still higher. Some mill- 
ers see $20 flour before the end of the 
crop year. Should the trade come to this 
view generally, it would mean a buying 
campaign to get stocked up in advance, 
which of itself would stimulate prices. 

Some of the mills report a little better 
demand for clears. In sympathy with the 
advancing wheat prices, most mills have 
put up their prices on clears 25@50c bbl. 
Trade on low-grade is light, with some 
accumulation of stock. However, prices 
have been advanced in the case of some 
mills 25@50c bbl, the same reasons ob- 
taining as in the case of clears. 

While there is no acute shortage of 
cars, mills have been handicapped some- 
what, particularly in the matter of get- 
ting wheat through from the Buffalo ele- 
vators. Flour movements are by .no 
means down to the basis of present sales. 
Most of the mills had contracted a rea- 
sonable amount ahead, and with shipping 
instructions coming in freely now, espe- 
cially since the prices of flour have tight- 
ened up, there is no lack of actual busi- 
ness, 

Western mill agents report few sales. 
Prices on their standard brands. have 
been advanced about $1 bbl on a jobbing 
basis. In the face of reluctance of deal- 
ers and the trade to load up, there has 
been no attempt to force sales. Business 
offered has been taken care of. The im- 
pression is that higher prices are on the 
way. 

Principal quotations for hard wheat 
flours: spring patents, $15.50@16 bbl, 
cotton 1,,’s, car lots, Boston; local, $15.40; 
spring straights, local, $15, cotton 14’s; 
bakers patent, $15.25, cotton 4’s, car 
lots, Boston; first clears, $10.25@10.75, 
cotton 1/,’s, car lots, Boston; local, $10.50; 
low-grade, $7@7.50, jute, car lots, Bos- 
ton. Western brands: fancy patent, 
$16.55, cotton 1/,’s; bakers patent, $15.95, 
—all jobbing basis. 

Conditions that obtained weeks ago in 
the pastry flour trade persist. There is 
good inquiry, but with the available sup- 
ply of soft winter wheat dwindling owing 
to the bullish sentiment of owners, the 
flour output is much affected. Some 
owners are asking up to $2.90 bu for 
good soft wheat. Little business has 
been done on that basis, but it shows the 
trend of the market. All this is forcing 
flour prices higher gradually. Winter 
straights are quoted at $12.35 bbl, cotton 
1/,’s, car lots, Boston; local, $12. 

Both whole-wheat and graham flours 
continue dull. Prices are nominal, with 
actual business down to a few barrels to 
a customer. Trade in rye flour is fair. 
While there is no quotable change in 
price, the tone is firmer, following the 
recent advance, with best white brands 
held at $10.15@10.25 bbl, cotton 1,’s, 
car lots, Boston. Western brands slow, 
and prices nominal. There is a little 
better demand for buckwheat flour. None 
is milled here, and business is on a job- 
bing basis at around 614c Ib, in small 
packages. 

There is a firmer tone to the feed 
market. Prices have been advanced about 
$1 ton on bran at most mills. Middlings 
prices have also stiffened a little. The 
sharpest advance is shown in oat feed 
and corn meal, with prices higher by $3 
ton than a week ago. Principal quota- 
tions: spring bran, $48@51 ton, sacked, 
car lots, Boston; jobbing, $48; winter 
bran, $51, sacked, local only; spring mid- 
dlings, $55@60, sacked, car lots, Boston; 
local, $55; winter middlings, $60, mill door 
only. Rye feed in good demand, with 
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prices unchanged at $50@52 ton, sacked, 
mostly local trade. Oat feed $69, bulk, 
and corn meal $70, bulk, both local. Corn 
meal, table quality, is selling in small 
quantities at $5 per 100 lbs. 


ROCHESTER FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Rochester mills, with a 


weekly capacity of 18,600 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output § activity 
Thie WOGE «cede ceccecoceoes 13,100 70 
net WEEK wccccccccccesscs 10,000 54 


Of this week’s total, 10,600 bbls were 
spring wheat flour, 1,800 winter, and 700 
rye. 

, NOTES 

The Moseley & Motley Milling Co. has 
purchased the property bounded by 
Brown, Oak and Jay streets and the 
rie Canal, and occupied by the grain 
elevators of the Monroe Warehouse Co. 
lhree spurs from the New York Central 
ive abundant railroad facilities. 

The Washburn-Crosby Co. was low on 
the Monroe County flour contract for 
1920, with a bid of $12.90 bbl in wood. 
Six hundred barrels are covered. The 
company in question has been after the 
county contract for some time, and made 
a special price to capture it, according to 
the county purchasing agent, Henry W. 
Morse. ‘The empty barrels will be re- 
turned to the company. 

T. W. Kwapp. 





PHILADELPHIA 

Puitapetpntia, Pa., Jan. 10.—The local 
flour market is stronger, and the hard 
wheat mills have generally advanced 
prices this week. The scarcity and high 
value of the best grades of wheat are 
given as the causes of the rising values, 
and manufacturers are not anxious to 
sell. Second-hand stocks have moved up 
a little in price, but are still available 
below mill limits and commanding the 
bulk of the attention of the trade, which 
is not disposed to Operate beyond well- 
assured needs. 

A feature of the market has been the 
offering of Canadian flour at $15 bbl. 
It is reported that a fair amount of busi- 
ness has been done in these goods, but 
many in the trade say that they do not 
expect them to sell very freely in compe- 
tition. with the hard wheat grades made 
in this country. The favorite Minneapo- 
lis family patents continue to be the best 
sellers, and are commanding $16.25@ 
16.50, cotton or jute, per 196 lbs. 

Hard winters are also very strong and 
higher, but quiet, as dealers are unwill- 
ing to pay ruling mill limits. Soft win- 
ters are firm but quiet, with ample of- 
ferings. 

Prices of rye flour are likewise firmly 
maintained, but demand is light. Corn 
products quiet and steady. 

NOTES 

The flour, feed and grain house of H. 
H. Lynn & Co., Bethlehem, Pa., was to- 
tally destroyed by fire on Jan. 5. The 
loss was over $25,000. 

Among visitors on the Commercial Ex- 
change this week were B. T. Bickel, 
grain dealer, of Sioux City, Iowa, and 
H. W. Hilyard, corn shipper, of Kenyon, 
Del. 

At the annual meeting of the Flour 
Club of Philadelphia on Tuesday, the 
following officers were elected: Hubert 
J. Horan, president; Thomas K. Sharp- 
less, vice-president; William J. Rardon, 
secretary; William McAleer, Jr., treas- 
urer. 

Samuel Knighton & Son, official repre- 
sentatives of the Canadian Wheat Board, 
on Thursday began offering large quan- 
tities of Canadian government grade 
spring wheat flour, which will not be sold 
for export but exclusively for domestic 
consumption. 

The Philadelphia Manufacturers’ Rep- 
resentatives’ Association has chosen the 
following officers and directors to serve 
for the ensuing year: E. W. Tallman, of 
Shredded Wheat Co., president; J. S. 
Eisenman, of Corn Products Refining 
Co., vice-president; James J. Riley, 
manufacturers’ agent, secretary; M. L. 
James, of James & Washington, treasur- 
er. On the board of directors are J. C. 
Dow, of Genesee Pure Food Co; Robert 
Stewart, of Corby-Cobb Co; J. J. Hallo- 
well, of T. A. James & Co., Inc; A. C. 
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Unger, of Arthur C. Unger Co; T. J. 
Trotter, of Scott Paper Co; C. C, Miller, 
of Charles C. Miller & Co; C. Herbert 
Powers, of A. Colburn Co; Samuel H. 
Frowert, of Ox-Fibre Brush Co; W. 
Henry Rohr, of Frank A. Smith & Co; 
and David Hunter, of S. H. Levin’s 
Sons’ Co. 
Samuet S. Daniets. 





BALTIMORE 

Battimore, Mp., Jan. 10.—Flour was 
jacked up some more to keep in fashion, 
but prices were most irregular and de- 
mand next to nothing. Resellers in in- 
stances offered stuff at rates calculated 
to make even a local bear shudder, to 
say nothing of a northwestern bull. One 
buyer paid up to $16.60, cotton, for a 
single car of a special brand of spring 
extra short patent, and while he was pay- 
ing that figure, it is said a Minneapolis 
leader was seeking car-lot business on 
the quiet at $14.75, and city mills were 
and still are quoting their spring pat- 
ent at $14.50, cotton, in a jobbing way, 
or 40c less in car lots. That was the. dif- 
ference between the high and low seller 
of spring patent—$2.50 bbl! The dis- 
parity in other grades was also marked, 
but probably not as much so as in patent. 

Springs averaged higher, but were gen- 
erally beyond the reach of buyers, first 
patents closing nominally at $15@15.75; 
standard brands, $14.25@15,—in 98-lb 
cottons; 45c more in wood, or 40c less in 
bulk. Many mills were asking more than 
these figures, but the foregoing quota- 
tions, barring the exception noted, re- 
flect the range at which the limited busi- 
ness was done. Nothing has developed 
in first clear since the sale of 5,000 bbls 
up to $10.25, jutes. 

Hard winters were upward but slow, 
first patents at the close ranging nom- 
inally $14.25@15; straights, $13.50@ 
14.25,—-in  98-lb cottons; 45c more in 
wood, or 40c less in bulk. Some good 
sales on the late break at $1 under pres- 
ent asking prices were uncovered, but 
buyers showed no disposition to trade 
basis current rates. They said they would 
buy government flour or await Argentine 
flour. First clear was neither offered nor 
wanted. 

Soft winters were higher but inactive, 
with patents closing nominally at $12@ 
12.25; near-by straights, $10.75@11,—in 
98-lb cottons; 45c more in wood, or 40c 
less in bulk. These prices are largely 
nominal, because they are a good pre- 
mium over the government figures and 
well up to the jobbing rates of the city 
mills. To all appearances, patent was 
entirely neglected, as no dealer could buy 
and compete with city mills with profit. 
A few cars of near-by straight changed 
hands at $10.25 in second-hand sacks, up 
to $10.60 bulk, but principally at $10.50 
in second-hand cottons. Some top quality 
stock was held at $10.85 bulk, with $10.60 
bulk the best bid. The nominal asking 
range at the close was $10.75@11, the 
former in second-hand, and the latter in 
new, cottons. 

City mills ran conservatively, and re- 
ported a fair domestic trade. They ad- 
vanced their winter flours 25c bbl, but 
made no change in springs, blends or 
feeds. 

Receipts of flour for the week, 21,141 
bbls; destined for export, 884. 


NOTES 

Number of seagoing vessels bound for 
Baltimore, 122; number now in port, 87. 

Cars permitted for wheat but not ar- 
rived, 1,026, indicating 1,231,200 bus yet 
to come forward. 

Exports from here this week included 
11,200 bbls flour and 742,072 bus. grain— 
705,914 wheat and 36,158 rye. 

Key Compton has been elected presi- 
dent of the Merchants’ and Manufactur- 
ers’ Association of Baltimore, succeed- 
ing William H. Matthai, retired. 

A. W. Mears, of White & Co., flour, 
accompanied by his wife, left Thursday 
for Fort Myers, on the Caloosahatchee 
River, near the Gulf coast of Florida. 

Receipts of new southern corn from 
Nov. 12, 1919, to Jan. 10, 1920, 21,185 
bus; year ago, 103,141. 
this week, $1.55@1.63; last year, $1.48@ 
1.65. 

Receipts of new southern wheat from 
June 20, 1919, to Jan. 10, 1920, 1,536,209 
bus; same period last year, 1,209,842. 


Range of prices © 


Range of prices this week, $2.33@2.511,; 
last year, $2.15@2.391%,. 

The flour quotations committee on 
*change for the month of January com- 
prises H. S. Belt, C. H. Gibbs and Duane 
H. Rice; alternates, C. H. Dorsey, J. M. 
Wharton and Lewis Blaustein. 

Irving T. Hull has resigned from the 
grain inspection department of the 
Chamber of Commerce, to become asso- 
ciated with his uncle, Duane H. Rice, 
senior of S. H. Ruth & Co., millers’ 
agents, 


Among the clearances from here this 
week were the steamer Santa Antao, with 
75,659 sacks, or 4,729 tons, of flour for 
Cherbourg, France, and the steamer 
Texan, with 375,114 bus wheat and 15,- 
673 sacks of flour for Genoa, Italy. 

xordon P. White, with Furness, Withy 
& Co., Ltd., steamship owners and agents, 
and Leonard M. Bruton, of Bruton, 
Runge & Morrison, Inc., grain and hay 
commission, have applied for member- 
ship in the Chamber of Commerce. 

Maryland millers on ’change this week 
were Ernest J. Sponseller, of Englar & 
Sponseller,. Westminster; H. A. Kline, 
president Farmers’ Milling & Grain Co., 
Mount Airy; A. H. Selby, secretary and 
manager Liberty Milling Co., German- 
town; A. H. Etzler, Thurmont. 

Recent visitors on ’change were Killian 
V. R. Nicol, vice-president Armour 
Grain Co., Richard Gambrill, cash grain, 
and Kenneth P. Edwards, of J. A. Ed- 
wards & Co., grain, Chicago; L. G. Clark, 
of Gibson & Clark, grain, Indiana, Pa., 
and H. S. Biekel, of Flanley Grain Co., 
Sioux City, Iowa. 

Two prominent members of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce passed away this week 
—Jere H. Wheelwright, chairman of 
board of Consolidated Coal Co., who died 
suddenly on Jan. 7 at the Hotel Grande 
in Paris, France, and George Whitlock, 
lawyer and secretary of the American 


Bar Association, who, although in poor ° 


health for some time, succumbed on Jan. 
8 at his home in this city after a few 
days’ illness. 

Cuartes H. Dorsey. 





BOSTON 

Boston, Mass., Jan. 10.—Most of the 
local millers’ agents reported very little 
flour-selling this week, although an occa- 
sional carload was taken by some jobber 
or baker who had run out. General con- 
ditions show no improvement, and the 
situation is far from encouraging. 

The present period of dullness is un- 
usual, as at this time, as a rule, the trade 
is in the market for flour, and purchases 
freely. The trade here is in no imme- 
diate danger of a shortage of flour, for 
stocks are accumulating, showing that ar- 
rivals during the past month have been 
coming forward more freely than the 
flour has been distributed. One reason 
advanced by the trade is that the family 
consumer and retailer have still plenty 
of flour on hand, bought some time ago, 
when reports of $20 flour at retail caused 
about every householder to stock up. A 
lot of this flour is still on hand, and until 
it becomes depleted there is little pros- 
pect of any material improvement from 
this branch of the trade. 

The government operations in flour 
here have also been a disturbing ele- 
ment in the situation. Flour men say 
that the government’s selling of flour at 
present prices can only be for a limited 
time, and can only result in putting into 
the hands of unwilling customers flour of 
a lower grade than usually sold, which 
has not hitherto been considered good 
enough for the family trade in this coun- 
try. 

Reports of reselling of flour in other 
markets on account of the recent advance 
in prices are received here, but so far as 
this market is concerned, no reselling of 
hard or soft wheat flours has been made 
to any extent. Some is offered, however, 
at prices that could not possibly be du- 
plicated from the mills today, but buyers 
are evidently not yet ready to operate. 

Most spring wheat flours are held 25@ 
50c bbl higher than a week ago, with hard 
winter wheat flours in some instances 
fully 50c higher. Soft winter wheat 
flours are generally advanced 25c bbl 
above last week’s prices. Spring first 
clears remain unchanged, with a quiet 
demand. 
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Corn products are held steady on white 
corn goods, but about 10c per 100 Ibs 
lower on yellow meals. Rolled and cut 
and ground oatmeal in good demand, and 
firmly held. 

Rye flour is offering in a limited way, 
with the market firmly held at $10.25@ 
10.50 per 196 lbs for white patent, and 
standard ranging $9.75@10.25. Demand 
moderate. 

Argentine bran was offered this week 
at $48.25 ton in 100-lb sacks, delivered 
to all New York, New Haven & Hartford 
points. Shipment made from New York 
City, where the bran is now unloaded. 


BOSTON FLOUR STOCKS 


The stock of flour in Boston remaining 
unsold Jan, 1, 1920, showed a slight in- 
crease over the previous month. Accord- 
ing to the statement issued by the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, on that date there re- 
mained in the hands of. jobbers and other 
distributors 40,388 bbls, compared with 
38,315 Dec, 1, 1919, and 78,836 Jan. 1, 
1919. These figures do not include the 
stocks of government flour here, which 
are not obtainable. 


RANGE OF FLOUR PRICES IN 1919 


Flour prices took a wide range during 
the past year, the low prices as a rule 
being during the early weeks and the top 
quotations during the closing weeks of 
the year. The range of prices, high and 
low, were as follows, per 196 Ibs, in 
sacks: 


Low High 

Spring patents, special short. .$10.95 $16.50 

Spring patents, standard ..... 10.50 15.75 

Hard winter patents ......... 10.60 15.50 

Soft winter patents .......... 10.40 13.50 
NOTES 


Adolph K. Wibanto, baker, Malden, 
Mass., is bankrupt. Liabilities, $746; as- 
sets, $75. 

The Hall-Baker Grain Co. of New 
York was incorporated in Augusta, 
Maine, this week, with $100,000 capital. 

Holl, Duncan & Vail, Inc., has been 
formed to deal in grain, feed, hay and 
groceries, with $25,000 capital. Isaac J. 
Vail is president. 

The Berwick Cake Co., Boston, was 
incorporated this week, with $350,000 cap- 
ital. Another formed this week was the 
Floyd Lunch Corporation, Boston, with 
$250,000 capital. 

Louis W. DePass. 





SALINA, KANSAS 


Demand for flour is improving. Sa- 
lina mills are booked practically for 60 
days in advance. Some of the mills, 
however, report scanty shipping instruc- 
tions, as part of the trade seems desirous 
of having bookings delayed 15 to 30 days. 
Business, on the whole, is described as 
much better than usual at this time of 
the year. 

Wheat prices are holding high and 
steady, Tuesday bringing the record 
price paid on the crop, when mills here 
were offering 86c above the government 
figures. Wheat receipts are fairly good, 
enough arriving to meet the demand of 
the mills. The car situation is notice- 
ably easier. Flour quotations this week: 
fancy patents, $14@14.75; 95 per cent, 
$13.50@14.25,—basis Kansas City. 

Millfeed demand improved at the be- 
ginning of the week, with demand holding 
unchanged since that time. Quotations: 
bran, $2@2.05 per 100 lbs, basis Kansas 
City, new burlaps; gray shorts, $2.40. 


NOTES 


C. E. Robinson, president of the Rob- 
inson Milling Co., is in Kansas City this 
week. 

Luther Shellabarger, of Decatur, IIL, 
visited the Shellabarger Mill & Elevator 
Co. this week. 

C. J. Brown, representative of the 
Robinson Milling Co. in northern Kan- 
sas, spent the week at the home office. 

Local millers report that from 25 to 
30 per cent of the wheat grown west of 
Salina remains in the hands of the farm- 
ers. 

At a meeting of the city council, the 
petition to oust oil tanks from the mill 
district was thoroughly discussed by at- 
torneys representing both the mills and 
the oil company. The council took the 
matter under advisement for two weeks, 
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JAPANESE FLOUR MARKET 


Weakness Reported in General Expectation 
of Importations from America 
—Market Previously Firm 


The Japan Weekly Chronicle for Dec. 
11 says: ; 

“The Japanese wheat flour market is 
now reported to be weak, owing to the 
general expectation of the import of 
flour from America. This tendency is 
marked on the Kobe market in view of 
the fact that it is one of the flour cen- 
ters in Japan, there being a number of 
mills in the city. 

“It will be remembered that the flour 
market in this country was exceedingly 
firm in the early part of last month, with 
a shortage of stocks and an increase in 
the prices of wheat, Manipulations on 
the part of a number of speculative mer- 
chants continued to force up the mar- 
ket. The restrictions on the export of 
flour from America were abolished on 
Nov. 15, with the result of prospects of 
large exports in the future. ‘This, as 
might be expected, dealt a blow to the 
Japanese market. 

“To make matters worse for the Jap- 
anese flour manufacturers as well as mer- 
chants, a leading Kobe merchant under- 
took large orders for foreign flour, such 
as from America and Australia, at the 
price of $3.05 (50-lb sacks), in spite of 
the prices of imports, particularly those 
from America, amounting to no less than 
$3.40, all expenses included. Meanwhile 
the Shanghai market declined, owing to 
a fall in the rate of exchange. It goes 
without saying that these facts did not 
fail to affect the Japanese market unfa- 
vorably. 

“The latest development is a fall of 
about 10c from the high prices prevail- 
ing some time ago, the new prices stand- 
ing at.$3 for December and January de- 
livery of Lily brand, $3.10 for February 
and March delivery of the same brand, 
and $3.10 for December and January 
delivery of the brand known among the 
Japanese merchants as takara-bukuro, or 
treasure-bag.” 





Cottonseed Meal in 1919 

According to J. H. Taylor, of the 
Taylor Commission Co., Atlanta, Ga., a 
review of the cottonseed meal business 
for the past 12 months should properly 
start with December, 1918, when stab- 
ilized prices, as the result of govern- 
mental action, were ruling; 36 per cent 
protein cottonseed meal was selling at 
the government price of $55 per ton, f.0.b. 
mills, and dealers were permitted a gross 
profit of $1.50 per ton, with the result 
that trading was limited to an extreme 
degree. These conditions prevailed for 
several months following, and then ac- 
cumulations began to take place and cot- 
tonseed meal became a burden to the 
manufacturer and of little interest to the 
dealer or consumer. 

Under these conditions the manufac- 
turers finally appealed to Washington for 
permission to export some of the surplus 
meal. On the granting of this permis- 
sion, business was stimulated somewhat 
during the spring of 1919, and a wider 
market for meal was found, conditions 
becoming healthier and more normal. 

On June 1, 1919, all restrictions were 
removed and trading once more became 
active and more like normal. Dealers 
and consumers became aggressive buyers, 
and from June to October the market ad- 
vanced from $55 to $73 per ton, f.o.b. 
mills. It developed that overbuying, more 
or less of a speculative nature, had taken 
place, and with increased offerings from 
the mills, and disposition on the part of 
dealers to sell and speculators to unload, 
the market suffered severe declines. 
Within a short space of time 36 per cent 
meal, which had been readily salable at 
$72@73 per ton, f.o.b. mills, became a 
drug on the market at $58@60. Then, 
following another buying wave, the mar- 
ket moved steadily upwards until it had 
reached almost the previous high point 
of $73. Following this, under date of 
Nov. 5, 1919, the Department of Agri- 
culture, at Washington, issued a letter 
calling the attention of the trade to the 
fact that the government considered cot- 
tonseed meal was selling above the price 
at which sales should be made. This ac- 


tion by the government caused immediate 
declines and tremendous losses to manu- 
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facturers, dealers, speculators, and also 
to the farmers of the South, who had 
been realizing very fancy prices for their 
cottonseed. 

The total decline was about $20 per 
ton. Then the farmers, manufacturers 
and dealers, through their various com- 
mittees, congressmen and senators, filed 
protests with the government requesting 
recall of the Agriculture department’s 
letter of Nov. 5. This letter was re- 
scinded on Nov. 12, and immediately the 
market began gradually to recover, and 
since then conditions have been more nor- 
mal and satisfactory to all concerned. 





Mill Destroyed by Fire 

Mitwavuxeg, Wis., Jan. 10.—The flour 
and feed mill of the H. L. Barrington 
Co., Delton, Wis., burned on Jan. 4, caus- 
ing an estimated loss of $14,000. The 
plant was established. in 1850, and has 
been in continuous operation since that 
time, save for several weeks when the 
water-power dam was destroyed by flood 
water two years ago. The property was 
covered by only a small amount of in- 
surance, and it may not be replaced. 

H. N. Witson. 





UTAH 

Ocpen, Uran, Jan. 10.—Millers and 
elevator men report a very slow move- 
ment of wheat both through the Ogden 
terminal and to the smaller mills of Utah 
and Idaho. This is declared largely due 
to road conditions; farmers have been 
unable to deliver wheat on account of 
blizzards blocking highways. The mills, 
however, were prepared for just such 
conditions, and have been using from 
their reserve stocks. There have been 
some arrivals at the Ogden elevators, 
but these cars were largely movement 
from stored wheat at various railroad 
stations. 

Wheat prices have advanced, hard win- 
ter bringing $2.65 bu, with soft spring 


* wheat selling at $2.25 and even as high 


as $2.30. These are the highest prices 
ever paid in the intermountain district. 

Flour quotations in Ogden were $13 
bbl for hard wheat flour, basis of 48-lb 
cotton bags, with soft wheat flour at $12. 
Pacific Coast quotations from Ogden 
mills were $13.10 bbl for family flour 
and $14.50 for hard wheat flour. Stand- 
ard soft wheat flour was quoted at $12 
bbl, f.o.b. Ohio River points, on basis of 
98-lb cotton bags. 

Millfeed prices took a jump, prac- 
tically corresponding with the change in 
flour, quotations being $48 ton f.o.b. Og- 
den, and $54 f.o.b. Pacific Coast points. 
The demand is heavier, largely due to 
the colder weather and intensive feeding. 

Millers report many inquiries about 
flour, and good bookings and contracts, 
indicating that all plants will continue 
running at capacity during the entire 
winter season. Sales have been suf- 
ficient to hold down reserve stocks to 
amounts considered desirable to meet 
future conditions. 


NOTES 

Despite the fire which destroyed the 
large construction bunkers and concrete 
mixing plant of the Sperry Flour Co. 
last Tuesday, work is to be continued on 
the mill, and the bunkers will be im- 
mediately replaced. 

Formal opening of the Sperry Flour 
Co. elevator took place this week, on 
the afternoons of Thursday, Friday and 
Saturday. Several hundred people were 
shown through the elevator head house, 
Manager G. B. Flack being in direct 
charge of the event. 

Announcement was made this week 
that the Globe Grain & Elevator Co., 
now completing its three-story feed mill 
as a unit of the Ogden plant, will start 
the manufacture of at least 25 varieties 
of live-stock feed here. Displays of the 
feeds to be produced were made this 
week. 

During the Ogden live-stock show held 
during the past week, a hay and feed 
storage building of the Ogden union 
stockyards was burned, with damage esti- 
mated at $20,000 to $25,000. Spread of 
the fire was prevented before any dam- 
age was done to the live stock on dis- 
play, valued at over $2,500,000. 

Through an unusual accident Thurs- 
day night, a carload of wheat was burned 
at Browning, Utah, together with two 


empty freightcars and a carload of coal. 
The Oregon Short Line was switching a 
car to the Utah-Idaho Central electric 
line, when one car was derailed, strikin 
an electric line pole. The heavily charg 
electric power line dropped over the 
freightcars, setting them on fire instant- 
ly. Owing to blizzard conditions, noth- 
ing could be done to save them. 

W. E. Zuprann. 





Less Meat and Grain Consumed 

Wasuineton, D. C., Jan. 10.—Ameri- 
cans are eating 11 per cent less grain 
products and 8 per cent less meat per 
capita then they did 20 years ago, the 
Department of Agriculture states in 
summing up the results of a recent 
dietary survey made by its local agents. 

In this survey 2,000 dietary records, 
each covering a period of seven days, 
were collected from 1,425 families and 
575 institutions in 46 states. Sixteen na- 
tionalities and many occupations and in- 
comes were represented, as were also both 
urban and rural localities. 

From a summary of 500 of these fam- 
ily records it appears that last year the 
average cost of food per man per day 
was 46 cents, with an average return in 
food value of 3,225 calories, 96 grams 
protein, 118 grams fat, and 405 grams 
carbohydrate. These figures are in fair- 
ly close accord with the dietary stand- 
ards ordinarily used in discussing such 
problems of general nutrition. 

People are eating more milk, butter, 
and cheese than they were two decades 
ago, for the amount of dairy products 
consumed has increased about 6 per 
cent. Four per cent more vegetables 
and 8 per cent more fruit is being eaten 
now. 

Joun J. Marrinan. 





Death of John J. Quilty 

John J. Quilty, a charter member of 
the Co-operative Barrel Co., of Minne- 
apolis, died last week as the result of 
burns. His family were awakened by 
Mr. Quilty’s calls for help and when they 
reached him they found his night clothing 
afire. It is presumed that he had gotten 
up during the night to smoke, fell asleep 
and accidentally set fire to his bedclothes. 

Mr. Quilty, who was 65 years old, was 
one of the pioneer barrel manufacturers 
of Minneapolis, but had retired from 
business a few years ago on account of 
ill health. His widow, one son and two 
daughters survive him. The son, James 
M. Quilty, is sales-manager for the St. 
Paul Milling Co. 





Idaho Agricultural Conference 

Ocpven, Uran., Jan. 10.—Southern 
Idaho’s joint agricultural conference, 
which is to include the seed show, irri- 
gation meeting, live-stock show and home- 
makers’ convention, will be held Jan. 12- 
18. In the seed show division over $1,- 
200 will be given in premiums. This is 
the first time that the state has given 
official support to this enterprise. Spe- 
cial prizes will be awarded for dicklow, 
early baart and Turkey red wheat, trebi 
barley, alfalfa, clover, potatoes and corn. 

Professor G. R. Hyslop, of Oregon 
Agricultural College, one of the best 
authorities of the Pacific Northwest on 
grain, will judge the exhibit. He will 
also discuss the grain standard for the 
Pacific Coast. L. F. Garber, of the 
University of Wisconsin, will judge the 
alfalfa and small seeds, being assisted 
by R. K. Bonnett, of the University of 
Idaho. 

At a convention held in connection 
with the show, various experts will dis- 
cuss seeds and crop conditions. 

W. E. Zuppann. 





Levy on Grain Shipment 

Burrato, N. Y., Jan. 10—Under an 
opinion handed down in the federal court 
here, the sheriff of this county is re- 
quired to pay the National Bank of Ash- 
tabula, $9,211.56 from the proceeds of a 
levy on six cars of grain shipped here 
by the Horton Milling Co. The sheriff 
attached them in favor of the Buffalo 
Grain Co., an alleged creditor of Elmer 
C. Horton. he judge held they were 
owned by the bank, to which Horton had 
given the bills of lading for the ship- 
ment. 

E. Bancasser. 
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INDIANA WHEAT MARKET 


Highest Price on Record Is Attained—Doubt 
as to Size of Stocks on Farms—Higher 
Bread Prices Frowned Upon 


Inpranapouis, Inp., Jan. 10,—Wheat is 
commanding the highest price of which 
there is any record in Indiana. An ad- 
vance of 10c bu was made early this week 
by millers and grain dealers in Indian- 
apolis, and announcement was made to- 
day of another rise of 10c. 

On the wagon market here $2.55 bu 
now is being offered for No. 1 red, $2.52 
for No. 2 red and $2.42 for No. 3 red, 
with other grades on their merits. Prices 
near this level prevail in all the grain 
centers of the state; in fact, the latest 
advance followed reports of a slightly 
higher level in one or two places than 
had been prevailing in this city. 

Considerable difficulty is being had in 
getting wheat. With heavy snows report- 
ed in many sections in the last 10 days, 
the highways have been in poor condi- 
tion for farmers to haul grain to market, 
and there is doubt among millers as to 
just how much remains in farmers’ hands, 

The Grain Corporation has announced 
that all wheat in its control in this dis- 
trict has been distributed, which is add- 
ing to the efforts of millers to get sup- 
plies for future needs. Some at Evans- 
ville are of the opinion that the grain 
may go even higher in this state, and they 
believe every available bushel of wheat 
will be needed for milling purposes, if 
the greatly increased demand for flour 
continues, 

Mills in many parts of the state report 
that farmers who have wheat available 
for sale are showing a disposition to hold 
it, believing it may advance even more. 

What is interpreted in some quarters, 
however, as a warning against any con- 
siderable further increase in wheat prices, 
which would in turn be reflected in in- 
creased flour prices and then in the price 
of bread and other bakery products, is 
seen in disapproval of further increased 
bread prices in several Hoosier cities, 
foreshadowing a possible decrease in de- 
mand, 

Bakers at Winchester put into effect 
this week a new price of 12c for a 1-lb 
loaf. Housewives in that city called a 
meeting of protest, and late reports indi- 
cate a falling off in sales. Like action 
was taken recently by the housewives of 
Anderson when an increase in bread 
prices was threatened. 

In Huntington, on Monday, all the 
bakeries but one raised the price of their 
1-lb loaves to 12c and their 114-lb loaves 
to 18¢e. On Tuesday, however, they came 
down to their former level. In addition 
to the one concern that did not raise 
prices, a reason for a return to the old 
scale was the presence of a representa- 
tive of a Fort Wayne bakery which of- 
fered to make large shipments of bread 
to this city at the lower prices. 

While many of the bakers in this ter- 
ritory say they feel that prices should be 
increased, there is a question as to wheth- 
er the size of the loaf may not be cut 
down rather than an added charge made. 
Another suggestion is that, should the 
price of flour continue upward, it will be 
necessary to use more of the poorer 
grades in order to do business at a profit 
at the old scale of bread prices. 

Many Hoosier millers have believed for 
months that bakeries were making a mis- 
take in not using more clears and 
straight for mixing with patents. They 
have insisted that careful and scientific 
mixing would produce bread of a quality 
only slightly below that now being made, 
and that a considerable saving in the 
price of materials would result for the 
bakeries. 

The cash corn market also has been 
showing strength in this state recently. 
While the period now is beginning when 
accumulations of the grain at terminal 
markets is in order, receipts, as far as 
Indianapolis is concerned, have been only 
fair. Some corn millers have been com- 
plaining of difficulty in building up an 
adequate reserve. It is expected that 
there will be a better movement, how- 
ever, unless rough weather adds to the 
difficulties of the railroads, already ham- 
pered by a shortage of cars. 


Epwarp H. Zrecner. 
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\s is usual in Christmas week, the 
Wheat Commission is making no wheat 
or flour allocations. There was a fairly 
liberal distribution last week, in which 
spring wheat flour was in better evi- 
dence than has been the case of late, due 
no doubt to the unloading of some vessels 
carrying fair loads of Canadian exports 
which, in common with other shipping, 
had to wait for berths. Whatever the 
reason, this spring wheat flour is most 
lcome to jobbers, who have lately 

ind it a tough proposition to get bak- 

to take soft winter wheat flour at 2s 
mium over London G. R. Most of 
latter is most deplorably weak, but 
baker declines to give a premium of 
for weak flour when he can get other 
just as weak perhaps, but still 2s 
aper. During the six weeks ended 
ec, 18 about 350,000 sacks of Canadian 
exports, with a few American springs, 
ihed this port, and it is therefore 

‘ely that more and more strong flour 

\l be in evidence from now on for some 


OATMEAL 

Che oatmeal market has picked up a 
t, in that sellers seem to be firmer. 
Competition with the Scotch article is not 
w confined to American oatmeal, as 
lls for the production of oatmeal have 
rung up in England recently; within 
e past fortnight or so some well-known 
lers have opened an oatmeal mill here 
London. Midlothian new-crop oatmeal 
firm at 97s 6d per sack of 280 lbs, 
ile special quality makes 100s. Aber- 
en in all cuts realizes 87s 6d per sack, 
ile English meal is making 82s 6d. 
\merican coarse cut is worth 82s 6d, 
h the medium and fine varieties steady 
80s. Midlothian rolled oats are quite 
m at 97s 6d, with a special quality at 


102s 6d. The Midlothian fancy brand 
ikes 106s 3d. Aberdeen and Irish are 
riced at 95s per sack, while American 


olled oats are worth 77s 6d. 


MILLFEED 


Millfeed is in keen demand but insuf- 
ficient supply; middlings and bran find 
eady buyers at the official prices, £14 10s 
nd £12 10s per ton, ex-mill, respectively. 


A MATTER OF DISCOUNT 

\n awkward matter has cropped up in 

mnection with the sale of over-sea flour, 
n the shape of the reduction by the min- 

try of food of the discount payable for 
eady cash by buyers of such flour. On 
Oct. 15 last the Wheat Commission, act- 
ig no doubt at the behest of the treas- 
ry, reduced by 6d the commission pay- 
ble in connection with the sale «f over- 

. flour. The commission sells directly 

) the distributing agent, who sells to the 

ctor, who in his turn resells to the 

iker. At one time the factor used to 

et ls per sack in the way of commission, 
ut latterly this has been reduced to 

bout 9d, and under the circumstances 
he does not relish paying 6d per sack 

mmission to the baker for cash in 
even days, which was the custom prior 
to this drastic retrenchment on the part 
of the authorities. 

In the outports, factors and agents are 
now said to be paying one penny in the 
pound sterling, and it is understood that 
in Liverpool the discount is only three 
farthings. In London, however, the com- 


petition between factors and millers, and 
also ‘among factors themselves, is so keen 
that in most cases bakers who pay cash 
in seven days still get their 6d per sack 
discount. As millers all pay 6d per sack 
discount for cash in seven days, it will 
be much harder to sell over-sea flour at 
this reduced discount unless the quality 
happens to be remarkably good. 


SCOTTISH MARKETS, DEC. 23 

A report has appeared in a local news- 
paper here to the effect that if the bread 
subsidy -was removed now the price of 
the 4-lb loaf would jump to Is 6d, This 
would represent an increase on the pre- 
war price of 200 per cent. The estimate 
is, however, probably much exaggerated. 
It was published on the word of a Glas- 
gow magistrate who, in the course of his 
business, had been interviewing the min- 
istry of food in regard to fats, and was 
given the 1s 6d estimate incidentally. 

In the opinion of leading members of 
the bread trade in Scotland, the estimate 
cannot be justified by analysis of the 
flour position. A retail price of Is 6d 
would, on an outturn of 95 loaves per 
280-lb sack of flour, give a financial re- 
turn of 142s 6d. At the present cost of 
imported flour (92s c.i.f.), with the addi- 
tion of say 23s to cover the cost of bak- 
ing and to give a return to the baker for 
his services, there is a balance of about 
27s unaccounted for. Even allowing for 
the adverse rate of exchange, it is be- 
lieved that the 1s 6d estimate is excessive 
by at least 2@3d per 4-lb loaf. 

The latest information here, by the 
way, is that, while the government hoped 
to end the bread subsidy in March next, 
this intention has been abandoned, and 
it is considered quite probable that the 
subsidy, with the accompanying control, 
may last two years yet. 


BAKERS AND THE PRICE OF BREAD 

It is understood that Glasgow master 
bakers contemplate applying to the local 
food control committee for an increase 
in the controlled retail price of bread of 
one halfpenny per 4-lb loaf. This would 
bring the price in Glasgow up to 10d. 
The bakers are to support their claim by 
reference to increasing costs of produc- 
tion, but it is doubtful if they will be 
successful. It has to be remembered that 
the control price of bread all over the 
country at present, except in outlying 
areas, is uniformly 914d. The Glasgow 
food committee would require to pass 
the application on to the food controller, 
and it is very doubtful that he would 
agree, unless the case was exceptionally 
strong, to vary the price in Glasgow, 
because the Glasgow price, after all, 
practically governs Scotland. 

Scotland was conceded the 914d level 
before England, but that was “because 
the Scottish baker uses a larger propor- 
tion of imported flour, the cost of which 
at that time was higher than the cost of 
the home flour. As this difference has 
been wiped out, the food ministry will 
hesitate to allow the Scottish price to 
advance over that ruling in England. In 
other words, while the Glasgow bakers’ 
application is nominally of local scope, 
it raises a national issue. 


BIG DEMAND FOR FLOUR 
The United Co-operative Baking So- 
ciety of Scotland, which claims to pro- 
duce about 30 per cent of Scotland’s 
bread requirements, baked 73,183 sacks 
of flour and meal for the quarter ended 
Oct. 31. The point of special interest is 
that while this represents an increase for 
the same period of last year of about 
16.4 per cent, the production of oatcakes 
continues to show a falling off. For the 
quarter under review that decline 
reached 28.2 per cent. 


This fact bears out the assertion, 
made repeatedly in this column, that the 
public realizes that the subsidized loaf 
is the best value on the market, and that 
the disparity between the subsidized cost 
of flour and the non-subsidized cost of 
oatmeal is telling in striking fashion 
against the demand for the latter. Take 
the output of flour from the co-opera- 
tive mills as a further example. For 22 
weeks the deliveries of flour from the 
mills amounted to 339,490 sacks, an in- 
crease of over 90,000 compared with the 
corresponding period of last year. The 
co-operative mills are reported to be 
working at their full capacity now to 
meet the demand for flour, and the in- 
tention to embark on a new mill in the 
west of Scotland has, as already an- 
nounced here, had to be postponed on ac- 
count of the difficulty of securing a 
suitable site. 

DEATH OF GLASGOW FLOUR IMPORTER 

Many members of the flour trade in 
America will grieve to learn of the death 
of Waldemar Arend, managing partner 


of M. Kosmack & Co., flour importers 
of Glasgow. Although German _ born, 
Mr. Arend was a naturalized British 


subject of about 30 years’ standing. His 
attitude in the war may be judged from 
the fact that his three sons loyally en- 
listed in the British army, and one of 
them was killed in action. The firm had 
rather an eventful experience when war 
broke out, because its head, Mr. Kos- 
mack, was in Germany at the time. He 
had been a naturalized Englishman for 
40 years, but was residing in Berlin with 


his elder son, who was Scottish born. 
Both were interned as Englishmen dur- 
ing the whole period of the war. His 


second son, born here and being there- 
fore of British nationality, was in the 
British army. Mr. Arend, whose death 
occurred about a fortnight ago, was in 
his sixty ~fifth year. 
Indiana Bakérs to Meet 

The sixteenth annual convention of the 
Indiana Association of the Baking Indus- 
try is to be held at Indianapolis, Jan, 
28-29. An interesting programme has 
been arranged. Among the speakers will 
be Dr. H. E. Barnard, director of the 


American Institute of Baking, D. P. 
Chindblom, secretary of the American 
Association of the Baking Industry, 


Eugene Lipp, president of the Retail 
Bakers’ Association, and the officers of 
the Indiana association. 

An unusually large attendance is 
looked for. The meeting is to be a busi- 
ness one in every sense of the word. An 
elaborate exhibit of bakery supplies is 
to be held in connection with same. A 
banquet will be held at the Claypool Ho- 
tel the evening of Jan. 28. A _ hearty 
invitation is extended by the officers of 
the association to attend. 





Company to Share Profits 

The 265 employees of the D. Pender 
Grocery Co., Norfolk, Va., are to be 
taken into partnership in the operation of 
the company’s business to the extent that 
they will share half and half with the 
owners in all profits above 2 per cent on 
the turnover and will have one repre- 
sentative on the board of directors. This 
announcement was made following dis- 
cussion with department heads at the 
annual dinner of the company, Jan. 6. 

The conditions under which an em- 
ployee is to benefit by the profit-sharing 
plan are simply that he has been in the 
service of the company for 10 months 
prior to Jan. 1, 1921. Every employee 
is to be included in the benefits. After 
the company has made a profit of 2 per 
cent on its sales, which sum will be neces- 
sary to take care of dividends on stock, 


the profits coming above such 
centage will be divided, half to the em- 
ployees and half to the company. 


a per- 





New Argentine Crop Fires 

New fires are burning in grazing and 
cultivated sections of southern Buenos 
Aires province, according to dispatches to 
this country, which report that anarchists 
are suspected of starting the flames. 
Latest accounts say that the fires are not 
under control and are doing heavy dam- 
age in some places. Fire-fighters have 
been dispatched from Bahia Blanca by 
two railroads, 

Radicals seem to have anticipated their 
threat to burn crops on Jan. 20 if prison- 
ers arrested for social offenses were not 
released, it is said by Argentine news- 
papers. La Epoca, the government or- 
gan, says, however, that the cause of the 
fires is “unknown.” Petitions from radi- 
cal elements asking permission to hold 
a “red funeral” on Jan. 9 in memory of 
those killed in strike riots a year ago 
were rejected by the government. 

United States Visible Grain Supply 

Visible supply of grain in the United States 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 
-Jan. 10 














Wheat Corn Oats Rye Brly 
Baltimore .. 300 78 279 364 27 
3oston 4 27 44 21 
Buffalo 273 701 392 276 
Afloat <ta coe Senet oes 
Chicago 713 3,460 2,036 625 
DRGRE scien usr ~_ eee 230 
Detroit ..... 7 12 82 66 aes 
Duluth as aa 250 4,283 15 
Galveston 10 ven 93 129 
Indianapolis. 332 122 4 eee 
Kan, City.. 120 839 282 eee 
Milwaukee 376 469 236 191 
Minneapolis 186 38,498 6,015 877 
N. Orleans... 121 157 eos 653 
Newp. News. ... aes 95 63 28 
New York...1,189 61 1,123 808 325 
Omaha .....3,615 350 424 249 11 
i Ee 9 180 267 eee eee 
Philadelphia. 480 79 194 97 108 
St. Louis....2,194 138 179 63 6 
Toledo ...... 1,369 138 100 236 
Totals . 70, 961 3,171 12,510 17,958 3,192 
Last year.123,700 2,912 33,470 17,167 7,387 
CHANGES FOR THE WEEK 
Decreases—W heat, 4,402,000 bus; oats, 
530,000. Increases—Corn, 250,000 bus; rye, 


481,000; barley, 3,000. 


Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 
Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 


c—Mpls— --Duluth—, Winnipeg 

1920 1919 1920 1919 1920 1919 

Jan. 7 os 386 115 16 253 228 250 
G68: 8 cs.  30¥ 112 2 186 214 213 
Jan. 9... 319 120 5 188 206 226 
Jan. 10 ... 193 100 7 246 198 277 
Jan. 12 608 226 1 197 331 226 
Jan. 13 ... 309 108 7 502 672 426 
Totals ...1,912 781 38 1,673 1,849 1,618 


Minavegelle~tiye and | Barley Movement 

and shipments of rye and barley 
calendar years, in bush- 
Chamber of Com- 


Receipts 
at Minneapolis, by 
els, as reported by the 
merce: 

-Rye——_——,, ->———- Barley ——_ 
Receipts Shipm’ts Receipts Shipm’ts 
1919 13,047,100 8,104,440 33,637,250 30,596,250 





1918 13,233,580 1,001,920 32,715,370 23,242,740 
1917. 6,026,380 1,172,150 27,791,110 23,912.110 
1916. 7,297,320 5,726,940 37,588,460 32,698.580 
1915. 6,237,490 4,324,630 36,593,780 34,556,410 
1914. 6,007,890 4,138,910 28,303,920 27,180,030 
1913. 56,652,260 3,956,930 35,579,420 32,420,520 
1912. 4,914,540 2,917,160 24,599,630 21,603,240 
1911. 2,373,050 943,180 21,664,440 18,028,960 
1910. 1,847,140 1,145,830 21,972,420 18,406,630 
1909. 2,236,560 bate. 530 20,235,500 18,000,120 
1908. 1,931,880 1 18,427,610 18,162,310 
1907. 1,940,340 1,75 20,023,820 16,621,960 
1906. 1,624,520 1,436,210 10,642,050 10,697,180 
1905. 1,590,230 939,940 14,422,550 7,939,810 
1904. 1,901,580 1,148,500 11,600,350. 7,542,080 
1903. 1,591,180 946,650 11,233,070 7,195,740 
1902. 1,042,010 734,150 7,783,680 4,912,060 
1901. 1,202,040 707,560 4,999,160 2,636,290 
1900. 509,730 606,280 4,551,970 3,830,980 
1899. 658,560 623,460 2,652,980 1,425,070 
1898. 1,140,570 1,164,170 1,789,810 917,960 
1897. 1,061,240 767,270 2,683,740 1,668,450 
1896. 692,740 556,530 2,150,090 764,820 
1895. 376,380 207,610 866,230 284,940 
1894. 231,220 117,980 660,170 497,560 
1893. 210,960 138,320 2,062,680 1,581,140 
1892. 206,600 190,310 2,358,290 1,648,830 
1891. 262,180 237,740 1,018,600 553,380 
1890. 76,200 62,000 477,000 463,200 
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The new year opened with conditions 
in the domestic flour trade showing no 
change from those which have existed 
for many months, excepting that the 
keen competition for local trade, brought 
about by the artificially high government 
wheat price basis shutting off eastern 
and southeastern trade, continues to in- 
crease in intensity. Some of the mills, 
however, have withdrawn from the mar- 
ket on account of the increasing pre- 
miums demanded for wheat, refusing to 
sacrifice the heavy profits indicated by 
the present prices for their wheat hold- 
ings by selling flour at less than can be 
obtained for the raw material. 

For the same reason some important 
mills refused to sell the Grain Corpora- 
tion for January shipment at the gov- 
ernment price of $9.75, track. In spite 
of this, however, the Grain Corporation 
was able to secure 650,000 bbls at this 
price in Washington and Oregon, and 
100,000 bbls in California. 

Hongkong and Japan continue to take 
moderate lots of Pacific flour, but bids 
have not advanced as was anticipated. 
The failure of these markets to accept 
flour at the advances now generally asked 
by Pacific millers is understood to be due 
to the fact that the restrictions of ex- 
ports of Australian flour to foreign 
countries have been withdrawn for Jan- 
uary shipment from all Australian ports, 
and for February shipment as to all 
Australian ports excepting Sydney. 

A good oriental business is, however, 
anticipated when Australia is barred 
from exporting, and at better prices than 
at present, which are $11.50, c.i.f., Hong- 
kong, and $11.55@11.65, c.i.f., Yokohama 
and Kobe, for straights and cut-offs. 
This belief is based on the short wheat 
supplies of Japanese mills, which are 
unable to obtain wheat from Manchuria 
and are inquiring for Pacific wheats. 

Most of the oriental sales so far have 
been of 2,000 to 5,000 50-lb sack parcels, 
though some 10,000 and 20,000 sack par- 
cels have been sold. 

Manila and the Hawaiian Islands are 
taking considerable flour, and Central 
and South American markets are ap- 
proaching nearer the ideas of Pacific 
millers. 

Family patent is quoted at $12.15 at 
Coast points, basis 49’s; straights and 
cut-off; $11@11.40; Montana standard 
patent, basis 98’s, $14.10@15.40; Dakota 


standard, $15.85; Kansas_ standard, 
$14.10. 
Wheat premiums follow: blue-stem, 


$1.05; Turkey, 85c; marquis, $1; soft 
wheats, 20@25c. 
Eastern 38-lb white clipped oats are 


selling at $63@64 ton; No. 3 corn, $60. 
FLOUR OUTPUT 
Weekly output of Seattle mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: Flour Pet. 


Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 
This week ......... 52,800 75 
Last week ......... 52,800 29,800 56 
DE ED secccceves 46,800 33,688 72 
Two years ago .... 46,800 30,762 65 
Three years ago.... 40,800 22,456 55 
Four years ago .... 40,800 27,895 68 
Five years ago .... 40,800 23,443 71 


Weekly output of Tacoma mills in bar- 
rels, as reported to The Northwestern 


Miller: Flour Pet. 
Weekly output of ac- 

bd capacity for week tivity 
This week ......... 57,000 32,595 54 
Last week ......... 57,000 35,430 62 
Year ago .........- 57,000 29,042 50 
Two years ago .... 57,000 36,444 63 
Three years ago ... 57,000 31,930 56 
Four years ago .... 57,000 35,639 63 


NOTES 


L. C. Lens, president of the Seattle 
Flour Mills, is in California. 

The flour output of Spokane for 1919 
was 642,000 bbls, against 368,000 the 
previous year. 

The midwinter meeting of the Wash- 
ington Association of the Baking In- 
dustry was held at Tacoma Jan. 8 

Headquarters of the Glasser Con- 
struction Co., mill and elevator build- 
ers, has been transferred to Spokane 
from Great Falls, Mont. 





SAN FRANCISCO 

Saw Francisco, Car., Jan. 10.—A long 
stride toward $20 flour was made this 
week, eastern flour having been advanced 
in some instances fully $1 bbl. Demand 
continues light, and it is now quite evi- 
dent that bakers generally have covered 
for their full 60 days’ requirements; little 
activity is looked for until late in the 
season, 

Mill prices, carload lots, delivered San 
Francisco, basis 98’s, cotton: Minnesota 
standard patents, $16.50@17; Dakota, 
$15@16; Montana, $14.50@15; Kansas, 
$14.20@ 14.80; Washington straight grade, 
$12.75@13.50; cut-off, $10.75@11.50. 

The only noticeable change in the mill- 
feed market this week was slightly in- 
creased offerings. Prices remain un- 
changed at $49.50@51 ton for bran and 
mill-run. 

NOTES 

The sales force for the San Francisco 
district of the Globe Grain & Milling Co. 
met in annual convention in San Fran- 
cisco the last week of December. Sales- 
manager Anderson presided. Mr. Hutch- 
inson, of Los Angeles, advertising man- 
ager of the company, addressed the con- 
vention. 

Milling has been commenced in the 
new Sperry rice mill at Chico. Storage 
of rice in the warehouse has been going 
on for some time, but installation of 
equipment in the mill was only completed 
on Dec. 23. The mill has a daily ca- 
pacity of 2,000 sacks of polished rice, 
the warehouse a storage capacity of 150,- 
000 sacks of paddy. 

The Shipping Board steamer Editor, 
which sailed from Hongkong Nov. 17 for 
Cuba, carried the most valuable rice 
cargo ever shipped from that port, con- 
sisting of 8,001 tons of Siam and Saigon 
rice, valued at $2,300,000. The vessel is 
now nearing Cuba. This entire cargo 
was sold through M. S. Cowen & Co, 
San Francisco rice brokers. 


The plant investment in Oakland, of 
the Western Milling Co., will be $2,000,- 
000, instead of $1,000,000, as originally 
planned, according to the announcement 
made by H. E. Woolner, president of the 
company. Mr. Woolner’s determination 
to increase the local investment follows 
an investigation of the grain conditions 
in central California. “Farmers in this 
section have shown themselves so enthu- 
siastic over the prospect of a public grain 
elevator that we feel justified in increas- 
ing our investment,” he says. 

Figures compiled by the marine de- 
partment of the San Francisco Chamber 
of Commerce show the total amount of 
Hawaiian Island products received at this 
port during the year 1919 as follows: 
sugar, 6,997,205 bags; coffee, 24,996 bags; 
hides, 17,456 bundles; bananas, 115.786 
bunches; rice, 15,025 bags; molasses, 230,- 
267 bbls; tallow, 523 bbls; wool, 786 bags; 
honey, 5,615 cases; sisal hemp, 2,008 
bales; fresh pineapples, 8,370 crates; 
canned pineapples, 3,886,442 cases; 
guava, 174 cases; copra, 9,505 bags; taro, 
1,110 cases. Rice and coffee show in- 


creases Over previous years. 
Congress is to be asked to amend the 


= laws, to the end that there 

temporary importation of Mexi- 
can : iekes for benefit of the south- 
ern and southwestern cotton interests. 
The allowance of permission to cross now 
given immigrants without means is a 
war measure, yet has been the salvation 
of the local cotton industry. With the 
declaration of peace will come annulment 
of the privilege, and trouble, consequent- 
ly, looms for the next season’s crop. At 
least 15,000 aliens now are in the Phoenix, 
Ariz., district, but it will not be possible 
to hold all of them for the coming season. 

If the rice industry of a vast acreage 
of lands in Butte, Sutter, Glenn and 
Colusa counties is to be saved, the owners 
must at once organize a reclamation dis- 
trict covering more than 176,000 acres, 
it was declared by attorneys here, who 
base their prediction on the opinion that 
the Colusa County superior court will 
sustain a petition for a permanent in- 
junction of the Moulton Irrigating Lands 
Co. to turn irrigation water into Butte 
Creek. The petition will be heard in 
Colusa Jan. 6, and the landowners must 
have at least 51 per cent represented on 
a petition to prevent the execution of the 
order, it is declared. 

Development of the steamship business 
of the port of San Francisco during the 
past year, especially during the last few 
months, has demonstrated that it will be 
nearly six months before there will be a 
normal condition approaching that exist- 
ing before the war. Shipping of all 
classes was disrupted sadly one year ago; 
there was a great and general shortage 
of all classes of vessels, and the shippers 
could not secure sufficient freight space 
to meet their requirements. ‘The Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation of the United 
States Shipping Board has rushed the 
construction work, and today the avail- 
able tonnage is nearly enough to meet the 
immediate needs of commerce. 

R, C. Mason. 





MONTANA 


Great Fats, Mont., Jan. 10.—In spite 
of the fact there has been but little ac- 
tivity in the flour market here, current 
quotations have advanced, and in car lots 
today are: flour, $14.50@14.75 bbl; mixed 
feed, $47@48 ton; bran, $45@47. No 
middlings are offered. Mills are only 
handling actual demands, 


NOTES 


C. R. McClave, president and manager 
of the Montana Flour Mills Co., who has 
been in the East, is back home. 


Farmers of Montana are turning to the 
Federal Farm Loan Bank for their loans 
more generally than ever, and officials of 
the bank say loans will show an increase 
of more than 50 per cent this year over 
last year. 


Demand for flaxseed for seeding in 
northern Montana already has made an 
impression on the retail price at the ele- 
vators, and some has been sold as high 
as $5 bu. There will be a large acreage 
seeded to flax this spring. 

T. C. Hand, superintendent of the 
Royal Milling Co.’s Kalispell plant, con- 
ferred with officials of that company 
here this week. He reports curtailed 
activity at his plant, but says business in 
that section of Montana is good. Lum- 
ber camps and mining interests are busy, 
and labor profitably employed. 

Bankers and stockmen of Great Falls 
and northern Montana are engaged in 
erecting a stock pavilion for thorough- 
bred sales purposes, and when it is com- 
pleted early in March it will represent 
an investment of more than $30,000. The 
first thoroughbred sales will be held here 
in April, when both the Hereford and 
the Shorthorn associations will conduct 
sales. 

August Schwachheim, secretary-treas- 
urer of the Cascade Milling & Elevator 
Co., reports that his company has been 
able to keep its mill operating until a 
few days ago, when it was shut down 
primarily as the result of the fuel short- 
age. He expects to be able to operate on 
a little better than half-time from now 
until new wheat is available, and is 
bringing his wheat supply from the East. 

George Thorson, of the Intermountain 
Milling C Co., Townsend, is the new presi- 
dent of the Montana Millers’ Association. 
The association held its meeting in Hel- 
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ena on Jan. 3 and in addition to Mr. 
Thorson elected the following officers: 
N. C. Kline, of Polson, vice-president; 
M. B. Fairbank, of Hobson, secretary- 
treasurer. The millers were unanimous 
in their determination to use every ef 
fort to help the farmers secure the need 
ed spring wheat seed. 
Joun A. Curry. 





OREGON 


PortLanp, Orecon, Jan. 10.—The flow 
market was active this week and firm 
without further advance in prices. Har« 
wheat patents moved at $11.35, and bak 
ers at $11.95. Soft wheat flours ar 
quoted at the old range, and cannot gx: 
up as long as the government continue 
a seller. 

Millfeed remains steady, with a mod 
erate demand. The mills are quotin; 
mill-run in car lots at $45 ton, rolled 
oats at $69, rolled barley at $76, scratc! 
feed at $84 and cracked corn at $72. 

Weekly output of Portland mills, ii 
barrels, as reported to The Northwest 


ern Miller: 
Flour Pct 


Weekly output ofac 
capacity for week tivity 
This week ......... 42,600 24,087 
Last week ......... 42,600 24,658 é 
Year ago .......+- . 40,500 37,587 9 
Two years ago..... 33,000 29,817 9 


Wheat premiums have gone higher 
One firm’is reported to have sold mar- 
quis at Chicago at $3.50 bu, equal to 
$3. 25@3. 27 Portland. There was a strong 
inquiry from the East, and the premium: 
bid over the basic price were $1.05 for 
blue-stem, 95¢c for marquis, 92c for Tur- 
key, and 25c for club and all soft wheats. 
These prices were offered for shipment 
to the East, and were not available for 
Coast consumption, mills at tidewater 
bidding about 20c less for the hard va- 
rieties. In spite of the strong prices, 
very little wheat was offered by farmers 

Trading in the coarse grain market 
dragged during the week. Closing bids: 
sacked oats, $64 ton; eastern clipped 
oats, $61.50@62.75; bulk corn, $59; east- 
ern bulk barley, $17. No bids for north- 
western barley were posted. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO. 


Announcement was made this week of 
the purchase of 400 feet of water front- 
age in this city by the Fisher Flouring 
Mills Co., of Seattle. The property, 
which belonged to the Lewis Investment 
Co., and has a depth of about 275 feet, 
sold for $83,000. The deal was handled 
by W. P. Fisher, treasurer and _sales- 
manager of the company. The plans of 
the company were not announced, but the 
belief prevails in milling circles that the 
Fishers will erect a large flour mill on 
the property. 


ELEVATOR PURCHASE 


Control of the Vale (Oregon) Milling 
& Elevator Co. has been purchased by 
C. H. Brown and C. W. Mallett from 
G. F. Wildhaber and H. K. Dunlop. C. 
W. Brown will be secretary and treas- 
urer of the company, and C. W. Mallett 
will succeed G. F. Wildhaber as vice- 
president. Warren Armington remains 
as president and manager of the mill. 
The new officers are successful farmers 
and business men of Malheur County. 
The company has in storage some 50,000 
bus of grain. The flour will be distrib- 
uted under the name of Warm Springs. 


NOTES 


Last month no wheat was sent abroad. 
Since the beginning of the cereal year, 
wheat exports to Europe have been 1,- 
244,865 bus. 


The Shipping Board steamer Duquesne 
and the army transport Marica are en 
route to Portland from Honolulu to 
load full cargoes of flour for the At- 
lantic Coast. The steamer Aniwa, also 
at Honolulu, will later come here for 
flour. 


Flour shipments from Portland last 
month were 249,778 bbls to Europe, 16,- 
170 to California and 4,002 to the Orient, 
the total of 269,950 bbls comparing with 
174,860 shipped in the same month last 
year. For the season to date, flour ship- 
ments have been 1,561,321 bbls, of which 
1,456,790 were exported to Europe. In 
the corresponding period last year, to- 
tal flour shipments were 817,900 bbls. 

J. M. Lownspare. 
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CHICAGO, JAN, 10 
,OUR—Prices, carload and round 
Chicago: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
ling Minneapolis brands, % 
ks, per 196 lbs, to the retail 
rchants 
ng patent, jute 
ng straights, jute 
ng clears, jute 
nd clear, 140 Ibs, jute..... - 6.25@ 6.50 
mills’ spring patents, jute.. 14.60@14.80 
WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 
nt, southern, jute ......+... $12.00 @12.40 
ght, southern, jute 11.50@11.90 
r, southern, jute 9.00@ 9.40 
HARD WINTER FLOUR 
st patent, Kansas, jute ..... $14.40@14.85 
nt, 95 per cent 13.90@14.20 
Kansas, jute .......e0506 9.50@10.00 
RYE FLOUR 
flour, white, jute, per bbl....$9.50@9.80 
flour, standard, jute 7.90@8.10 
HEAT—Market firm and sharply higher 
ng the greater part of the week to the 
est of the season, with a weakening at 
close. Range for week, with compari- 


lots, 


@16.25 
14.60@15. 25 
14,00 @14.35 

9.50 @10.15 


This week Last week Last year 

1 hard... 260@275 -+»-@260 228@230 
2 hard... 258@275 250 @25 8 228@229 
1 red .... ..-@270 Tr -+-@241 
2 red .... 260@270 247@ 250 238@243 
1 nor, s.. 315@330 Tr. rer 228 @230 
2 nor, s.. 327@352 280@315 224@227 
1 dk nor. 335@349 310@332 229@230 
)RN—Prices advanced early in the week, 
1 a reaction later. The car supply, how- 

has not increased, The range: 

This week Last week Last year 
..132 @145 129 @137 135@141 
.183% @148 130 @136% 137@144 
--187 @152 133 @139% 140@146 
..140 @152 135%@141 143@147 
1....140 @146 128 @133 137@144 
1....1838% @149 130 @136 138@145% 
] ..187% @154 132% @139% 142@150 

-.--142 @158 136 @144 148@154 
hite.140 @154 186% @141% 147@148 
\ATS—Buyers for eastern domestic trade 
e less urgent, but exporters bought 400,- 
bus Saturday. Cash premiums hold well, 
ough the movement has’ increased. 
ge: 


“MM KK 


This week Last week Last year 
4wh 84% @87% 82 @86% 65% @72% 
8wh 84 @87% 81 @86% 68 @iT4% 
are 64st Beces seesG@ass. FOS 
2wh 8%4%@88% 83 @87T% 772 @76% 
1 wh 85% @88% 844% @87% ....@.... 
YE—Prices advanced to the highest of 
season, No. 2 ranging $1.80% @1.85%, 
the close at $1.82% @1.83, or lc under 
Export sales were 50,000 bus on Satur- 
while business during the week was 
May closed at $1.84%. 
\RLEY—Maltsters were good 
1 fair export business was done. The 
on poor to fancy was $1.40@1.59, with 
about the top prices for choice 
25,000 bus for export sold at 


buyers, 


close at 
ting, and 
last. 
ORN GOODS—Trade fair. 
0@3.75 per 100 lbs; corn 
% for yellow granulated, 
ted; pearl hominy, $3.55@3.62%. 
s are selling freely at $4.57% per 
. 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
teceipts and shipments of flour and grain 
the week, with comparisons (000’s omit- 
* 


Corn flour, 
meal, $3.70@ 
$3.55@3.60 for 
Rolled 
90-I1b 


--Receipts— --Shipments—, 

1920 1919 1920 1919 

ur, bbis..... 274 123 213 130 
heat, bus.... 432 941 591 815 
rn, DUB. scses 1,680 2,015 811 232 
ts, DUB. .cese 1,765 1,346 1,075 1,254 
DUS... 200 144 160 216 8 
rley, bus.... 259 435 83 186 





DULUTH, JAN. 10 


Nominal prices today 
mills, per bbl, in 


at Duluth- 
98-lb cot- 


LOUR— 
rior, f.o.b. 


o 


y patent $14.45 @14.7 
rs patent 14.20@14.4§ 
Clear, JUTE ..cecsccccvecee 9.50@ 9.7 
ond clear, jute 6.75@ 7.2 
2 semolina 13.50@13.75 
rum patent ....ceeseeceecess 13.25@13.50 
‘YE FLOUR—Prices today at Duluth- 

erior mills, in 100-lb sacks: 
2 straight 
re white rye 
3 dark rye 
8 rye 

WHEAT FLOUR OUTPUT 

as foiiows: 
bbis 1918 bbis 
18,725 Jan. 12..28,335 
n 6,945 Jan. 4... 6,150 Jan. 5...12,165 
19 bbis 1918 bbis 1917 bbis 
c. 27..20,190 Dec. 28..12,910 Dec. 29. .16,600 
c. 20..30,845 Dec. 21..20,065 Dec. 22..22,915 
WHEAT—Sales limited. Country points 
mplaining of car shortage. Shippers are 
ixlious to market supplies at the present 


Aan 


For weeks ending 
20 bbis 1919 
n. 10..22,330 Jan. 11.. 


oe) 


record prices prevailing, especially for spring 
wheat, but cannot get equipment to move it 
to terminals. The few cars that dribbled in 
were readily absorbed. No. 1 and 2 dark 
northern now quoted. No. 1 northern ad- 
vanced 5@10c; durum, in some cases, 25c, 


PRICES, STOCKS AND MOVEMENT 
Closing coarse grain prices, on track, in 
cents per bushel: 


Oats Rye 

No. 3 white No. 2 Barley 
Jam. 3 cose 80% @84% 179% 125@152 
oem, © ivsss 815% @84% 182% 125@152 
Jam, 6 ..0c% 82% @85% 183% 126@153 
Jan. 7 ..... 82% @85% 183% 128@156 
. Se Pree 82% @85% 183% 128 @156 
eam, @ usiae 82% @85% 183 128@156 
Jan, 10 2.06% 81% @84% 181% 128 @156 
Jan. 11, 1919 - @66% 156 83@ 93 


in Duluth-Superior 
in bushels: 


Stocks of coarse grain 
elevators (000’s omitted), 
-——Domestic—~, -——-Bonded——,, 


1920 1919 1918 1920 1919 1918 
Oats ...... 250 310 19 ee 3 6 
>, Serre 4,283 1,120 48 a on es 
Barley .... 15 752 263 6 77 3 
Flaxseed .. 93 169 68 oe ee oe 
COFM .coece os ee 4 ee 


Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, Jan. 10, and 
receipts by weeks ended Saturday (000’s 
omitted in stocks): Receipts by 

7-~Wheat stocks— -——grade——, 


1920 1919 1918 1920 1919 1918 
bus bus bus cars cars cars 
1 dk nor } 
1, 2 nor } 21 8,590 344 4 636 40 
2 dak nor } 
3 dk nor 2} 
3 nor j 14 309 11 3 35 9 
All other 
spring 305 2,106 212 10 124 17 
lam dur 
1, 2 dur 359 3,080 58 2 160 4 
All other 
durum ..1,689 4,142 316 4 64 5 
Winter .... 1 1,549 42 2 158 1 
Mixed ..... 6 TT 11 275 20 
Totals ..2 395 19,7 776 "983 ~ 36 1, 452 96 


Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 
Saturday, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

—Receipts——, -—Shipments—, 

Wheat— 1920 1919 1918 1920 1919 1918 


30 1,414 134 23 24 
886 17 98 


Spring 
Durum .... 28 








Winter .... 65 249 5 

Totals ... 123 2,649 156 121 24 ee 
Oats .vccce 11 27 9 3 59 1 
RYO woccccs 351 298 8 16 oe 5 
Barley 5 120 82 e 139 - 
Flaxseed 39 55 22 32 122 24 
CEPR scesee 4 . oe 

FLAXSEED—fFutures ruled irregular, but 
prices were generally on the up trend, due 


to short covering, helped by the usual coun- 


try buying and local investment account. 
Interest was mainly in the May and July 
issues, though they showed a net- advance 


of only 9@15c against close of Jan. 3. Janu- 











ary and February bulged 32 and 35c in the 
same time, attributable to the strong cash 
situation, but practically without trade. Spot 
No. 1 is now quoted at January price to 
20c over; arrive, current future, to 15c over. 
Light cash business; fair future trade. 
RANGE OF FLAXSEED FUTURES 
Old contracts— cc —— — 
Opening Jan, 11 
Jan.5 High Low Jan. 10 1919 
a Wey Peres Saree eve Seoes $4.46 
4 eee esse =e cane 3.45% 
May .. 4.52 4.70 4.44 4.64 3.49% 
New contracts— Close 
Opening Jan. 10 
Jan.5 High Low 1920 
January ...... $4.68 $5.00 $4.68 $5.00 
February ..... «.+>+ 4.95 4.67 4.95 
MGY wicsvesas 4.50 4.70 4.36 4.61 
FULF .ccccccce 4.47 4.63 4.41 4.54 
DECEMBER GRAIN MOVEMENT 
Receipts and shipments of grain at Du- 
luth-Superior for December, 1919 and 1918, 
were as follows, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
-~Receipts— -—Shipments—, 
Wheat— 1919 1918 1919 1918 
Domestic 691 18,173 766 13,439 
Bonded ...... 53 135 140 
Totals .<.se% 72 18,308 766 13,579 
OBIS: ccrevocse 6 368 135 137 
RYO co ssavccces 1,034 1,134 586 767 
Barley ....... 33 956 293 1,239 
Bonded .... 1 oes ees eee 
Flaxseed ..... 226 630 112 949 
Totals ....- 2,044 21,396 1,892 16,671 
MILWAUKEE, JAN. 10 


FLOUR—Wholesale lots, per 


bbl, f.0.b. Milwaukee: 


prices, car 


Spring patent, cotton .......... $15.40@15.75 
Spring straight, cotton ......... 13.60@14.26 
First clear, cotton .........+45. 10.00 @10.50 
Rye flour, white, cotton ........ 10.00 @10.50 
Rye flour, straight, cotton ...... 9.50@10.00 
Rye flour, dark, cotton ........ 7.00@ 8.45 
Kansas patent, cottom ......... 14.50@15.00 
Corn flour, 100 Ibs, cotton ...... -@ 3.90 
Corn meal, 100 Ibs, cotton ...... -@ 3.80 
Corn grits, 100 lbs, cotton ..... -@ 3.75 


MILLFEED—Firmer. Standard bran, $44 
@44.50; standard fine middlings, $45.50@46; 
rye feed, $45.50; flour middlings, $53@54; 
red dog, $60; oil meal, $84; hominy feed, 
$63,—all in 100-lb sacks, 

WHEAT—Advanced 10c early in the week, 


but closed 10c lower. Receipts, 85 cars. De- 
mand was good from millers and shippers, 
and offerings were well cleaned up. No. 1 
northern, $3. ee 45; No. 2, $3.20@3.35; No. 
3, $3@3. 


BARLEY—Prices ruled strong, with de- 
mand good for choice. Low and medium 
grades were slow at times. Receipts, 119 


4, $1.50@1.62; 


cars. No. 3, $1.63@1.65; No. 
feed and rejected, $1.40@1.50. 
5c early in the week; 





Receipts, 116 
2, $1.82@1.86; 


later the advance was lost. 
cars; No. 1, $1.83@1.86; No. 
No. 3, $1.78@1.85%. 





CORN sed 10c, but closed 2@3c off. 
Receipts, 316 cars. Demand was good, and 


No. 3 yellow, 
$1.39@1.48%; 


offerings were well taken of. 
$1.43% @1.52; No. 4 yellow, 
No. 3 mixed, $1.41@1.52. 

OATS—Advanced 2c early in the week, but 
advance was lost later. Receipts, 266 cars. 
No. 2 white, 86@89%c; No. 3 white, 84%@ 
89c; No. 4 white, 82@88c, 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


r-Receipts—, -—Shipments—, 
1920 1919 1920 1919 








Flour, bbis.... 13,300 12,290 19,800 44,450 
Wheat, bus... 113,900 270,400 147,880 198,568 
Corn, bus..... 439,240 88,440 151,850 48,037 
Oats, bus..... 587,860 400,220 232,800 438,617 
Barley, bus... 186,830 298,35 66,810 164,191 
Rye, DUS... 25> 156,600 169, 106,150 3,285 
Feed, tons... 990 4,346 4,685 
KANSAS CITY, JAN, 10 
FLOUR—Quotations on hard winter wheat 
flour, basis jute 140’s or cotton 98's, f.o.b. 
Kansas City, prompt shipment: 
ty | ETE CETTE OTL TET ET $14.30@14.85 
BCPRIGRE. . ccsccctecsecsenssscocs 13.20@13.75 
WONG GIT sap ctcvcccseccceseue 10.35 @11.65 
BOCORE GIOAP oo cccsvevescccecsce 7.20@ 8.60 


MILLFEED—Demand unchanged. Mid- 
dlings very inactive. Bran quotations slight- 


ly up. Quotations: bran, $40@41.80; flour 
middlings, $46@47; standard middlings, $43 
@ 45. 


WHEAT—Today’s market unchanged to 5c 
lower. Demand exceptionally slow. Cash 
*s: hard: No. 1 $2.85@3.03, medium $2.85 
5; No. 2 $2.85@8, medium $2.80@2.94; 
$2.80@2.97, medium $2.79@2.94; No. 4 
2.90, medium $2.67@2.88. Red: No. 1, 
No. 2, $2.71@2.73; No. 8, $2.67@2.68 
$2.63 @ 2.65. 

CORN—Unchanged to 8c lower. Demand 
fair. Cash prices: white, No. 2 $1.53@1.54, 
No. 3 $1.51@1.53, No. 4 $1.44@1.45, No. 5 
$1.40@1.41; yellow, No. 2 $1.52@1.53, No. 3 
$1.50@1.52, No. 4 $1.45; mixed, No. 2 $1.47 
@1.49, No. 3 $1.45@1.47, No. 4 $1.40@1.42 
No. 5 $1.38@1.40. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 














7-Receipts— --Shipments— 

1920 1919 1920 1919 
Wheat, bus.1,544,400 249,750 1,166, 400 21,3 
Corn, bus... 261,250 440,000 121,250 ¢ 
Oats, bus.... 85,600 170,000 130,£ 500 94 
Rye, bus.... 25,300 7,700 ce ae 
Barley, bus.. 99,000 66,000 1,300 42,900 
Bran, tons.. 1,300 440 3,400 2,300 
Hay, tons... 15,132 5,928 7,152 1,620 
Flour, bbis.. 18,525 10,400 $1,125 47,125 

TOLEDO, JAN. 10 

winter wheat patent flour, 

98’s, f.o.b. mill, $11.65@12.15; spring, $15.35. 


MILLFEED—Car lots, ton, f.o.b. 


Toledo: 


100’s, per 


Winter wheat BAR ...csccieses $46.00 @ 49.00 
Winter wheat mixed feed ...... 50.00@51.00 
Winter wheat middlings ....... 54.00@55.00 
Oil meal, in 100-lb bags........ - @80.00 


Crushed flaxseed, 100-lb bag.... - @13.00 
WHEAT—Receipts, 42 cars, 10 contract. 
CORN—Receipts, 32 cars, 7 contract. 
OATS—Receipts, 25 cars, 17 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

c~Receipts— -—Shipments—, 


contract, 


1920 1919 1920 1919 
Wheat, bus... 58,800 43,400 35,380 10,600 
Core, BOB. .ces 40,000 74,400 13,505 17,400 
Oats, bus..... 51,250 79,950 _33,510 75,050 


BUFFALO, JAN, 10 


FLOUR—Prices per bbl, cotton %’s, car- 
loads: Spring 
Best patent spring ............. $.....@15.20 
WORMOTS BATONS 2 cc cveccevevscser - @15.85 
WED CQO 664 ee ove hewncewerede .. @10.85 
GrORAM MOUP occ ccccccccevccece -@15.10 
aa er eee - @10.55 
PG; GPRM cine es cecciadaecses eeeee@ 9.95 

Sacked 

| SS UCC Tee eT eer ..@ 45.00 
Standard middlings, per ton.... - @ 46.00 
po BO rr rete - @54.00 
i. TE eee - @54.50 
Bes BON. case rs docccess - @61.00 
Corn meal, table, per ton ...... 78. 00@79. 00 
Corn meal, coarse, per ton ..... ‘oar. 00 
Cracked corn, per tom ......... 67.00 
Cottonseed meal, 36 per cent, 

Ore eT ee eee ee - + @77.50 
Cottonseed meal, 38 per cent . @80.50 
Oil meal, per ton ...........4.. -»@77.00 
Rolled oats, bbl, 90-lb sacks ‘4. 45@ 4.50 
Oat hulls, reground, sacked, ton - @31.00 


WHEAT—A few lots of wheat are offered 
here at higher prices than millers will pay 
at present. 

CORN—The market advanced 8c during 
the week, but closed weak with a loss of 2c. 
Offerings were light and buyers out of the 





market today. Closing: No. 1 yellow, $1.61; 
No. 2 yellow, $1.60; No. 3 yellow, $1.58; No. 
4 yellow, $1.54; No. 5 yellow, $1.50; No. 6 
yellow, $1.43@1.45,—on track, through billed. 

OATS—Light receipts and demand fair at 
1@t4%e over last week's prices. Closing: 
No. 1 white, 938c; No. 2 white, 92%c; No. 3 
white, 91%c; No. 4 white, 90c,—on track, 
through billed, 

BARLEY—Exporters took a _ few lots, 
Maltsters are reselling their stocks, Malting 
was quoted at $1.66@1.72, and feed at $1.55 
@1.62. 

RYE—Scarce, and 
$1.90 bid, on track, 


inquiry good. No, 2, 


through billed, 





ST. LOUIS, JAN, 10 

FLOUR—Spring first patent $14,50@15.70, 
standard $13.80@14.30, first clear $9.50@10; 
hard winter patent $13.75@14.30, straight 
$12.90@14, first clear $9.20@9.80; soft winter 
patent $12.50@13.50, straight $11.50@12, first 
clear $9.30@9.75. 

MILLFEED—Hard winter bran was quot- 
ed at $43.50, soft $44, mixed feed $45, and 
gray shorts at $53. 

WHEAT—Receipts, 156 cars, against 199 
last week. Prices 18@20c higher. Closing 
prices: No. 2 red, $2.83@2.84. 

CORN—In good demand, with prices 7@8c 
higher. Receipts, 385 cars, against 314. 
Closing prices: No. 4 corn, $1.46; No. 5 corn, 
$1.44; No. 3 yellow, $1.52@1.52%; No. 4 
yellow, $1.48@1.49; No. 5 yellow, $1.45@ 


1.46; No. 3 white, $1.51@1.52; No. 4 white, 
$1.49. 
CORN GOODS—City mills quote, in 100-!b 


sacks; corn meal, $3.70; 
grits and hominy, $4. 
OATS—Receipts, 220 cars, against 186. In 
fair demand at an advance of 2@38c. Clos- 
ing prices: No. 1 white oats, 88%c, No. 2 
white, 88% @89c; No. 3 white, 88% @89c, 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


cream meal, $3.90; 


-Receipts— -Shipments— 

1920 1919 1920 1919 
Flour, bbls.... 115,660 30,440 150,060 61,900 
Wheat, bus... 292,800 434,400 284,680 237,900 
Corn, bus..... 656,500 665,600 291,290 153,150 
Oats, bus..... 684,000 434,000 562,590 247,700 
Rye, bus...... 9,900 3,365 6300. \sree 
Barley, bus... 3,200 41,600 18,040 2,390 





BOSTON, JAN, 10 


FLOUR—Per 196 lbs, in sacks: ° 
Spring patents, special short. — 75 @16.50 
Spring patents, standard ....... 14.75 @15.756 
Hard winter patents ........... 13.00@15.50 
Soft winter patents ............ 11.75 @12.75 
Soft winter straights .......... 11.350 11.75 
Soft winter clears ..........e0% 10.75 @11.50 
Spring first clears .....cccesces 9. 75 @10.75 


Grain Corporation, straight 
MILLFEED—Demand 
somewhat higher. 


10.25 @10.43 


quiet, with prices 
Spring bran, $49.50; win- 


ter bran, $50; middlings, $51@55; mixed 
feed, $52.50@57; red dog, $65; second clears, 
$65.50; gluten feed, $75.12; hominy feed, 


$68.50; stock feed, $62.50; 
ground, $32.50; cottonseed 
all in 100’s, 


hulls, re- 
$78 @380,— 


oat 
meal, 


CORN PRODUCTS—Demand quiet, with 
prices’ steady. White corn flour, $4.25; 
white corn meal, $4.25; hominy grits and 


samp, $4.25; white corn flakes and cream of 
maize, $5; yellow granulated meal, $3.80; 
bolted yellow, $3.75 feeding, $2.95@3; 
cracked corn, $3@3.05,—all in 100’s, 

OATMEAL—A good demand reported at 
$4.65 for rolled and $5.34 for cut and 
ground, in 90-lb sacks, 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 
7-Receipts—, -—Stocks—, 


1920 1919 1920 1919 
Flour, bbls... 33,595 85,325 boves  aeetey 
Wheat, bus.. 43,300 319,740 509, 789 1,024,040 
Corn, bus.... 1,500 1,120 3,167 1,093 
Oats, bus.... 27,060 158,610 270,930 291,378 
ee. DUios. atace eveee 43,638 eaeees 
Barley, bus.. «eo seees G.878  vevecs 
Millfeed, tons. . 62 56 tose Senedd 
Corn meal, bbls 205 ..... beGes Sounds 
Oatmeal, sacks.3,770 15,600 ..... 


Exports from Boston during the week par 





ing Jan. 10: to London, 140,495 bus wheat; 
to Manchester, 24,000; to London, 3,000 
140-lb sacks flour, 
BALTIMORE, JAN. 10 

FLOUR—Closing, car lots, bbl, in 98-Ib 
cottons: 
Spring first patent ............. $15.00 @15.75 
Hard winter patent ........... 14.25@15. 00 
Soft winter patent ............. 12.00@12.25 
Spring standard patent ........ 14.25 @15.00 
Hard winter straight .......... 13.50@14.25 


Soft winter straight (near-by)... 10.75@11.00 


Wee GOOG, WIS cbc ccccccscsscs 10.25@10.50 
Rye flour, standard ............ 9.75 @10.00 
City mills’ jobbing prices: 
City mills’ spring patent ....... -@14,50 
City mills’ blended patent ...... -- @14.00 
City mills’ winter patent ....... --@12.60 
City mills’ winter straight ..... «++ @12.25 
MILLFEED—Barely steady. and quiet 
throughout. Quotations, in 100-lb sacks, per 
ton: spring bran, $48@48.50; soft winter 
bran, $49@49.50; standard middlings, $49@ 


50; flour middlings, $57@58; red dog, $63@ 
64; city mills’ bran and middlings, $50@51. 

WHEAT—Higher; demand active and 
urgent, movement limited. Receipts, 42,372 
bus; exports, 705,914; stock, 307,944. Closing 
prices for shipment in 10 days: No. 2 red 
winter, $2.64 bid; No. 3 red winter, $2.61 
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ae: No. 2 red winter, garlicky, $2.61 bid; 

No. 3 red winter, garlicky, $2.58 bid; No, 5 

= in aig garlicky, $2.51 and $2.51 %, sales; 
hern red winter, garlicky, by sample, 
$2.83 and $2.35, sales. 

CORN—Irregular; movement improving, 
demand erratic. Receipts, 106,092 bus; stock, 
87,179. Closing prices: domestic No. 3 yel- 
low, track, $1.63; range of new southern for 
week, $1.55@1.63; near-by yellow cob, bbl, 

OATS—Advanced %3@4c; demand fine, 
movement light. Receipts, 26,964 bus; stock, 
280,781. Closing prices: No. 2 white, do- 
mestic, 95c; No. 3 white, domestic, 94c. 

RYE—Up 2c, though down 8c from top; 
movement and demand good. Receipts, 
165,324 bus; exports, 36,158; stock, 336,714. 
Closing price of No. 2 western for export, 
$1.98; southern bag lots sold at $1.80@1.87. 





PHILADELPHIA, JAN. 10 


FLOUR—Receipts, 650 bbls, and 7,307,818 
lbs in sacks. Exports, 500 bags to Liverpool 
and 100 to Rotterdam. Quotations, per 196 
lbs, packed in 140-lb jute sacks: 


Spring first patent ............. $15.90@16.25 
Hard winter patent ............ 14.50@15.00 
Spring standard patent ........ 14.90@15.25 
Hard winter straight .......... 14.00@14.50 
Soft winter straight, western... 10.75@11.25 
Soft winter straight, near-by.... 10.75@11.00 
Spring first clear ..........++0- 10.75 @11.25 
Rye flour, white .........-ee+6. 10.25 @10.50 

WHEAT—Market' unchanged. Receipts, 


75,066 bus; exports, 442,976; stock, 535,265. 
Quotations, car lots, in export elevator, gov- 
ernment standard inspection: 

Standard prices: No. 1 red winter, $2.39; 
No. 1 northern spring, $2.39; No. 1 hard win- 
ter, $2.39; No. 1 red winter, garlicky, $2.37; 
No. 1 red, smutty, $2.36; No. 1 red, garlicky 
and smutty, $2.34. The United States Grain 
Corporation’s purchases of wheat are based 
on the following schedule of discounts: No. 
2 wheat, 8c under No. 1; No. 3 wheat, 6c 
under No. 1; No. 4 wheat, 10c under No. 1; 
No. 5 wheat, 14c under No. 1. 

CORN—Supplies small. Market firm and 
4@6c higher, but trade quiet. Receipts, 55,- 
773 bus; stock, 78,118. Quotations, car lots 
for local trade: new, as to quality and loca- 
tion, $1.59@1.68, the latter for No. 3 yellow. 

CORN GOODS—Quiet, but market firm in 
sympathy with rise in raw material. Quota- 
tions: 
100-1b sacks 


Kiln-dried— 
Gran, yellow meal, fancy..... $....@4.17% 
Gran. white meal, fancy ..... @4.02% 
Yellow table meal, fancy @4.02% 
White table meal, fancy ..... @4.02% 
White corn flour, fancy ....... eos + @4.02 
Yellow corn flour, fancy ....... 3.50@4.02% 
Pearl hominy and grits, sacks.. ....@4.20 


Pearl hominy and grits, cases... - @2.60 
« MILLFEED—Dull, and some kinds easier. 
Quotations: 
PPT ererirre ee. 
Soft winter bran ..........-.+45 
Standard middlings ............ 
Flour middlings .........+.++6+ 
AOE 6.0 codes ches eecicns 51.50 @52.50 
BUM GOD ccc tcc cscsecccacccvcs 62.00 @63.00 
OATS—tTrade quiet, but offerings light and 
prices further advanced 1%c. Receipts, 75,- 


$49.00 @49.50 
50.00@50.50 
49.00 @50.00 
57.00 @58.00 


404 bus; exports, 100,000; stock, 200,945. 
Quotations: 

i ED vc. cb esis eccatecnece 96% @97 
EE EEE: ¢ vpces hve cecesseeses 95 @95% 
BEOe BM WUMIED Sac cccicccccvcseseoss 94 @94% 


OATMEAL—Firm in sympathy with ad- 
vance in raw material, but buyers holding 
off. Quotations: ground oatmeal, 100-Ib 
sacks, $5.43; rolled, steam or kiln-dried, per 
two 90-lb sacks, $9.90; patent, cut, two 100-lb 
sacks, $10.41@12.07; pearl ene. in 100-lb 
sacks, fine $7@7.90, coarse $5.75 

MONTH’S RECEIPTS AND EXPORTS 

According to the monthly grain circular 
issued by the Commercial Exchange, the 
receipts and exports of flour, wheat and corn 
in December were as follows, with compari- 


sons: 
Flour Wheat Corn 


Receipts— bbls bus bus 
December, 1919.... 175,995 1,182,716 80,338 
November, 1919.... 242,602 2,382,098 50,606 
December, 1918.... 250,964 5,774,661 64,886 
December, 1917.... 230,034 1,857,362 91,082 

Exports— 

December, 1919.... 166,862 1,364,632 ..... 
November, 1919.... 54,263 3,183,775 ..... 
December, 1918.... «..++. 5,689,406 ..... 
December, 1917.... «...+. 2,081,001 49,338 





NEW YORK, JAN. 10 


FLOUR—Generally speaking, the market 
is quiet and only limited amounts of busi- 
ness are being done on regular flours. The 
expected arrival of Argentine flour and the 
action of the Canadian Wheat Board in of- 
fering flour here is having considerable effect 
upon the situation. Grain Corporation made 
no purchases. First clears are in strong de- 
mand, and prices on all grades are firm, 
with tendency to advance. Quotations: 
spring first patent, $15@16; standard patent, 
$13.75 @14.75; first clear, $10@11; soft winter 
straights, $11@11.25; hard winter straights, 
$13.50@15; first clear, $10@13; rye, $9@9.75, 
—all in jute. Receipts, 150,637 bbls. 

WHEAT—Receipts, 463,400 bus, 

CORN—tThere seems to be general un- 
steadiness in the market. Some look for 
repetition of last year’s happenings at this 
time, when the market took a very severe 
drop. With further promises of cars and 
large supplies of grain known to be in the 
country, buyers are cautious. Quotations: 
No. 2 yellow, $1.71%; No. 3 yellow, $1.68%; 
No. 2 mixed, $1.70%. Receipts, 28,000 bus. 


OATS—Sales this week were around 2,- 
000,000 bus, a large portion for export. Quo- 
tations were $1.01@1.03, according to qual- 
ity. Receipts, 442,000 bus, 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


MINNEAPOLIS, JAN. 13 
Nominal quotations today by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, f.o.b. Minneapolis, per 196 Ibs, 
were within the following range: 


Short patent, 98-lb cottons...... $14.75 @15.80 
DROMGOFG POtemt oc ccccecscccess 14.30@14.90 
PE EE bead ics croccccnces 14.00@14.30 
Pancy clear, jute .......cecse0. 10.05 @10.30 
PUREE GUOE FOES: se bedosiccrcsce 9.20@ 9.40 
Second clear, jute .......ee..0. 5.75@ 6,25 


Durum flour quotations, f.o.b. Minneapolis, 
today (Jan. 13), in jute, were: 
Medium semolina 
SOONER BOGE i cicccccaeves «++ ,10.00@10.45 
CR et tb ws cet ecusnvastvesecs 7.50@ 8.00 
WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 
The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 
1920 1919 1918 1917 


$12.90@12.95 





OM, Tei. “svecss 244,965 283,925 274,690 
Jan. 10... 430,390 297,265 294,210 296,970 
Jan, 3.... 432,030 309,270 371,195 258,755 
1919 1918 1917 1916 
Dec. 27.... 335,280 235,755 271,270 187,425 


Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 
apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 


1920 1919 1918 1917 


GOR. TT. ce veeuse  Baasas 24,915 20,045 
Jan. 10... 1,615 67,840 20,070 25,560 
Jan. 3.... 5,110 118,700 14,815 16,105 


1919 1918 1917 1916 

Dec. 27.... 7,950 106,025 8,810 14,900 
OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 

The flour output and foreign shipments of 

northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 

and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output—, --Exports— 
ing mills ity 1919 1918 1919 1918 
Dec, 6.. 


63 66,485 226,370 285,175 1,100 28,965 
Dec. 13. 62 65,435 218,495 285,650 -+. 21,635 
Dec. 20. 64 69,610 230,740 279,905 400 19,915 
Dec. 27. 63 69,160 180,505 207,425 -+. 13,420 
1920 1919 1920 1919 
Jan. 3. 61 67,410 215,900 217,100 255 5,020 
Jan. 10. 50 55,970 168,915 193,815 305 2,000 
MILLFEED PRICES 
Minneapolis car-lot prices of millfeed to- 
day (Jan. 13), prompt shipment, per 2,000 
lbs, in 100-lb sacks, were reported as follows 
by brokers: e 
Jan. 13 Year ago 
BOE. sk. cbaaste ows $41.25@41.50 $48.00@50.00 
Stand. middlings.. 43.00@43.50 49.00@50.00 
Flour middlings... 50.00@51.00 654.00@55.00 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 56.50@57.00 59.00@62.00 
CEREAL PRICES 
Quotations of cereals and feeds, in car lots, 
net to jobbers, f.o.b, Minneapolis: 
Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibs*........ $58.50@59.00 
No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 68.25@58.75 
No, 2 ground feed, 2,000 lbs*.... 58.00@58.50 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 58.00@58.50 
Rye feed, 2,000 lbs, 100-1lb sacks, .....@44.00 





White corn meal, granulatedt.. 4.20@ 4.25 
Corn meal, yellowft ............ 4.20@ 4.25 
Rye flour, white, 98 Ibs*........ 9.80@ 9.90 
Rye flour, pure dark, 98 Ibs*.... 8.00@ 8.10 
Whole wheat flour, bbIt ....... 12.00@12.10 
Graham, standard, bbit ........ 11.80@11.90 
DE ME Sidcsawewhewede pane sese>@ 4,60 


Mill screenings, light, per ton... 24.00@30.00 
Mill screenings, ground, per ton. 27.00@32.00 
Elevator screenings, common, ton 26.00@32.00 
Elevator screenings, cleaning... 30.00@40.00 
Buckwheat screenings, per ton.. 40.00@47.00 
Recleaned buckwheat screenings 45.00@52.00 


Flaxseed screenings, ton ....... 30.00 @37.00 
Recleaned flaxseed screenings... 37.00@60.00 
Can. black seed screenings, ton. 30.00@35.00 
Linseed oil meal* .............. 82.00@82.50 


*In sacks, tPer 100 Ibs. tPer bbl in 
sacks. **90-lb cotton sacks. 
MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT PRICES 


Prices on contract grades of wheat at Min- 
neapolis: 





No. 1 0. 2 
Dark northern spring... $2.23% $2.20% 
Northern spring ........ 2.21% 2.18% 
8. Rare 2.16% 2.13% 
Amber durum .......... 2.23% 2.20% 
BPUTUEE cccccces 2.18% 
Red durum " 2.11% 
Dark hard winter ...... 2.23% 2.20% 
Hard winter ..........+. 2.21% 2.18% 
Yellow hard winter ..... 2.19% 2.16% 
PROG WHET vc vecsvescens 2.21% 2.18% 


Duluth prices 1c over Minneapolis. 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 


Saturday were: an. 11 
Jan. 10 Jan. 3 1919 
Wheat, bus ......2,266,250 2,255,850 1,005,480 
Flour, bbis ...... 32,231 32,674 40,084 
Millstuff, tons ... 2,504 2,961 3,589 
COPR, DOD vcvscces 232,900 438,060 374,480 
Cate, BUS ...ccces 846,840 354,220 692,410 
Barley, bus ...... 182,880 253,500 338,800 
Pay BOD ecccvers 162,140 173,990 100,500 
Flaxseed, bus .... 651,230 86,920 103,490 


Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks 


ending Saturday were: Jan, 11 
Jan. 10 Jan, 3 1919 
Wheat,. bus ...... 834,820 846,880 762,420 
Flour, bbis ...... 476,301 603,863 363,265 
Millistuff, tons ... 19,299 17,444 12,711 
Corn, DUS ..... 6s. 210,630 362,790 169,880 
Onte, Dus ....0 00. 518,000 316,710 893,800 
Barley, bus ...... 255,960 154,440 608,000 
EEE 531,080 342,720 89,110 
Flaxseed, bus .... 3,540 5,900 37,950 


COARSE GRAIN PRICES 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week were, per bushel: 

Jan. Corn Oats Rye Barley 
6. 144@145 82% @84% 181% @181% 124@155 
7. 144@145 82% @84% 180% @180% 123@154 
8. 144@145 825% @84% 180% @181 123@154 
9. 143@145 82% @84% 180% @180% 124@155 
10. 141@143 82% @83% 179 @179% 124@155 
12. 141@143 82% @83% 179 @179% 124@155 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 
Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, as 
reported by the Chamber of Commerce on 
dates given, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Jan, 11 Jan. 12 
Jan. 10 Jan. 3 1919 1918 








No. 1 dark ..... 496 484 2,881 ese 
No. 1 northern... 69 62 11,740 eee 
No. 2 northern.. 7 8 1,984 eee 
GROW cisscvens 8,040 7,966 6,891 re 
Totals ........ 8,612 8,520 23, — 475 
a ae 12,483 12,721 ee eee 
pe See 14,273 18,140 
OE eee 17,810 19,629 


COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 


Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Jan, 11 Jan. 12 

Jan.10 Jan.3 1919 1918 
RE 186 133 34 85 
Sr 3,498 3,702 878 1,194 
BETO. cccocnce 877 901 1,896 956 
Sere 6,015 6,339 3,612 555 
Flaxseed ...... 33 49 78 96 


FLAXSEED AND PRODUCTS 
Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 


c— Mpls—7". -— Duluth———, 
Track Toarr. Track Jan. May 





Jan. 6 ...$4.83% 4.80% 4.81 4.76 4.47 
Jan. 7... 4.92 4.89% 4.87 4.82 4.47% 
Jan. 8 4.98 4.93% 4.91 4.86 4.54 
Jan, 9 ... 5.13% 5.08% 5.01 4.96 4.64 
Jan. 10 ... 5.22% 5.12% 5.10 5.00 4.61 
Jan, 12 ... 5.42% 5.42% 65.25 5.15 4.73 


Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis and 
Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

7——Receipts——_, ——In store——, 
1920 1919 1918 1920 1919 1918 
Minneapolis. 51 103 122 33 78 96 
Duluth..... 39 55 22 93 169 68 








Totals.... 90 158 144 126 247 164 

Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 

neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1919, to Jan. 10, 
1920, were, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

-—Receipts—, -Shipments— 

1919-20 1918-19 1919-20 1918-19 











Minneapolis ....2, = 3,061 271 1,218 
WGI oc ccccece 74 2,772 599 2,548 
OCOD cs ccvces 3,290 5,833 870 3,766 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 


The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points for week ending 
Jan. 9, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 











Se RAR 127 35 85 ae 
|. MTR EE 394 269 178 20 
Consolidated .... 645 73 77 39 
OREIVION socscecss 310 163 89 
Lo Oe 528 68 18 28 
Grain Growers ... 825 436 152 $Ke 
Fort William .... 323 364 44 16 
ae Mii abasaee's 619 328 57 25 
Northwestern ... 571 10 42 oe 
Port Arthur .... 756 391 168 2 
Thunder Bay .... 313 335 112 10 
CRM, SOOWE. succes 148 89 25 68 
Sask. Co-op. ..... 1,318 270 55 36 
Richardson ...... 342 112 48 8 
Dav. & Smith ... 40 81 15 
BOC cedawveces 7,258 3,025 1,164 253 
SOOE GOO ccuvtces 18,346 3,004 3,112 500 
eee 1,580 633 162 38 
Rail shipments... 1,116 52 48 10 
STOCKS BY GRADE (000’s omitted) 
Wheat— Bus Oats— Bus 
Oe F RAPE. cack 2 ee. So Oo inva ces 
No. 1 northern..2,141 No, 2 C. W...... 359 
No, 2 northern..1,560 No. 3 C. W...... 766 
No. 3 northern... 950 Ex. 1 feed ..... 58 
eS sehen seve . St .aaaaee 145 
Oe Bee Oe i Sed wheeean we 463 
 §) eee me: NOONE 63 ped vex 1,234 
og Pee 7 —_— 
CEOS: co vivcess ROI WOGRs © Kasaceux 3,025 
OUD. 6-6 va-ceer 7,258 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR GRAIN MOVEMENT 

Receipts and shipments of domestic grain 

at Duluth-Superior for the calendar years 
1919 and 1918, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

r-Receipts— -Shipments— 

1919 1918 1919 1918 








WS céscvas 21,354 77,959 32,490 60,377 
Se eee ee 1 183 een 170 
OGRE cseccosds 922 2,502 962 2,029 
Mee cv seeegs ee 16,597 8,274 13,628 7,421 
Meee 6,478 4,721 7,223 4,110 
Flaxseed ..... 2,183 4,148 2,099 4,059 

Totals ..... 47,535 97,787 66,402 78,166 


Bonded grain receipts and shipments at 
Duluth-Superior for the calendar years 1919 
and 1918 (000’s omitted), in bushels: 


-—-Receipts— ect 
19 











19 1918 1919 1918 

WORE vccees 1,723 884 820 770 
CREE vcccave cic 1 5 5 9 
SPP 134 1 vas 1 
Meee 217 107 289 34 
Flaxseed ..... 319 321 7 See 
SOR cc cace 2,394 1,318 1,121 ‘814 

SUMMARY 


Combined receipts and shipments of do- 
mestic and bonded grain at Duluth-Superior 
for the calendar years 1919 and 1918, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 


7-Receipts— Sk Se : 








1919 1918 919 1918 

Wheat ....... 23,077 78,843 33, 310 61,147 
oo ne oe 183 170 
GOO vic ksccces 923 2,507 967 2,038 
er eee 16,731 8,275 13,628 7,422 
ere 6,695 4,728 7,512 4,144 
Flaxseed ..... 2,502 4,469 2,106 4,059 
i ae 49,928 99,105 57,523 78,989 








January 14, 1920 


FLOUR OUTPUT TO JAN. 2 
Grain Corporation estimates of weekly 
flour output, wheat receipts and wheat stocks 
(000’s omitted): 


Flour output Total for 

bbis year,* bbis 

boat ended— 1920 1919 1920 1919 
SOM. OD csetaccns 3,031 2,472 76,478 64,710 
1919 1918 1919 1918 
oe | Pes 2,997 2,206 78,442 62,23: 
Dee. 18. co ceves 2,715 2,437 70,445 60,032 
Dee. 18 voces - 2,877 3,275 67,730 67,595 
ee $3,126 64,853 654,320 


2,739 61,897 61,194 
2,747 68,718 48,455 
2,532 655,671 465,70 
2,194 62,433 43,17; 
2,294 49,224 40,982 
2,530 45,884 38,688 
> 2,660 42,534 36,15 

Oct. 10 2,814 39,140 33,49 

2,754 35,637 30,684 
3,270 32,321 27,930 
3,285 28,809 24,931 
2,976 25,539 22,09 

2,674 22,254 19,241 
2,131 19,278 16,567 
2,499 16,374 14,436 
2,387 13,537 11,93 

2,284 10,904 9,550 









AUB. 1 a ccccece 2,121 1,947 8,389 7,26 
SUE BS vvicies 1,976 1,870 6,268 5,31 
STUly 18 ccccoes 1,753 1,590 4,292 2,449 
SOIF 11 no ccccce 1,396 1,178 2,539 1,859 
July 4 w..eeee 1,143 681 1,143 681 
SUMO OF acvses 1,525 1,400 121,130 115,37 
June 20 1,670 1,383 119,605 113,973 
June 13 1,797 1,411 117,935 112,590 
SUMO 6 ccccece 1,923 1,407 116,138 111,39; 
BEAT 80. cccceces 2,071 1,283 114,215 109,983 
May 28 ....... 2,378 1,663 112,144 108,700 
May 16 ....... 2,671 1,662 109,537 107,038 
May © .ceccecs 2,553 1,569 107,000 105,000 
WHEAT (BUS) 

7—Receipts— -—Stocks— 

Week ended— 1920 1919 1920 1919 
Os BD ccetense $8,364 4,937 243,468 253,484 
1919 1918 1919 1918 

BOG. BS. cesses 9,603 7,239 251,069 254,050 
| ere re 10,140 10,227 257,817 256,274 
OG, 1B ccccccs 8,042 15,124 261,892 256,619 
Dec. & wcccccee 11,113 18,932 268,621 257,234 
Nov. 28 +++ 11,140 15,516 274,412 253,922 
Nov. 21 ....... 13,531 13,311 283,841 271,485 
Nov. 14 ° 12,376 14,349 288,432 291,089 
Nov. 7 ..ceeeee 15,460 13,673 293,406 292,435 
Oot. BL wccccee 18,819 15,597 293,993 287,881 
Oot. BE wccocer 20,774 20,350 288,604 271,373 
Bee. BF ccccccs 19,398 27,884 288,604 271,373 
Oot. 10 crccces 19,445 26,535 288,320 262,905 
OGG, © secsesuc 24,187 27,559 281,671 253,337 
Bept. O96 .cccse 25,830 31,690 271,852 243,329 
Sept. 19 ..ccse 28,856 30,847 264,779 220,560 
Sept. 12 ...... 30,846 35,941 254,817 196,540 
Bent. BS vecves 35,941 34,394 239,883 176,222 
AOE. 80 ncccce 40,675 32,270 214,888 160,412 
Aug. 22 ...... 43,322 30,030 189,353 142,963 
MOG. TS .ccose 42,349 30,093 164,271 125,292 
AmB GB ccccsce 44,997 35,564 140,273 109,715 
AUB. 1 ccccess 50,441 42,662 108,330 89,317 
July 26 ....... 61,665 40,283 80,638 64,544 
July 18 .ccoces 33,793 32,516 63,824 43,698 
SOY 84 ccscces 17,493 22,771 40,961 28,732 
SOP @ scccvece 4,988 9,862 37,053 17,731 
June 27 ...... 2,579 3,609 37,589 14,269 
June 20 ...... 2,320 1,695 43,234 14,321 
June 13 ...... 2,200 1,711 49,633 18,599 
FORO 6 ccccocs 2,087 1,840 65,278 22,121 
May 30 ....... 2,657 2,033 65,824 26,537 
MOY BS .ccccae 2,505 2,230 74,489 29,117 
May 16 ....... 2,108 3,476 83,000 31,000 
May © .cccccce 2,168 3,007 96,000 34,000 


*Fiscal years beginning July 1. ¢tTotal re- 
ceipts, June 27 to Jan. 2, 653,682,000 bus, 
against 642,315,000 a year ago. 

EXPORTS OF WHEAT AND FLOUR 
(July 1 to Jan. 2) 
1919-20 1918-19 
WHORE, DUB. Kewcriccss 79,367,000 105,352,000 
hn a eee 8,465,000 9,963,000 
Totals as wheat, bus. .117,462,000 150,187,000 





United States—Wheat and Flour Exports 


Total exports of wheat and wheat flour 
from the United States, as reported by the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce: 


BY FISCAL YEARS 





Ending 
June 30— Wheat, bus Flour, bbls 
1919 178,582,673 24,190,092 
34,118,853 21,879,951 
149,831,000 11,942,000 
173,274,000 15,520,000 
259,642,000 16,182,000 
92,393,000 11,821,000 
91,603,000 11,395,000 
30,160,000 11,006,000 
23,729,000 10,129,000 
46,679,876 9,040,987 
66,923,244 10,521,161 
100,212,000 13,875,000 
74,819,000 15,491,000 
34,794,000 13,871,000 
4,394,000 8,826,000 
eee + 44,230,000 16,999,000 
1908. ..0% socvccee 114,181,000 19,717,000 
1908. cccccsces +» 164,856.000 17,769,000 

BY CALENDAR YEARS 
Ending 

Dec. 31 Wheat, bus Flour, bbls 
PTS hoy 0660s we 152,598,000 21,416,000 
DOES .cccccccccces 111,177,103 21,706,700 
1927 ..00. seeeeeese 106,196,318 13,926,117 
1916. wccccccees ++ 154,049,686 14,379,000 
BORG. cccvessccvve 205,829,820 15,680,801 
BORE. wccccccecece 173,861,944 12,769,073 
1918..... oece 99,608,968 12,278,206 
BOIS. cecvcccesses 61,655,000 10,622,000 
BPR Re ces ccvcccess 32,669,000 11,258,000 
BORO. cecccccsves + 24,267,000 8,370,000 
ROOD. cocceceseves 48,490,000 9,688,000 
re 92,780,000 13,013,000 
BGOT. v2.0 eevecres 91,384,000 15,277,000 
1906... cece ° 62,851,000 14,324,000 
1906. ccccesvececs 20,739,000 11,344,000 
1904.. Sese + 18,015,000 11,543,000 
1903..... eeeeecee 78,378,000 19,655,000 
19OB. cccseccecs ++ 129,466,000 18,328,000 


*Estimated from Grain Corporation figures. 
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HOW TO PREVENT CAR FAMINE 


O. P. B. Jacobson, Minnesota railroad 
and warehouse commissioner, has written 
the following statement outlining his 
views on the subject of car shortage and 
means for its prevention: 

“After long years of agitation by the 
Minnesota Railroad and Warehouse Com- 
mission, Congress finally is about to take 
positive action toward preventing so- 
called car shortages. Two bills directing 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
dopt means for obtaining extensive fa- 
cilities upon the Atlantic seaboard for 
handling and storing export commodities, 

nd particularly grain, flour and other 
grain products, are now before Con- 
vress. These measures were proposed by 
he Railroad and Warehouse Commission 
nd are fathered respectively by Senator 
iknute Nelson in the Senate and Con- 
vressman Sydney Anderson in the House. 
Senator Frank B. Kellogg, a member of 

ie Senate Committee on Interstate Com- 
verce, will arrange for a general public 
earing on these measures to be held in 
he latter part of January. It is very 
nportant that the West, and particular- 

Minnesota, have a strong and influen- 
ial representation at these hearings, for 
\linnesota, is usually the chief sufferer 
when there is a car famine. 

“It is contended by the Railroad and 
\Varehouse Commission that the weakest 

nk in the transportation system of the 
United States is the lack of sufficient 
torage and handling facilities at. the 
principal ports on the Atlantic seaboard, 

id that when this weakness is cor- 
ected the danger of car shortages will 

greatly minimized, as virtually all of 
the so-called ‘car famines’ of recent years 

ive been traceable directly to conges- 
ion of grain and flour cars at the port 
erminals. Such congestion has been due 
Imost wholly to the absence of suf- 
ficient grain elevator capacity and storage 
cilities at the seven principal ports, 
imely, New York, Philadelphia, Balti- 
nore, Boston, Portland, Norfolk, and 
Newport News. All of the grain eleva- 
tors at these ports have a total working 
ipacity of only about 10,000,000 bus, 
vhereas, in the opinion of the Railroad 
nd Warehouse Commission and others 
who have given the matter serious 
thought, these ports should be able to 
andle at least 100,000,000 bus of grain 
it one time, and should also have great- 
increased facilities for storing and 
indling flour and other export com- 
modities.” 

Mr. Jacobson was greatly pained on a 

cent visit to the East to observe on the 
idetracks in the yards of the Pennsyl- 
vania Road all the way from Pittsburgh 

» Philadelphia, and in the terminal 


irds of New York, hundreds of cars 
iden with grain and flour which had 
been standing idle for weeks, and pos- 


ibly in some cases for months, simply 
because they could not be unloaded at 
the ports. 

“The Northwest is not as seriously af- 
fected this year as in former years,” 
iys Mr. Jacobson, “because it has little 
grain for export, and the present con- 
gestion mainly affects the Southwest, but 
just as surely as the present evils re- 
main, the Northwest will be hit again, 
ind that very hard, by car famine. 
Washington, including the United States 
Railroad Administration, is now keenly 
live to this grave danger, as are the 
uthorities of the states of New York, 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Maryland, 
ind Virginia, and all are taking action 
that surely will bring results. 

“This is not a political question, by 
ny means, but one concerning the entire 
conomical life of a country, and if the 
law-makers would lay aside politics for a 
brief period and settle this transportation 
problem once and for all they would con- 
fer a lasting benefit upon the people. 
Chis is a matter of constructive legisla- 
tion, and it is of paramount importance 

a matter over which the workers and 
producers, the commercial and industrial 
interests, can join hands and work to- 
gether for the public weal. 

“Many times I have seen on the docks 
f Brooklyn, New York and Hoboken, 
great quantities of Minnesota flour, 
awaiting shipment, lying untouched for 
weeks, absorbing the Atlantic fog and ac- 
cumulating dust and dirt. No wonder 


we receive complaints from the other 
side, about excessive moisture in our 
grain and the dirty condition of the 
flour. 

“Credit is due to the Minnesata legis- 
latures of 1917 and 1919 for adopting 
memorials to Congress, urging that suit- 
able action be taken to remove this dan- 
ger source in our transportation system. 
This has been of invaluable aid to those 
who are interested in the passage of the 
Nelson and Anderson bills. 

“When the time is set for the confer- 
ence which Senator Kellogg will ar- 
range, it is hoped that the entire North- 
west will take an active interest in the 
matter, and not only have an influential 
representation in attendance but will 
show its further interest in the move- 
ment by urging the representatives in 
Congress to participate. The Board of 
Trade of Philadelphia and other com- 
mercial bodies of the East will be repre- 
sented, as the members fully realize what 
great losses have been caused to com- 
merce and industry in the past by car 
famines, and that the danger of further 
injury is ever present. 

“Since my last meeting with the com- 
missioners of the port of New York, 
which is giving this matter careful at- 
tention, a bill has been introduced in the 
New York legislature to provide addi- 
tional grain elevators at the terminals of 
the Erie Canal. Of course, this is only 
a small matter,—a beginning one might 
say,—but it will help some, and possibly 
may aid in stimulating other states and 
Congress to complete the work. 

“Farmers’ clubs and other organiza- 
tions connected with the farm will do 
well to take up this general question for 
discussion. No part of our people are 
more vitally concerned in transportation 
than are the farmers, and any improve- 
ment in transportation should have their 
personal attention. The more they study 
the question the more fully will they 
realize, when the local elevators are filled 
and grain fails to move, that the main 
difficulty is not in Minnesota, but is on 
the Atlantic seaboard, and that the solu- 
tion of the troubles is in the hands of 
Congress. The farmers and their friends 
can aid very materially in assuring the 
passage of these important measures.” 





Engagement of Walter Stern 
Announcement has been made in Mil- 
waukee, Wis., of the engagement of Miss 
Sara C. Regan, of Milwaukee, to Walter 
*Stern, of Bernhard Stern & Sons, Inc. 
The wedding will take place about the 
middle of February. 





Change in Grocery Management 

Gerald Byrne, for the last two years 
general manager of the D. Pender Gro- 
cery Co., Norfolk, Va., has resigned, ef- 
fective Feb. 1. He will be succeeded by 
John F. Hennessy, of New York City, 
who is already in Norfolk familiarizing 
himself with his duties. Mr. Byrne has 
made no plans for his future in a busi- 
ness way, but will pass a few weeks in 
the South, returning to his former home 
in New York in the spring. He has been 
engaged in the wholesale and retail gro- 
cery business for over 30 years. 


Lonpon, Ena., Dec. 24.—The scarcity 
of ships is handicapping trade tremen- 
dously in the United Kingdom, and this 
scarcity is largely brought about by the 
constant chartering of ships by the Brit- 
ish government through the shipping con- 
troller. 

No less than 94 ships have been com- 
mandeered by the government the past 
week, The destination of many of these 
is the Argentine, where they will pro- 
ceed, mostly in ballast, to pick up the 
Argentine wheat purchased by the Royal 
Commission on Wheat Supplies, and some 
will also be detailed to proceed to Aus- 
tralia for food-carrying purposes. 

This continual grabbing of ships by the 
government and the arbitrary ways of the 
shipping control department grow daily 
more and more irksome to traders and 
shippers. Moreover, the flour trade looks 
rather askance at the continual heavy 
purchases of wheat by the Royal Com- 
mission on Wheat Supplies, as this action 


tends to banish hope of decontrol within 
the near future. 

Another view, however, is that the com- 
mission’s purpose in securing abundant 
supplies is to steady the market by means 
of same when decontrol does take place. 

L. F. Brozxman. 





Atlantic Bills of Lading 

Wilmer M. Wood, general freight 
agent of the Kerr Steamship Co., Inc., 
New York City, writes to The North- 
western Miller as follows, concerning an 
article appearing in the issue of Dec. 
31, 1919, on the subject of “Export Bills 
of Lading”: 

“Doubtless you are already advised 
that the various independent steamship 
companies named in your article, includ- 
ing the Kerr Steamship Co., Inc., have 
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entered into an agreement with the Unit- 
ed States Railroad Administration, ef- 
fective Dec. 30, whereby the rail and 
ocean carriers assume the responsibility 
for any demurrage or storage charges 
at the ports on traffic moving under 
through export bills of lading. 

“This new programme via north At- 
lantic ports is substantially the same as 
that in force via Pacific Coast ports; 
and thus the shipper via north Atlantic 
ports is no longer required to give any 
written guaranty covering any demur- 
rage or storage charges accruing at the 
seaboard. 

“That there may be no doubt in the 
minds of your readers concerning this 
new arrangement via the north Atlantic 
ports, perhaps you may find space for 
this letter in your next issue.” 





Minneapolis—Total Grain Receipts 


Receipts, in bushels, of grains at Minneapolis, by calendar years (000’s omitted), and 


the increase or decrease 








Year— Wheat Corn Oats 

8,792 24,928 

16, 44,065 

917. 8,065 29,382 
916 7,536 42,526 
BOLS . cecvccccues 142,669 10,777 33,545 
12,260 22,215 

8,189 24,562 

5,775 15,805 

7,498 11,439 

9,744 19,540 

5,083 14,059 

4,777 16,717 

6,152 19,765 

3,940 23,294 

3,968 25,126 

4,270 25,848 

3,313 22,384 

3,235 12,066 

7,868 10,719 

6,502 10,837 

7,277 11,014 

4,586 10,478 

4,004 16,264 

1,538 10,603 

1,104 5,481 

4,090 4,124 

3,376 3,553 

5,116 

4,303 





tDecrease, 


*Increase, 





of the total each year compared with the preceding year: 














Rye Flaxseed Totals Change 
13,047 6,898 198,026 $26,691 
13,234 6,291 224,717 *43,219 

9,213 6,026 181,498 $52,946 

7,297 234,244 41,728 

6,237 235,972 *44,036 

6,008 191,936 44,634 

5,652 196,570 *22,205 

915 of *27,740 
3738 6,507 6 413,950 
847 7,750 160,575 *30,250 
,237 7,60 130,325 $15,866 
32 12 146,191 *1,892 
10,387 144,299 *13,894 


130,405 
146,580 
139,069 
134,717 


10,209 
8,209 








121,055 41,642 

7,070 122,697 *11,891 

5,093 110,806 42,865 

4,207 113,671 *15,617 

2,899 98,054 41,803 

3,042 99,857 *13,805 

598 1,499 86,052 *11,005 
376 1,784 75,047 *10,400 
231 541 64,647 43,436 
211 990 68,083 416,102 
207 1,145 84,185 *16,753 
262 1,257 C7,483  seness 


United States—Winter and Spring Wheat Crop and Acreage 


Department of Agriculture estimates of the United States wheat 











acreage, yield per acre, 


















and total production, with winter and spring wheat estimated separately, by states and 
calendar years: 
WINTER WHEAT 
Acreage, acres— Production, bus——, 
(000’s omitted) --Yield per acre, bus (000’s omitted) 
State 1919 1918 1917 1919 1918 1917 1919 1918 1917 
ECGW BOP wdcies 474 380 390 22.0 18.0 21.0 10,428 6,840 8,190 
New Jersey ..... 109 87 89 18.0 17.0 19.0 1,962 1,479 1,69 
Pennsylvania 1,638 1,480 1,399 17.5 17.0 17.5 28,665 25,160 
Delaware ..... 145 133 131 12.0 13.0 16.5 1,740 1,729 
Maryland 790 32 675 13.5 15.5 17.0 10,665 11,346 
Mi; See 1,060 1,200 11.8 12.0 13.0 12,508 12,600 
West Virginia 400 315 13.5 14.2 14, 4,942 
North Carolina 850 860 8.5 7.0 10. 6,300 
South Carolina 204 165 9.0 11.0 10.5 2,255 
GOOFBIR «ccccsicce 240 244 10.5 10.2 2,856 
CED Soberesevecs 2,800 1,870 19.1 19.0 43 
pNP ,862 1,805 16.0 21.0 49,266 
TS eer 3,400 1,600 17.0 21.5 55,900 
Michigan ....... 950 845 20.3 14.0 10,010 
Wisconsin ....... 76 93 19.6 21.2 1,208 
Minnesota ....... 65 77 15.0 18.0 1,242 
Iowa 950 170 17.4 20.5 8,712 
DROPS cn csracs 4,27 1,890 13.5 17.2 52,873 
South Dakota ... 75 100 13.0 17.0 1,360 
Nebraska ....... 716 597 14.8 11.1 33,478 
Kansas ....... ° 11,594 3,713 13.0 14.1 101,760 
Kentucky ....... 1,046 750 11.5 13.0 12,129 
Tennessee ....... 810 500 9.0 10.0 7,500 
Alabama ........ 138 93 9.0 9.0 1,458 
Mississippi ...... 36 14 14.0 16.5 495 
SZOOME eevevssccnar 1,900 1,350 16.5 10.0 9,000 16,200 
Oklahoma ....... 3,760 3,100 14.0 12.6 32,899 35.650 
Arkansas 340 195 9.5 12.0 3,048 3,120 
DL 6 6:4:64%s 0% 580 605 5.2 12.7 8,661 7,865 
Wyoming ..... 84 80 12.0 24.0 1,920 1,600 
Colorado .....0.. 1,064 336 11.2 10.5 9,712 7,728 
New Mexico ..... 173 134 20.0 10.0 900 1,340 
Arizona ......... 43 33 28.0 26.0 988 825 
WIRE Bese ccecsce 164 160 10.5 16.6 2,656 2,240 
a, eee 4 5 4 20.0 29.0 145 104 
BO occ ceecees 330 325 325 18.5 22.0 7,150 5,850 
Washington ..... 990 575 505 20.0 23.5 13,512 10,858 
eee oe 781 635 470 20.5 17.0 10,795 8,225 
California ....... 990 506 375 16.5 15.0 7,590 7,425 
United States... 49,905 37,130 27,257 14.7 15.2 565,099 412,901 
SPRING WHEAT 
er 22 11 19.0 22.0 484 154 
| ae 19 6 21.0 22.0 418 120 
New York ...... 50 3 15.0 20.0 1,000 630 
Pennsylvania 23 15.0 17.0 391 ‘ee 
CRIS sscavecvvevee 15 ‘ 16.0 21.5 322 vee 
aa 7 2 9.5 23.0 228 161 40 
Illinois 300 50 10.5 26.9 7,875 8,070 1,250 
Michigan ....... 47 12 11.2 18.0 952 846 212 
Wisconsin ...... 367 146 12.4 24.7 5,865 9,065 3,095 
Minnesota 3,550 2,870 9.3 21.0 36,735 74,550 60,225 
BODO cv ses ccccene 815 250 9.5 18.0 7,145 14,670 5,375 
i ieee 18 6 8.5 15.6 187 281 54 
North Dakota 7,770 7,000 6.9 13.6 53,613 105,672 56,000 
South Dakota 3,200 3,100 8.0 19.0 . 29,200 60,800 43,400 
Nebraska ....... 650 400 8.5 11.9 16.5 5,678 7,735 6,600 
|) rer 31 24 9.3 8.0 6.0 279 248 144 
Montana ........ 1,704 1,122 4.7 12.5 9.0 7,712 21,300 10,098 
WHOKMIBE o0.0000% 180 123 15.0 26.0 22.0 3,000 4,680 2,706 
CORTE OEO ccc ticce 325 264 14.5 17.5 22.0 5,728 5,688 5,808 
New Mexico ..... 83 69 24.0 24.0 2,640 1,992 1,242 
err 160 136 14.0 8 R 1,960 3,808 3,400 
Nevada ......... 37 37 23.5 5.0 28. 588 925 1,036 
REGIE wibccecesse 625 431 18.0 0 22. 12,600 13,125 9,482 
Washington ..... 1,650 1,350 14.0 9.5 13.6 20,300 15,675 18,360 
Oregon ........+. 403 393 13.0 11.0 11.0 4,485 4,433 4,323 
United States... 23,338 22,051 17,832 9.0 16,2 12.6 209,351 356,339 223,764 
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NASHVILLE 

Nasuvittz, Tenn., Jan. 10.—Mills con- 
tinue to receive a steady volume of or- 
ders for flour from the Southeast. Sales 
this week have been approximately 60 
per cent of the possible output of the 
mills. Specifications are being received 
in volume in excess of the ability of most 
of the mills to make shipments. A good 
many complaints are being received of 
shortage of railway equipment. 

The majority of the mills are running 
full time. The urgent demand for flour 
from some sections indicates that flour 
is going into consumption rapidly. Stocks 
of jobbers and retailers at many places 
are reported below normal. The de- 
mand is apparently not affected by the 
advance of prices of flour and wheat. 

Wheat prices continue to go to new 
high levels for the season, with No. 2 
red $2.82. Receipts are small, and mills 
are reported to have supplies to cover 
demands. 

Prices are decidedly stronger, with 
most of the mills indifferent about sales, 
and at the close of the week were: best 
or short soft winter wheat patent, 98 
lbs, cotton, f.o.b. Ohio River points, $13 
@13.75; standard or regular patent, 
$12.50@13; straight patent, $12@12.50; 
first clears, $9.50@10. 

Rehandlers report fair demand for 
Minnesota and Kansas flours, though 
there is some balking at high prices, 
which are as follows: spring wheat pat- 
ent, 140 lbs, jute, delivered at Nashville, 
$15@15.50; hard winter patent, $14.25 
@14.75. 

Millfeed prices show a firmer tone, 
with fair demand. Prices: soft winter 
wheat bran, in 100-Ilb bags, per ton, $43 
@43.50; standard middlings or shorts, 
$52@53. 

WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Nashville and southeastern 
mills, in barrels, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity forweek tivity 

This week ....... 200,670 147,792 73.6 

Last week ....... 216,450 124,187 57.2 

WOGP QBO ...620.. 179,190 86,453 48.2 

Two years ago.... 160,890 49,444 30.7 

Three years ago.. 159,700 81,474 51.2 

Four years ago... 105,090 77,282 73.5 
STOCKS 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparisons, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


Jan. 10 Jan, 3 
Se: WE cadet eke ea eee 32,700 36,100 
Wheat, bus ............ 593,000 627,000 
CEE, UD cc ccccisececce 65,500 74,900 
See WOR cect icccsadeans 344,760 426,000 


CORN PRODUCTS 

Corn mills report slight improvement 
in demand for meal, with prices un- 
changed, as follows: bolted meal, sacked, 
per: 100 Ibs, f.o.b. Ohio River points, 
$3.50@3.65; unbolted meal, $3.35@3.45. 
Southeastern corn mills, with a capacity 
of 133,800 bus, this week ground. 30,214, 
or 22.2 per cent of capacity, compared 
with 29,073, or 21.7 per cent, last week. 

NOTES 

Receipts of grain at Nashville this 
week, 128 cars. 

The Duck River Milling Co., of Hick- 
man County, Tennessee, with $10,000 
capital stock, has been incorporated by 
A. J. Robertson and others. 

Garnett S. Zorn, Thomas G. Williams 
and Harry S. Volz will take over the 
grain business of S. Zorn & Co., of Louis- 
ville, as a result of the recent death of 
S. Zorn. All have been with the old 
concern, and will organize a new com- 
pany with $200,000 capital stock. 

H. O. Blackwood will be the new presi- 
dent and general manager of the Ford 
Flour Co., of Nashville, which was pur- 
chased last week by Rogers Caldwell and 
associates. Mr. Blackwood has been one 
of the most successful automobile deal- 
ers of Nashville. He will retain his 
motor interests, but will give his entire 
time to the flour business. The company 
manufactures self-rising flour. 

5 Joun Lerrer. 





Canadian Bread Prices 

The Canadian Board of Commerce is 
taking a good deal of interest in the price 
of bread in various parts of Canada, and 
will investigate closely any advances in 
prices that may be made as a result of 
the rise in the price of flour. The board 
recognizes that such advances are inev- 
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itable, but will take steps to prevent any 
exploiting of the new situation thus cre- 
ated by bakers who have stocks on hand 
that were bought before the rise. 





NEBRASKA 


Omana, Nes., Jan. 10.—There were no 
new developments of particular impor- 
tance in the milling trade in the Omaha 
territory this week. The movement of 
wheat to Omaha has been very light. 
Local millers have been in the market for 
good milling wheat at higher prices than 
those that prevailed a week ago. Ordi- 
nary No. 2 hard winter sold-on the floor 
of the exchange, Friday, at $2.86@2.87, 
while the top price paid for this grade 





storm, and while it will help the roads for 
a day or two, it is bound to put off haul- 
ing from the farms for another week or 
10 days, at least. Country elevators are 
disinclined to sell wheat on the advancing 
market, and we find it difficult to secure 
sufficient wheat to cover flour sales. The 
high hag of flour do not seem to slow 
up sales to any extent in the western ter- 
ritory, although eastern jobbers seem to 
feel that prices are inflated, and that the 
United States Grain Corporation is liable 
at any time to take some action which 
will reduce wheat prices in general. Bran 
is in excellent demand at prices ranging 
$40@42, Missouri River, and while shorts 
and middlings seem to be dead in the 
eastern territory, there is beginning to be 


Fred C, Vincent 
New President Kansas City Board of Trade 


Fred C. 
Trade, has 


Vincent, just elected president of the 
been active in the market here for the past 14 years. 


Board of 
Previous to 


Kansas_ City 


his coming to Kansas City and becoming connected with the Simonds-Shields 


Grain Co., Mr. Vincent was -a member of the Chicago Board of Trade. 


He is 


now secretary and treasurer of the Simonds-Shields-Lonsdale Grain Co. 


a week ago was $2.82. Northern spring 
wheat has been selling at a sharp pre- 
mium over all other kinds. A car of No, 


‘2 dark northern spring sold Friday at 


$3.33, the highest price on the crop. 

“We have been running full time,” said 
Chauncy Abbott, Jr., manager of the 
Omaha Flour Mills Co., “and although we 
have sold more flour than we have made, 
which, of course, is gratifying, I cannot 
say that business has been particularly 
satisfactory, for the market has been 
running away with itself too fast for the 
trade to really take hold in good earnest. 
The fact of the matter is that prices are 
working up to such a high point that 
some of the buyers are going to be in- 
clined to buy only from hand to mouth. 
Others appear to have confidence in pres- 
ent prices, and are inclined to buy 
heavily.” 

In a letter to The Northwestern Miller, 
Walter V. McCartney, secretary and 
treasurer of the York Milling Co., of 
York, Neb., says: “The roads were just 
getting in shape, so that we looked for a 
little wheat movement this week, but yes- 
terday morning we had another heavy 


some demand from the West, and espe- 
cially from the Pacific Coast.” 


OMAHA ELEVATOR PURCHASE 


The Maney Grain Co., a subsidiary of 
the Maney Milling Co., has bought the 
Updike Grain Co.’s Omaha terminal ele- 
vator. This elevator has a storage ca- 
pacity of 600,000 bus, and is capable of 
unloading 50 cars of grain in 10 hours 
and of loading out as many or more cars 
in that time. It is located on the Union 
Stock Yards tracks on the South Side. 
The purchase of this elevator gives the 
Maney interests in Omaha an elevator 
storage capacity of approximately 1,200,- 
000 bus. The deal with the Updike Grain 
Co. for the purchase of the elevator was 
made by the Maney interests through 
H. K. Schafer, manager. 

Leicn Les. 





The great British industries fairs will 
be held at London, Birmingham and 
Glasgow from Feb. 23 to March 5. The 
London fair will be held in the Crystal 
Palace, the largest exhibition building 
in the world. 
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DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

Dutvutu, Minxn., Jan. 12.—Mixed con- 
ditions existed in the flour market last 
week. One mill reported booking a good 
volume of trade, while the other said 
demand was light. On the whole, it was 
spotted and not spirited. Some buyers 
with low stocks had to come in, but most 
are filled up and awaiting developments. 

Another advance of 25@35c in asking 
prices was made by mills for wheat flour, 
necessitated by the stronger price of 
wheat. Shipping directions fair, with 
cars hard to get. 

Conditions in the durum flour market 
were slightly improved. The mill is still 
running on old orders, but deliveries on 
some contracts have enabled it to take 
on a little new business. Prices are un- 
changed. 

Rye flour showed nothing new, pre- 
vious dull conditions continuing. The 
strength in rye has forced another ad- 
vance in flour prices of 5@20c bbl. Busi- 
ness was confined to local buyers and a 
few small lots in mixed cars. 

The situation in millfeed was practi- 
cally without change, demand continuing 
slow, with no sign of immediate improve- 
ment. Buyers seem only slightly inter- 
ested, as indicated by the small-lot in- 
quiry and the dealings closed, 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 





Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
Pe OE eee tee viyad cave 22,540 61 
Last week ....... 5 19 
BGR WORE cncvevce 52 
Two years ago........+++-+ 25,230 70 


NOTES 


R. J. Henderson was here from. Win- 
nipeg last week. 


B. Stockman, president of the Duluth 
Board of Trade, has returned from Min- 
neapolis. 

W. C. Nichols, business manager of 
The Northwestern Miller, was in Duluth 
last Friday. 

Barley has firmed 5c bu on a better 
demand and scarcity of sellers. Stocks 
are very light, and there is little doing. 

The car situation is very tight. Ship- 
pers get only occasional deliveries of 
equipment, the number of cars furnished 
being away below requirements. 

Elevator I, the new house under con- 
struction for the Consolidated Elevator 
Co., is ready for operation. With no 
grain moving here, it will not be operated 
until fall. 

The screenings market is reported 
strong, with a fair demand and no sur- 
plus stocks. Light wheat stuff is quoted 
at $28.50 ton and the heavier, according 
to quality, around $30. 

Strength in Argentine flaxseed cables 
brought a firmer tone to the local mar- 
ket. A fair buying interest developed, 
and both cash and futures hardened in 
price. Offerings were slow. 


The members of the Duluth Board of 
Trade last week adopted an amendment 
to the rules making No. 2 flaxseed de- 
liverable on contracts at a penalty of 2 
per cent of the contract price. 


The rye market exhibited an easier 
feeling under pressure from sellers and 
a falling away of the demand. Buyers 
were picking up supplies, but did not 
force matters, showing an inclination to 
play for lower quotations. 


No. 1 dark northern wheat today closed 
at $3.25@3.45; No. 2, $3.20@3.40; No. 3, 
$3.10@3.20; No. 4, $2.90@3; No. 5, $2.70 
@2.85. No. 1 northern, $3.05@3.15; No. 
2, $3@3.10; No. 3, $2.90@3. The lower 
grades are weak, and receipts are mostly 
in them. No. 1 amber durum is quoted 
at $2.241,,@2.50, and No. 2 at $2.214@ 
2.45, a decline of 10c. 


The annual nominating caucus of the 
Duluth Board of Trade was held last 
Saturday, and the following were nomi- 
nated to be voted for at the annual elec- 
tion, Jan. 20: Fe ig B. Stockman; 
vice-president, H. F. Salyards; directors, 
three years, C. T. Mears, G. G. Barnum, 
Jr., H. S. Newell: board of arbitration, 
G. G. Barnum, Sr., E. S. Ferguson, W. 
W. Bradbury; board of appeals, Thomas 
Gibson, F. E. Lindahl, H. J. LaBree; 
committee on inspection, J. F. McCarthy, 
M. M. McCabe, A. M. Prime, C. F. Haley 
and H. A. Starkey. 

F. G. Carson. 
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TEN-TENTHS 


By FLORENCE L. CLARK 


There probably has never been a more 
picturesque figure in northwestern mill- 
ing history than William Larrabee, twice 
governor of the Hawkeye state, and the 
“orand old man” of Iowa, as he was 
known in his declining years. “He died 
possessed of great wealth, and had made 
every dollar of it honestly.” That is one 
of the tributes paid to his memory. 

Born of old New England stock, Gov- 
ernor Larrabee retained through life the 
<tandards of integrity and honesty which 

; a boy had been instilled in him in his 
Connecticut home. In his official life he 

ood firm as the rock for what he be- 
eved was right and justice. In his busi- 
ess relations he stood solidly for the 
juare deal. 

As a young man he came to Iowa, and 
fter teaching school, farming, and look- 
ig about a bit, chose milling as the best 
ioney-making prospect, and went into 
he flour-milling business in the brick mill 
n the ee River, near Clermont, in 
ortheastern Iowa, which John Thompson 
ad built. The story of this mill, and of 
1e other Turkey River mills built by 

“Jack” Thompson between 1848 and 1860, 
as told in The Northwestern Miller of 
uly 23, 1919. Mr. Larrabee personally 
mducted the mill for many years, and 
ith an efficiency and ability which were 
ie envy of all other millers of the region. 
le also attained great popularity be- 
uuse the farmers who came for many, 
iany miles to Larrabee’s mill went away 
itisfied they had been treated honestly. 

Many are the stories told of Miller 
arrabee, for he had Yankee shrewdness 
nd wit along with his honesty. One of 
he many incidents is this related by 

udge James Crosby, who at the age of 
3 still lives, the last of the pioneer mill- 
rs of northeastern Iowa. 

“In early days,” says Judge Crosby, 
‘Canada club spring wheat was grown 
ilmost exclusively in this part of Iowa. 

[t was a hard, splendid strain, and in the 
iew land and on the virgin soil attained 
vonderful perfection. Because it was so 
ure and clear it sold on the St. Louis 
narket for years as ‘winter wheat.’ The 
‘ommission men had not consulted the 
nillers on the question. But one day 
Miller Larrabee received a letter from 
he St. Louis firm with whom he was 
loing business. The letter said: 

“*Kindly let us know if there is any 
pring wheat in the shipments we are 
eceiving from you.’ 

“By return mail 
wered: 

“Yes, Ten-tenths.’ ” 


Mr. Larrabee an- 





,ONVERTING THE LEVIATHAN 


tepairs Costing from Six to Ten Millions 
Being Made, and Vessel Is Being 
Changed Into an Oil Burner 


The Leviathan will not be ready to re- 
ume her réle as a passenger liner until 
1921, 

The magnitude of the task confronting 
he government in converting the great- 
st ship afloat into an oil burner and re- 
onditioning her into a luxurious carrier 
s such that the committee composed of 
10 of the leading American naval archi- 
‘cts and marine engineers admits that 
here is more work to be done than if the 
eviathan had just been launched from 
he building berth. W. F. Gibbs, chair- 
1an of the committee appointed by the 
shipping Board to prepare the specifica- 
ions for the job,—which is to be the 
irgest ship repair job ever essayed, 
tates that it will probably be between 
ix weeks and two months before the 
nal plans are evolved. 

Inasmuch as the specifications have not 
een completed, there is no way in which 
o estimate definitely the cost of the 
ork or the time that will be consumed 
n executing it. However, Mr. Gibbs says, 
t is anticipated that the Leviathan will 
e tied up for repairs between a year 
nd 18 months. The cost will range from 
6,000,000 to $10,000,000. The Leviathan 
s understood to have cost the Hamburg- 
\merican Line about $8,000,000 when she 
was delivered several years ago from the 
German shipbuilding yards. 





When the Leviathan was withdrawn 
from the transport service, she was hard- 
ly more than a skeleton of the erstwhile 
queen of the seas. As an ocean liner, 
she had facilities for the accommodation 
of about 3,500 passengers. After ruth- 
less alterations in the interior, the ves- 
sel was able to carry 15,000 troops. Hun- 
dreds of staterooms and cabins were torn 
out, the furnishings were stored away in 
a dozen or more warehouses, and the 
Leviathan would scarcely have been rec- 





will, without physical examination, issue 
a policy for the same amount insured 
under the Sperry policy. 

R. C. Mason. 





Increased Immigration Expected 

Wasurinoton, D. C., Jan. 10.—A con- 
siderable increase in immigration is ex- 
pected by the Bureau of Immigration 
during the next few months. During the 
five months ending Dec. 1 there were 
26,206 more arrivals at New York than 
during the entire previous fiscal year. 
Immigration at the port of New York, 
officials predict, will total 400,000 for 
the present fiscal year. 

A considerable proportion of the new- 
comers are women. This is in part ex- 


Governor William Larrabee, of Clermont, Iowa 


ognized as the same ship which earned 
the title of being the finest ship afloat. 

The most revolutionary change is to be 
made in the conversion from a coal con- 
sumer into an oil burner. The Leviathan 
used between 1,100 and 1,200 tons of coal 
daily, and about 350 officers and men 
were employed in the engine-room. It 
has been decreed that she will become 
Americanized below, by having oil as a 
fuel. Four of the leading engineers are 
working on the plans to give the Levia- 
than a maximum tankage, consistent with 
the maintenance of stability. 





Sperry Gift to Employees 


San Francisco, Cat., Jan. 10.—Christ- 
mas was memorable in the Sperry “fam- 
ily” because it marked the adoption of 
the plan of group-insurance, covering 
every one who has been in the service of 
the company for three months or more. 

The amount of insurance is based on 
term of service, and runs from $500 for 
three months up to the maximum of 
$2,000 for five years’ service or over. So 
long as employees remain members of 
the Sperry family, they will be entitled 
to this insurance, but should their rela- 
tion be terminated, the insurance company 


plained by the European shortage of men, 
together with the desire of the women of 
the Old World to find homes amidst 
more desirable surroundings than can be 
found now in many parts of Europe. 
Joun J, Marrinan. 





Great Retail Activity 


Wasurnoton, D. C., Jan. 10.—The Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, in its monthly re- 
view, reports great activity in the retail 
trade, a strong demand for goods and a 
corresponding large volume of buying 
orders at the factory, general high and 
rising prices throughout the country, and 
full employment at unprecedented wages 
except in those industries where condi- 
tions are unsettled because of labor dis- 
turbances. 

The board reports, further, that there 
is general anxiety because of price ad- 
vances, while in manufacturing circles 
there is fear that a readjustment of do- 
mestic industry will inevitably follow a 
continuance of unfavorable foreign ex- 
change rates through a stoppage or cur- 
tailment of American exports. 

Purchasing power is reported to be 
well distributed, and the orgy of free 
spending has not seemed to abate in the 
least. Joun J. Marrrnan. 


185 
CANADA GRAIN MOVEMENT 


Inspection of Cars in West Falls Off in De- 
cember—Wheat Drops from 16,275 
Cars to 9,690 


The Board of Grain Commissioners for 
Canada reports that, during the month of 
December, 1919, the inspection of cars 
of grain in the western grain inspection 
division fell off considerably both as com- 
pared with the previous month and with 
December of last year. The total was 
only 14,584, as against 22,386 for Novem- 
ber and 22,703 a year ago. Of this num- 
ber 9,690 contained wheat, as against 
16,275 in November and 18,320 a year ago; 
6,873 graded 3 northern or. better, or 
70.9 per cent which, while slightly lower 
than the previous month’s percentage, 
71.7, and that for the three months Sep- 
tember to November, 76.3, is higher than 
the 68.2 per cent a year ago. 

The movement of oats continues to 
show a marked increase over last year, 
3,294 cars being inspected in December, 
as compared with 3,881 in November and 
2,428 a year ago. For the first four 
months of the present crop year no less 
than 13,125 cars have been inspected, 
compared with a total of 6,339 cars for 
the same period of the previous crop 
year. 

The season of navigation closed very 
quietly, the stocks in the public terminal 
elevators being at a very low ebb. Prac- 
tically all of the lake shipments from 
Sept. 1 were in Canadian vessels and 
consigned to Canadian ports. The total 
quantities shipped during the period 
from Sept. 1 were slightly in excess of 
the shipments for the same period of last 
crop year. Owing to ample tonnage be- 
ing available, the all-rail movement to 
the end of December was very light, only 
1,848,214 bus of wheat being shipped, 
against 4,551,376 for the same period of 
the previous year. 

The following figures show comparisons 
between the inspection of cars in the 
western grain inspection division and the 
quantities handled at Fort William and 
Port Arthur elevators of the 1919 crop, 
compared with the 1918 crop to the end 
of December: 

Total quantities inspected: 

1919 CROP 
(Including August inspections) 
c 





ars Bus 
MMOS code ctvicnsedase 66,029 88,536,250 
CD 566066000 66005.08 0% 13,152 27,619,200 
SEE Vd escobiesteosseee 5,428 7,327,800 
EOOE eo cevevaves vows 1,107 1,107,000 
Bre bsw0b¥-60.646s cedeccbens 1,182 1,300,200 

1918 CROP 

Cars Bus 
WROOE. cots cecbecawe cos 74,574 93,217,500 
OGRB cvecs 6,339 13,311,900 
Barley 4,253 5,741,550 
Flaxseed 1,364 1,364,000 
FS cscccvccccdsovcecds 716 787,600 


Total. quantities inspected as compared 
with estimated crop: 








r Bushels 

Total 

Estimated crop inspected 

2. | SPP 162,326,400 82,536,250 
SE + wbbhe bee0 ces 234,047,000 27,619,200 
Be 45,988,000 7,327,800 
Flaxseed . 7,099,000 1,107,000 
ROO sicece ‘ 5,722,000 1,300,200 


Total receipts of western grain at Fort 
William and Port Arthur elevators, Sept. 
1 to Dec. 31 of each year: 





1919, bus 1918, bus 
WERE cabidde aduns 61,128,170 71,713,204 
Oats ..... 14,100,894 3,496,364 
Barley 4,969,690 3,418,436 
Flaxseed 733,143 1,111,660 
MOS ch viv beweticces 702,451 568,859 


Total shipments from Fort William 
and Port Arthur elevators, Sept. 1 to 
Dec. 31 of each year: 


1919, bus 1918, bus 
WORE: cs o.00d switchs 54,746,281 55,120,888 
RTT rere 12,292,971 2,943,183 
) ee rr re 4,142,720 1,020,060 
Flaxseed .......... 546,371 758,060 
RPG Kb ecscevacategee 534,275 190,086 


Total receipts of western grain at Fort 
William and Port Arthur elevators dur- 
ing the calendar years: 


1919 1918 
Wheat, bus ........ 86,891,205 91,577,688 
oS eae 23,468,468 19,757,405 
Barley, bus........ 11,552,780 6,797,999 
Flaxseed, bus ...... 1,696,241 2,804,999 
BO, DE Sie s . ccveee 1,103,809 624,572 
Mixed grain, lbs... 26,498,407 21,204,594 


Total shipments from Fort William 
and Port Arthur elevators during the 
calendar years: 


1919 1918 
Wheat, bus ........ 96,806,649 80,553,980 
Oats, bus .......... 23,037,473 19,476,195 
Barley, bus ........ 13,604,514 4,821,222 
Flaxseed, bus ...... 1,951,368 2,998,012 
ON eee 1,145,166 328,987 
Mixed grain, Ibs... 23,005,475 20,419,550 
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A FEW MILLING BOOKS 

Some weeks ago reference was made 
in this department to the encouragement 
of individual reading hobbies, and in 
connection therewith it was suggested 
that the milling industry furnished ma- 
terial enough for years of reading in 
any one of a dozen different lines. It 
is one of the peculiarities of hobby-read- 
ing that any given subject generally 
serves merely as a_ Starting-point, and 
that the hobby, once fairly given a free 
rein, will carry his rider into new and 
unexpected fields. All that is necessary 
is to get fairly going. 

Since the .publication of that article, 
The Northwestern Miller has_ received 
various letters requesting further infor- 
mation regarding books about the milling 
industry, and to these the following is 
by way of a summary answer. No effort 
is made to list all the published books 
which bear on the milling of wheat; and 
still less is there any attempt to follow 
the numerous bypaths which branch off 
in every direction from the main road. 
The purpose of the list of books here 
given is simply to indicate how a start 
may be made; the reader’s interest, and 
the many references to other works which 
he will find in every book he reads, will 
suffice to carry him along. 

It should be added, by way of prefa- 
tory note, that not all of these books 
are easy to obtain. The public demand 
for books on flour-milling being some- 
what less insistent than that for copies 
of “The Young Visiters,’ most dealers 
do not carry them in stock, and frequent- 
ly the publishers themselves have ex- 
hausted their very limited editions. A 
good bookseller, however, can almost al- 
ways unearth a copy of any book that 
may be wanted, if only he and his cus- 
tomer will alike possess themselves of a 
little patience. 

As every professional writer knows, 
the first step in finding out anything 
about anything is always to go to the en- 
cyclopedia. Most people fail to realize 
that a good encyclopedia is composed 
largely of special articles prepared by 
recognized authorities, and that, while no 
encyclopedia makes what can be called 
light consecutive reading, its wealth of 
information, generally bearing the stamp 
of authority, renders it the first work to 
turn to when one is inaugurating a read- 
ing campaign, the strategy of which has 
not as yet been laid down. For example, 


the Encyclopedia Britannica contains a 
long and admirable article on “Flour and 
Flour Manufacture,” prepared by George 
Frederick Zimmer, A. M. Inst. C. E., 
author of “Mechanical Handling of Ma- 
terial,” and also excellent articles on 
“Wheat” and “Grain Trade.” The read- 
ing of these three articles will suffice to 
teach most millers many things regard- 
ing the history of their industry of 
which they had never before so much as 
heard. 

Probably the most extensive treatise 
ever published on the technical features 
of the industry is Professor Peter A. 
Kozmin’s “Flour Milling,” a book of 
nearly 600 pages, translated from the 
Russian by M. Flakner and Theodor 
Fjelstrup. Professor Kozmin was for 
many years editor of the Russian Miller, 
and was also a teacher in the Petrograd 
Polytechnic Institute. His book is pub- 
lished by D. Van Nostrand Co., New 
York, and also by the Northern Publish- 
ing Co., Ltd., Liverpool. It is essential- 
ly a theoretical and practical handbook 
of flour manufacture for millers, mill- 
wrights, flour-milling engineers, and oth- 
ers engaged in the milling industry. 

From the historical, as opposed to the 
technical, standpoint, the most impor- 
tant book is unquestionably “The His- 
tory of Corn Milling,” by Richard Ben- 
nett and John Elton, a four-volume work 
which appeared at intervals, a volume at 
a time, from 1898 to 1904. It was pub- 
lished by Simpkin, Marshall & Co., Ltd., 
London. While it does not carry the 
story of flour-milling down to modern 
times, it gives an extraordinarily inter- 
esting account of the earlier development 
of the industry, and has the added ad- 
vantage of containing a great number of 
excellent illustrations. 

Returning again to milling technology, 
there is an exceedingly interesting little 
book by John Stewart Remington, direc- 
tor of the Aynsome Milling School and 
Testing Station, Lancashire, England, 
entitled “Science and the Miller,” brought 
out in 1914 by the Northern Publishing 
Co., Ltd., Liverpool. This book does 
for the present generation what Oliver 
Evans’ “The Young Mill-Wright and 
Miller’s Guide” did for the millers of 
nearly a century ago. Evans’ book was 
published by Carey & Lea in Philadel- 
phia in 1832, and is now almost unob- 
tainable. It is one of the most interest- 
ing documents in the whole history of 


flour-milling, and its many plates show 
vividly how flour was milled in the days 
before the roller process was introduced. 

There have been various books pub- 
lished which deal primarily with the 
chemistry of wheat and flour. The most 
important writer in this field has been 
William Jago, senior examiner in bread- 
making and confectionery to the City 
and Guilds of London Institute for the 
Advancement of Technical Education. 
His “Technology of Bread-Making,” 
published in America by the Bakers’ 
Helper Co., Chicago, in 1911, contains 
over 900 pages, and while much of it is 
primarily of interest to bakers, there is 
searcely a page which is not likewise of 
value to every flour miller. Mr. Jago 
has written various other books on the 
same and kindred subjects, among them 
“The Chemistry of Wheat, Flour and 
Bread,” published by himself in 1886, 
and “The Science and Art of Bread- 
Making,” brought out by Simpkin, Mar- 
shall & Co., Ltd., London, in 1895. 

Among other books dealing particu- 
larly with the baking of bread, but of 
great interest to millers, may be men- 
tioned “The Baker’s Book,” by Emil 
Braun, with whose writings all readers of 
The Northwestern Miller are familiar. 
This book, in two volumes, was pub- 
lished by the D. Van Nostrand Co., New 
York, in 1903. “The Book of Bread,” 
written by Owen Simmons, F. C. S., and 
published by Maclaren & Sons, London, 
is a beautifully illustrated and printed 
treatise, containing much useful infor- 
mation. 

As a condensed history of wheat- 
growing and flour-milling, “The Story of 
a Grain of Wheat,” by William C. Ed- 
gar, editor of The Northwestern Miller, 
published in London by George Newnes, 
Ltd., as part of “The Library of Useful 
Stories” series, stands practically alone, 
as it deals mainly with the story from 
the point where Bennett's history drops 
it. There is, indeed, no other real his- 
tory of the industry reaching down to 
anywhere near the present time. 

From the standpoint of the milling 
engineer, the most valuable American 
book is Charles E. Oliver’s “The Miller 
and Milling Engineer,” published by the 
author in Indianapolis in 1913. A much 
older book on the same subject is Louis 
H. Gibson’s “Gradual Reduction Mill- 
ing,” published by C. M. Palmer, for- 
mer editor of The Northwestern Miller, 
in Minneapolis in 1885. Thomas B. Os- 
borne’s “The Proteins of the Wheat Ker- 
nel,” brought out by the Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Washington in 1907, is a brief 
but very valuable treatise on the chemis- 
try of wheat. 

This suggests the whole subject of 
wheat literature, which is enormously ex- 
tensive. The few books listed herewith 
are merely suggestions for any one who 
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desires to carry his reading into this 
field: 

“The Book of Wheat,” by Peter Tracy 
Dondlinger; the Orange Judd Co., New 
York; 1908. 

“The Cereals in America,” by Thomas 
F. Hunt; the Orange Judd Co, New 
York; 1904. : 

“Corn Plants: Their Uses and Ways 
of Life,” by Frederick Leroy Sargent; 
Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston; 1899. 

“Wheat Fields and Markets of the 
World,” by Rollin E. Smith; The Mod- 
ern Miller Co., St. Louis; 1908. 

As has been said, no effort has here 
been made to give a complete bibliog- 
raphy of flour-milling. Much of the 
literature of the industry is contained in 
official publications of one kind and an- 
other, and a rapid survey of Poole’s In- 
dex reveals a large number of magazine 
articles dealing with flour and bread. 
There are, moreover, a great many val- 
uable books in foreign languages, par- 
ticularly in German. All this vast field 
will be laid open to any one who cares 
to start with even two or three of the 
books just mentioned; and, in addition, 
they will provide enough specific sugges- 
tions to start a lifetime’s reading in such 
allied subjects as transportation, finance 
and agriculture. 

Henry Apams BeEttows. 


AN INTERPRETATION OF CHINA 


A new edition of the late Bishop James 
W. Bashford’s monumental work on China 
has been brought out by the Abingdon 
Press, containing a new preface by two 
of the bishop’s assistants, and an addi- 
tional chapter prepared by the author 
just prior to his death. This chapter is 
entitled the “Origin and Qualities of the 
Chinese,” and it is a scholarly monograph 
that finds a fitting place in a work that 
is the result of a long period of service 
in the East. 

Bishop Bashford’s book, which is now 
in its third edition, ranks among the 
standard works on China. It deals in 
brief but authoritative manner with 
China’s industrial, commercial and agri- 
cultural life; with the history of the na- 
tion’s education; with the origin and de- 
velopment of laws and customs; with lit- 
erature and philosophy; with the history 
of religions and with the work of foreign 
missionaries; with political history cul- 
minating in the revolution and the estab- 
lishment of a republican form of govern- 
ment, and finally with the relations of 
China to the rest of the world under the 
changed conditions resulting from this 
and other recent world events. 

There is a valuable appendix, a half- 
dozen illustrations, a bibliography, and 
an index. 

“China: An Interpretation,”’ by Bishop 
James W, Bashford; The Abingdon Press, 
New York; $2.50 net. 

7 * 
MARTYRED TOWNS OF FRANCE 

It is by no means a common pleasure 
in these days to encounter among the 
books fresh from the press a volume so 
well bound and printed as Putnam’s “The 
Martyred Towns of France,” the author 
of which is Clara E. Laughlin. Unfor- 
tunately, except for a frontispiece, it is 
lacking in -the illustrations which both 
the subject and the size of the book lead 
the reader to expect. 

In her preface the writer says that in 
one sense all the towns of France were 
martyred in the great war, but she has 
chosen for her word sketches some of 
those “which have paid a price greater 
than the shedding of blood and of tears, 
for the world’s salvation. They are towns 
which have endured the hot shame of oc- 
cupation; the wrenching agony of de- 
portations; the torment of unceasing 
bombardment; the blood-lustful massacre 
of innocents; the bestial spoliation of 
womanhood; the barbaric fury of destruc- 
tion-for-destruction’s sake; the worse- 
than-barbaric assaults of any enemy bent 
upon the enslavement of the human race 
and the obliteration of all that memo- 
rialized its long, slow struggle upward 
toward self-mastery.” 

France is rich in its written history, 
but the author of this book appears to 
have brought out a compilation of in- 
formation that makes it much more ac- 
cessible; it illumines éasily and attrac- 
tively the cities and towns of France 
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whose names have earned a new immor- 
tality through their connection with the 
war. She follows history to its earliest 
records, and reconstructs for the reader 
not only the sticks and stones of the 
cities at their various moments of his- 
torie interest, but repeoples them with 
their vanished generations. Under her 
hands the cities momentarily relive their 
ist. 

The list of places with which these 
word sketches are concerned includes 
Soissons, Amiens, Arras, Senlis, Com- 
piégne, Verdun, Laon, Peronne, Noyon, 
lkeims, Coucy-le-Chateau, St. Quentin, 
\ alenciennes, Lille, Cambrai, Sedan, the 
Marne Valley, Nancy, Toul, Metz and 
Strasbourg. 

he Martyred Towns of France,” by Clara 

—. Laughlin; G. P, Putnam’s Sons, New 

York; $3.50 net. 

* * 


THE FACE’ OF THE WORLD 

The keen interest aroused among dis- 
cviminating readers of fiction by the pub- 
lication, a few months ago, of “The Great 
liunger,” the first of Johan Bojer’s 
novels to be translated into English, will 
he still further stimulated by “The Face 

the World.” The theme is essentially 
the same—the search for a solution of 
the riddle of existence. 

There are some who attribute to Bojer 
pessimism which is quite hopeless; who 
hold that his is the gospel of despair. 
they see nothing but defeat and disil- 
lusionmént in the spectacle of the great 
igineer, the central figure of “The 
Great Hunger,” who, after a lifetime of 
marvelous accomplishment which fails to 
bring him happiness, stakes his all on an 
invention which he is unable to perfect, 
and loses. They may take the same 
ew of the life of Harold Mark. Most 
rtainly he failed to attain peace of 
mind and satisfaction. The cupidity, the 
uelty, the selfishness of mankind were 
too strong for him. All through his life 
e had battered against a wall of what 
eemed to him to be social injustice and, 
» far as he could see, he made little 
eadway. He was compelled to retire, 
ruised and broken. 

Bojer makes it very clear, however, 
hat Mark, though defeated, was never 
onquered. He was never less than the 
iaster of his own soul. “Not failure, but 
ww aim, is crime.” Life is something 
10re than money amassed, than plans 
rought to fruition, than applause of the 
rowd, than happiness even.¢ His phil- 
sophy is that of Browning in the Epi- 
logue to “Asolando.” Like him, he be- 
eves that “we fall to rise, are baffled to 
fight better, sleep to wake.” 

In the last scene of the book, Mark 
es on his bed from which he may never 
se again. From the next room float in 
he strains of the Ninth Symphony, 
layed by Sister Anna, and as he lis- 
ens, there comes to him a new con- 
ciousness of its meaning. ‘There passes 
before his mind the long procession of 
hose, like Christ, who struggled, who 
uffered and who seemed to fail, but to 
vhom humanity looks in reverence. “They 
were dreamers, and yet they are the 
torch-bearers in the procession of man- 
kind; and it is owing to them that there 
s not night over the earth.” 

Bojer is too much of an artist to sub- 
nerge his picture beneath a moral. His 
philosophy cannot be read upon every 
page, but it is none the less a clear and 
definite one. He is interested primarily, 
is the novelist should be, in producing a 
aithful study of a phase of modern life, 
ind he “counts it crime to let a truth 
lip.” But, like Lippi, he holds that it 
s not enough to show it to us in cross 
ection; he must seek for, and if he can, 
ind its meaning, and his picture must 
nterpret it to us. 

Obscured, as it must necessarily be, by 
the translation, Bojer’s .style is terse, 
nervous and direct. There is not a dull 
page in the book, though many of them 
ire packed with thought. His work is 
ustained on a high level, and never for a 
moment does he play to the galleries. 

The success of such books as those of 
Bojer’s is a welcome evidence that there 
is a public in this country which is in- 
terested in something better than the 
staccato style, the over-strained imagina- 
tion and the driveling sentimentality of 
the average American novel of the day. 
‘The Face of the World,” Bojer, 

translated by Jessie Muir; Yard & 

Co., New York; $1.60 net. 


by Johan 
Moffat, 
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American Red Cross Flour on Its Way to Feed Hungry Russia 


MERCHANT MARINE POLICY 


United States Chamber of Commerce Ref- 
erendum Brings Approval for Plan of Pri- 
vate Ownership with Government Aid 


Proposals for a national merchant ma- 
rine policy advocated by the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States as a re- 
sult of a referendum just completed 
have been placed before Congress. The 
referendum vote was taken among the 
more than 1,200 trade and commercial 
organizations comprising the chamber’s 
membership. 

Private ownership of vessels and of 
shipbuilding yards, with whatever govern- 
ment aid may be necessary in private 
operation of ships, are included in the 
chief suggestions put forward. To se- 
cure a wide distribution of the vessels 
now in the hands of the government, it is 
proposed that the government invite the 
formation of quasi-public regional asso- 
ciations to act in an intermediary capac- 
ity in placing shipping in the hands of 
corporations and individuals. 

The membership of the chamber voted 
on nine proposals as advanced by its com- 
mittee on ocean transportation. These 
proposals were made by the committee 
with a view of ascertaining the sentiment 
of the country’s commercial interests 
with respect to disposal of government- 
owned ships and their operation, and with 
regard to the future of shipbuilding in 
the United States. The recommenda- 
tions voted on, with the ballot cast for 
and against each, are given as follows: 

Sale of all wooden vessels and of steel 
vessels under 6,000 tons deadweight on 
the best terms obtainable from American 
or foreign bidders: for, 1,235; against, 
935. 

Sale of other government-owned vessels 
to regional associations for transfer at 
cost to private individuals and corpora- 
tions of the several regions: for, 1,200; 
against, 24414. 

Absorption by the government of the 
difference between war cost and present 
value of ships, as a war loss: for, 1,394; 
against, 61. 

Freedom from regulation as to routes 
and rates: for, 1,369; against, 84. 

Restriction for a period of years upon 
transfer to a foreign flag of steel vessels 
over 6,000 tons deadweight purchased 
from the government: for, 1,337; against, 
121, 

Preference for American underwriters 
and use of the underwriting market of 
the world for insurance not covered by 
American underwriters, without interven- 
tion by government insurance: for, 1,374; 
against, 73. 

Encouragement of an American classi- 
fication society: for, 1,408; against, 44. 

A general declaration by Congress of 
a policy to give aid toward maintenance 
of a privately owned and operated Amer- 


ican merchant marine: for, 1,373; against, 
95. : 

Continuance of operation of the com- 
petent American shipbuilding yards, on 
private account, both as to the yards and 
the vessels they construct: for, 1,413; 
against, 42. 





Forestry Commission Proposed 

Wasnineton, D. C., Jan. 10.—A _ na- 
tional commission with authority to en- 
force regulations which would prevent 
forest devastation on privately owned 
lands is proposed in a report made pub- 
lic by the committee for the application 
of forestry, of the Society of American 
Foresters. 

Forest devastation is blamed for the 
present newsprint shortage in the report, 
which declares that more than 100,000,000 
acres of forest lands which ought to be 
growing wood are now idle wastes. Un- 
less steps are taken to stop the terrible 
waste of American timber through the 
absence of any scheme of reforestation, 
the report predicts that the newsprint 
situation will become progressively worse. 
We are now cutting, it states, two and 
one-half times as fast as we are growing 


timber; we have less than half as many 
trees now standing that would be re- 
quired to produce timber at the rate we 
are using it; our needs are increasing, and 
there are no forests in the world from 
which we could afford to import lumber 
enough to meet our needs. The only so- 
lution of the problem, the report de- 
clares, is an immediate national pro- 
gramme of reforestation, backed by 
mandatory legislation prohibiting forest 
devastation. 
Joun J. Marrinan, 





Free Port Proposed in Finland 


\ bill has been introduced in the Fin- 
nish diet by the minister of commerce 
and industry for the purpose of creating 
a free port in Finland. It is the opinion 
in official circles that the bill will be 
enacted. A company has already been 
formed to build storage warehouses in 
Hango, if a free port there is authorized. 
The creation of free ports in Helsingfors 
and Abo has also been under discussion, 
but nothing definite has yet been decided. 
A campaign is on to secure a free port 
for each of the above cities. 





EKUROPE’S BREAD BASKET 


By ELEANOR BropNAX 





The “bread basket” of Europe is a 
fitting name for the Ukraine. Even the 
fertile valleys and plains of the western 
grain belt of America cannot equal the 
fertility of the soil in this part of South 
Russia. 

Small wonder the Germans anticipated 
replenishing their grain supplies in 1917 
by making peace with Russia. With 
proper transport facilities and organiza- 
tion, this region would have yielded as 
much wheat as all the rest of Europe 
during the war. But, fortunately for the 
allies, chaos prevailed there and Ger- 
many was unable to realize her hopes of 
obtaining flour. Even now, this land lies 
uncultivated while a hungry world grows 
hungrier, relieved in many cases only by 
the sacks of flour distributed by the 
American Red Cross. 

“Nature did her best for the Ukraine, 
making it the garden spot of Europe,” 
said a Red Cross representative who re- 
cently returned from that district, where 
he distributed medical supplies to the 
Caucasian hospitals. 

“The earth is a black loam that goes 
from four to twenty feet in depth. Ar- 
tificial fertilization is unknown in all parts 
of the country. Crop after crop can be 
gathered without giving the soil rest or 
artificial stimulant. 


“The topography of the country is ex- 
cellent for grain-raising. Like the Mid- 
dle West of America, it is rolling and 
well watered, but modern means of culti- 
vation are lacking. In many places the 
oxen and the centuries-old methods of 
threshing are still in vogue.” 

The consensus of opinion, among other 
American relief workers, is that the 
Caucasus will be the first section of the 
old Russian empire to recover from the 
war. With its practically unlimited agri- 
cultural resources, the Ukraine, once a 
strong government is established and 
transportation furnished, will become one 
of the greatest grain-exporting countries 
in the Near East. 

Meanwhile, one of the Balkan 
Roumania, stands ready to aid those 
countries in need of foodstuffs from 
her own abundant supply. This country 
has an exceptionally fertile soil, and is the 
producer of staple agricultural cereals, 
which are exported all cver the world. 

Today it has 10,000,000 bus of wheat, 
6,000,000 bus of oats, barley, rye, etc. In 
exchange for her valuable crops, Rou- 
mania wants modern agricultural ma- 
chinery and to learn up-to-date methods 
of farming, in order that her lands may 
be brought to the highest point of pro- 
ductivity. 


states, 
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ANY ONE WANT THIS ONE? 

A southwestern miller recently re- 
ceived the following letter from an ap- 
= for a position who, judging from 

impersonal estimate of his ability, 
does not think any harm of himself: 

“My Dear Sir:—Andrew Carnegie at- 
tributed the acquisition of his vast wealth 
for the most part to his wisdom in sur- 
rounding himself with able lieutenants. 
Next to having wonderful personalities 
they were all termed capable, careful and 
courageous. That’s Me. Am at your 
service if you need a good private or con- 
fidential secretary to whom you can trust 
all of the detail work of your business 
and know that everything will be attend- 
ed to satisfactorily. 

“Am now engaged, but'am seeking to 
better myself. If interested, let me hear 
from you. When you do not avail your- 
self of my services We Both Lose.” 


ae 


A woman lost her husband, and wish- 
ing to pay a last tribute to the splendid 
husband he had been, she ordered a stone 
for his grave, with some suitable inscrip- 
tion upon it. 

As time went on, neighbors began to 
talk of the deceased, and the wife soon 
learned that he had not been so true to 
her as she had fondly imagined. 

She was annoyed, and hurried to the 
stone-mason, but found that the stone 
was completed, and the inscription was 
“Rest in peace.” 

The woman eyed the inscription for a 
moment, then said to the mason: “Never 
mind, just put underneath, ‘Till I come.’ ” 

—London Tit-Bits. 
om o 

A sportsman of great imaginative gift 
was telling how at one shot he had bagged 
two partridges and a rabbit. His ex- 
planation was that though he had hit only 
one partridge the bird in falling had 
clutched at another partridge and 
brought that to earth entangled in its 
claws. 

“But how about the rabbit?” he was 
asked, 

“Oh,” was the calm reply, “my gun 
kicked and knocked me backward, and I 
fell on the rabbit as it ran past.” 

—Cactus. 
- * 

Kind Father: “My dear, if you want 
a good husband, marry Mr. Goodheart. 
He really and truly loves you.” 

Daughter : “Are you sure of that, 

apa? 

Kind Father: “Yes, indeed. I’ve been 
borrowing money from him for six 
months, and still he keeps coming.” 

—Tincoln Telegram. 
* * 


Absent-minded Professor: “Margaret, 
please take that cat out of the room. I 
cannot have it making such a noise while 
I am at work. Where is it?” 

- Servant: “Why, sir, you are sitting 
on it!” —Awgwan. 
7 * 

The engine of a passenger train broke 
down midway between two stations, and 
aS an express was expected, and it was 
not certain that it could be stopped be- 
fore reaching the spot, the passengers 
were urged to get out of the carriages 
immediately. 

They all did so with the exception of 
one old man, who kept his seat. The pas- 
sengers thought he must be mad, but he 


‘put his hand into his pocket and pulled 


out an insurance ticket. 

“Ha, ha!” he cried, “you thought I was 
more simple than I am. A nice thing for 
the company to sell me an insurance tick- 
et _ then expect me at the first sign 
of danger to run away! No! Here I 


am, and here I -shall stay, and if the com- 
pany has to pay up, that is their look- 
out and not mine!”—London Daily Mail. 


“T vant some powder.” 
“Mennen’s ?” 
“No, vimmen’s.” 
“Scented ?” 
“No, I vill take it mit me.” 
—Wroe's Writings. 








Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one-half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $3 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertisers’ responsibility 
is not rily v hed for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 














HELP WANTED 








WANTED—ENERGBTIC FLOUR MILL MA- 
chinery salesman; state age and experi- 
ence, also salary expected. Address 
Sprout, Waldron & Co., Muncy, Pa. 





WANTED—FIRST-CLASS ENGINEER TO 
take complete charge of our power plant 
at Marshall; we want a thoroughly ex- 
perienced, competent man; write fully, 
giving your references. Marshall Milling 
Co., Marshall, Minn. 





WANTED—TWO HIGH-GRADE FLOUR 
salesmen, one in Indiana and one in Michi- 
gan; we want men of experience, ac- 
quainted with the trade and able to pro- 
duce results; good openings for high-class 
men; could also,use salesmen in other ter- 
ritories. Century Milling Co., Minneapolis. 





WANTED—THREE FLOUR SALESMEN, 
experienced—one to cover western Penn- 
sylvania, another central New York state, 
another the Hudson River and northern 
New Jersey; salary and commission paid. 
Address, giving full references and say 
when you can start, 2867, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 





FLOUR SALESMEN 


Large, successful Kansas mill, 
with established trade and 
brands, has openings for terri- 
tories in Kansas, Oklahoma and 
Texas; a splendid permanent 
field for producers of known 
ability; state your experience 
and qualifications in first letter. 
Address 610, care Northwestern 
Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 





WANTED—AN AGGRESSIVE SALESMAN 
for the state of Iowa; must have personal 
following among the trade and be able 
to turn same to northwestern mill making 
highest quality flour; liberal salary and 
generous commissions to a real business 
getter. Address 2749, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





FLOUR SALESMAN WANTED 


500-bbl southern Illinois mill ob- 
taining fair volume in Missis- 
sippi without salesman for sev- 
eral years, will engage salesman 
when can secure first-class man 
with high standing among re- 
tailers and jobbers; have inter- 
esting proposition for man now 
getting results; correspondence 
confidential. Address 315, care 
Northwestern Miller, St. Louis, 
Mo. 





A MINNESOTA MILLING COMPANY 
starting an aggressive selling campaign in 
central and eastern states is prepared to 
place account in hands of experienced flour 
salesman to cover eastern Pennsylvania on 
commission basis; no objection to his 
handling a Kansas or soft wheat account 
also; state age, experience, etc., in reply. 
Address 2834, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


SITUATIONS WANTED 








WANTED TO PURCHASE PART INTER- 
est in a flour mill, and act as manager 
of same, or as superintendent of a large 
mill. Address 2858, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis, 
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NEED A SALES-MANAGER ?—I AM QUAL- 
ified by experience and my record of ac. 
complishment to assume responsibility for 
an entire sales department or complete 
charge of sales for a district; am thor- 
oughly familiar with modern and pro- 
gressive flour-selling methods and espe- 
cially well equipped to handle family trade 
busi through dealers and jobbers, as 





AS MANAGER OF FLOUR MILL WHERE 
the remuneration would be governed by 
results obtained, or as superintendent of a 
large mill on similar basis. Address 2859, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


EXPERIENCED MILL MANAGER WOULD 
consider a position with a future; at pres- 
ent employed, but needs a better opening 
to display his ability. If interested please 
address 2841, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 


AS SALES-MANAGER, BY FLOUR SALES- 
man, under 30, who can show a clean 
sales record; desire to connect with live 
concern making quality flour; at present 
employed. Address 2864, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 


CONNECTION WANTED WITH RELIABLE 
miH making a good uniform flour, to sell 
their product in Philadelphia and sur- 
rounding territory, on commission basis. 
Address “Salesman,” P. O. Box 3038, Fair- 
hill Station, Philadelphia, Pa, 


EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN, AC- 
quainted with New England car buyers, is 
open for a position with a soft, hard or 
spring wheat mill on a salary and expense 
or drawing account basis. Address 2852, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 

















AS MANAGER OF 250 TO 350 BBL MILL; 
have had sound, practical experience in all 
branches of the business; understand ac- 
counting and production costs thoroughly; 
reference from present employer. Address 
2854, care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis. 


ACCOUNTANT AND OFFICE MANAGER 
with mill experience; ex-Food Adminis- 
tration auditor; can systematize business; 
good education; age 38; permanent, Ad- 
dress .“‘Accountant,” care Northwestern 
Miller, 1114 Royal Insurance Building, 
Chicago, Ill. 

WITH MILL DESIRING BUSINESS IN 
New England, Greater Boston territory 
preferred, by man thoroughly familiar 
with wholesale bakery and jobbing trade; 
salary and expenses with drawing account. 
Address T. E. Crocker, 64 Main Street, 
Winthrop, Mass. 








AS MILL MANAGER, ASSISTANT MAN- 
ager or responsible position in connection 
with the milling business, by young man 
with established record; accounting and 
all branches of business understood; long 
service with previous employer, from 
whom references will be furnished. Ad- 
dress 2865, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 





SITUATION WANTED 
BY MILL MANAGER 


Young man, 33 years of age, with 10 
years’ experience in flour and corn 
mill operation, grain buying and the 
marketing of wheat and corn prod- 
ucts, is open for position with live 
concern as manager on salary and 
share of profits; or would be inter- 
ested in connection with some mill 
with privilege of buying stock on 
payments; I am not afraid of work 
and am not looking for a snap; can 
give exceptional references. Address 
608, care Northwestern Miller, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 


BY RELIABLE AND INDUSTRIOUS HEAD 
and superintendent in mill of 150 to 600 
bbls capacity; 20 years’ experience in soft 
and hard wheat; guarantee close yield and 
a high-grade flour; first-class millwright; 
understand mill construction; am married; 
39 years of age; can furnish A No. 1 ref- 
erences; can come at once. Address 2844, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





YOUNG COLLEGE MAN 


with a fair knowledge of grain and 
familiarity with milling seeks open- 
ing where he can demonstrate his 
value; recently released from serv- 
ice, where ability was demonstrated 
by earning a commission and being 
made fiying instructor in aviation 
corps; I am thoroughly alive, am- 
bitious, energetic and desire only to 
have a chance to prove myself; sal- 
ary to start with‘no particular ob- 
ject so long as the opportunity is 
present; prefer place in sales de- 
partment. Address 607, care North- 
western Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 


YOUNG MAN, COLLEGE GRADUATE, 
with some grain experience, would like 
Position with a grain or milling concern 
where the business could be learned and 
opportunities for advancement offered; 
salary at first is no object; just out of 
service (1% years) and ambitious to get 
a start with a live firm looking to the 
future for competent, trained help. Ad- 
dress 2658, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 


well as baker trade; at present employed, 
but require a bigger proposition with more 
responsibility and latitude; am thoroughly 
energetic, progressive, ambitious, of good 
personality, good executive and know how 
to handle men; must have a connection 
where hard work and result-producing 
effort will win recognition. Address 2861, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 





FOR SALE—ONE OF THE FINEST 50-BBL 
milling properties in western Washington; 
never failing water power; mill and other 
property in A-1 condition; late machinery; 
must make sale at once. R. E. Dyer, ad- 
ministrator, care Washington Nationa! 
Bank, Ellensburg, Wash. 

FOR SALE—75-BBL *WATER-POWER 
mill in western Minnesota, with seven 
acres of land and good dwelling house; 
Nordyke & Marmon equipment; excellent 
power; concrete dam; owner getting old 

- and would make reasonable terms to a 
practical miller; splendid opportunity. 
Address 2868, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, 


FOR SALE—OUR 560-BBL FLOUR MILL 
and feed mill; wheat storage capacity 
about 3,000 bus; flour storage capacity 
400 to 500 bbis; also good capacity feed 
storage; two good wells; wagon dump 
scales; steam power; a bargain if taken 
at once; sell for cash only; dissolution 
object for selling. Cottonwood Roller 
Mills, Cottonwood, Minn. 

















FOR SALE—MILL AND ELEVATOR; MILL 
equipped with Goldie McCullough milling 
machinery, capacity 75 bbls, and elevator 
capacity 30,000 bus; both mill and elevator 
are built of first-class dimension lumber 
and are covered with iron siding; this 
property will be sold in any way to suit a 
purchaser; either as it stands, to be put 
in operation, or the different buildings 
separately to be moved, or taken down for 
the lumber, etc; for further particulars 
apply to the Town of Pincher Creek, 
Pincher Creek, Alta. 








MILLS WANTED 








MILL WANTED—A 56500 TO 1,000-BBL 
mill in A No. 1 condition, or one that 
would have to be completely remodeled; 
same must be in a good wheat section 
and in a prosperous city; give full par- 
ticulars in first letter, as this will be a 
cash deal. Address 2750, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 











MILL MACHINERY WANTED 








MILL MACHINERY WANTED 


Machinery wanted for mill of 
300 to 600 bbls capacity; in an- 
swering state sizes, name of 
manufacturer, condition, length 
of time used and price com- 
plete or by separate pieces; if 
steam plant in connection, state 
kind and size of engine, also 
full description of both engine 
and boilers, 


Address “Machinery,” care 
Northwestern Miller, 339 Ohio 
Building, Toledo, Ohio. 








MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








FOR SALE—ONE NO. 2 DANIELS WHEAT 
washer, practically new; one Invincible 
oats and wheat apron separator, capacity 
40 bus per hour, $100; one Williford cen- 
trifugal reel, 6 ft 6 in x 26 in, $95; one 
ball-bearing 24-in Monarch attrition mill, 
$275; one 10-section, 9 sieves deep, plan- 
sifter, $275. Mills Machinery Exchange, 
201 Millers & Traders Bank Building, Min- 
neapolis, 


— 


a 
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OIL ENGINE AND TANK FOR SALE— 
One 30 h-p Muncie oil engine and 10,000- 
gal oil tank for sale; first-class condition. 
Berry Brothers Milling Co., Hector, Minn. 





ONE ALSOP PROCESS BLEACHER, CON- 
sisting of generator, air pump, air tank, 
three agitators; is good for 300-bbl mill; 
everything complete and in good condi- 
tion. Charleston Milling Co., Charleston, 
Mo. 








MISCELLANEOUS 








\ ANTED—OBSOLETE OR MISPRINT 
loth flour bags in %’s, %’s and %-bbli 
sizes; no quantity too large; correspond- 
nee solicited. Mercantile Paper Co., 
Montgomery, Ala, 





WHEN YOU NEED GRAIN 


“CARS or TANKS 


Be sure and get Bulletin No. 270. Its60 tod mone 
tain many items that will save you time money 


Large stocks insure quick shipm 


ZELNICKER ™ ST. LOUIS 


SLIDES 


FOR MOTION PICTURE 


ADVERTISING 


Get Your Product 
Before the Public by 
Using Norton Slides. 








NORTON SLIDE CO. 


627 First Ave.No. Minneapolis, Minn. 








Traction Equipment 


Makes trucks 100% efficient. Write for 
Free booklet ‘Truck Time Insurance. rs 
Contains facts that will interest EVERY 
truck owner. 

CHALLONER CO., Dept. T18, Oshkosh, Wis. 
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KANSAS MILL FOR SALE 


Because of other business interests, we are 
disposed to consider sale of our 200-barrel mill in 
central Kansas. Property consists of stone mill 
building, large warehouse, nearly 100,000 bus 
modern wheat storage and 75,000 bus at other 
points. Mill om ample site with direct switches 
to two railways. Motor driven. Several well 
located country elevators in best hard wheat dis- 
trict. Capacity can be increased to 600 bbls in 
present building at moderate expense. Entire 
property in excellent condition and mill operat- 
ing steadily on full time. 


This is an old and well established business 
with successful record, now closing the most 
profitable year in its history. 


The property and business are not on the 
bargain counter, but are offered at sound value 
for the buyer. Terms can be arranged. Do not 
answer unless you have real money and are pre- 
pared to handle a $150,000 deal. All corre- 
spondence confidential. Address 609, care North- 
western Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 











Situation Wanted 
by 


Sales-Manager 


Thoroughly capable, aggres- 
sive sales executive of broad 
experience and with splendid 
record seeks connection with 
progressive, reputable mill; 
record covers thorough training 
in merchandising of quality 
flour and building of sales or- 
ganization, as well as develop- 
ment of salesmen and sales pol- 
icies, as salesman, field man- 
ager, branch manager and 
sales-manager; prefers connec- 
tion where might have oppor- 
tunity to hold financial interest 
and share in the profits. 


Unquestionable references, 
with complete record of suc- 
cessful results secured, together 
with any detailed information 
desired will be gladly fur- 
nished. Address 611, care The 
Northwestern Miller, Kansas 
City, Mo. 








Milling Property For Sale 


We offer for sale a combined flour mill and degerminating sys- 
tem corn mill of 400 bbls capacity flour and about 3,500 bus 
capacity corn; equipment is in first-class condition in mill; has 
a new modern steam power plant of finest type in connection; 
large fire-proof storage warehouse; on two railroad lines with 
advantageous milling-in-transit arrangements; 
wheat and corn section with liberal elevator receipts of local 
grain; plant in operation and earnings have been large since 
beginning business; good reasons for wanting to sell; 
ticulars furnished on application. 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 


, Jos. F. Wangler Boiler & Sheet 
Iron Works Co. St. Louis, Mo. 
STEEL GRAIN STORAGE 


team Boilers 
All kinds of P Steel Plate Construction 





CUT chewing is a new and 

- better way tobacco—rich 

tobacco, shredded, lightly 

salted—no excess sweetening. A smali 
chew lasts and satisfies. 


Made by WEYMAN-BRUTON COMPANY 
1107 Broadway, New York City 














Chicago Carton Company 
Manufacturers of 
FOLDING PAPER BOXES and 
FIBRE SHIPPING CASES 


good soft winter 
4433 Ogden Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 





full par- 


EXPERT MILLING EFFICIENCY 

Why have sick mills? Have mill in- 
spected and remodeled by expert for re- 
sults. I flow, plan, build, appraise and 
remodel mills, Many testimonials. Superin- 
tend installations, Get my books, “Book 
of Receipts,” 76 cents; “Milling Lessons,” 
75 cents; “‘Book of Formulas,” $1.50. “The 
Mill and Milling Engineer,” illustrated, 
teaches everything on milling, $3, foreign 
= = all postpaid. C. E. Oliver, E. M. and 

, Warsaw, Ind. 





Address H.H., 2805, care 


Flood Light Projectors 


AND 


Safety First Electric Fittings 


CROUSE-HINDS sy 
Syracuse, N. Y. U.S.A 








711 Main Street, 





ished by accurate gear cutting machinery. 
Designers and builders of water wheel harness. past have the re of modern Lat 
to iw \. 
H. W. CALDWELL & SON CO. ,j2hSteets=4 CHICAGO a ee ee 


Fulton Building, pedo. Terminal, No. 50 Church Street, New York 
‘exas 


STORAGE 


Mortise Wheels, R 
TRANSIT 


Spur, Bevel 
and Miter 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


THE KEYSTONE WAREHOUSE CO. 








Castings of semi-steel by 
our improved method 
of machine moulding, 
thus insuring uniform 
tooth spacing, true rims 
and smooth running 
with high efficiency. 


For Proper Ventilation use 





D STEEL WINDOWS 





DETROIT STEEL PRODUCTS CO. 
1901 E. Grand Bivd., Detroit, Mich. 








Teeth of both mortise 





wheel and pinion fin- 


The Most Expert Miller 


must have the results of modern Labor- 


The Columbus Laboratories 
81 No. State Street CHICAGO, ILL. 














The Bellman 
Book of Verse 









“The Bellman still maintains its high 
poetic distinction, by virtue of which it 
prints more good poetry than any other 
American weekly and most American 
monthlies.’’— William Stanley Braith- 
waite in the Boston Transcript. 


$1.50 net 
BOOK SECTION 


LEONARD H.. WELLS, Manager 


POWERS 


BOOK IMPORTERS 
BOOKSELLERS BOOKBINDERS 
BOOKHUNTERS BOOKFINDERS 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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While most folks are 
thinking it can’t be 
done, somebody just 
naturally comes along 
and does it. That's 
what has happened 
with The Millers’ Ex- 
change. It will pay 
you to join now, and 
grow up with us. 


THE MILLERS’ EXCHANGE 


Cuarves F. Rock, Attorney-in-Fact 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 





_ MARSHALL HELD & COMPANY 
- CHICAGO: 










FACTORY 435 
CHICAGO 











SALES OFFICES 


New York, Broadway at Twenty-Fourth Street 
Charlotte, N. C., Piedmont Building 
Cleveland, 5103 Euclid Avenue 























Locate Your Mill 


Where the 


Raw 
Product 
Is 


The picture above shows a million-bushel grain 
elevator, one of the many elevators in Omaha 
necessary to handle the immense volume of 
grain that comes here. 


Ms 





aXe 
“3 SS ‘}' 
VAL I 


Ninety million bushels a year of grain come to this 
market, Omaha being the largest grain market getting 
all of its receipts direct from the country. It has an 
eight-story exchange building devoted entirely to the 
milling and grain trade. 


It is therefore a logical milling center. It will pay you 
to investigate it. Write for Report No. 36, which gives 
you an analysis of Omaha’s milling possibilities. 


Omaha Chamber of Commerce 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


From the Standpoint of Cleanliness Alone 


CHAPMAN TYPE BALL BEARINGS ARE WORTH THE PRICE 













Save Save 
15% 95% 
Friction Lubrication 





Chapman Type Ball Bearings for Shafting, Loose Pulleys, Friction Clutches, 
etc., have been on the market for fifteen years. During that time they have 
been successfully installed and operated in over 3,000 factories of all kinds. 
They need no oil and require a little vaseline once or twice a year, eliminating all dirt and 
drip. Because there is no friction there can be no hot-boxes. Write for Catalogue No. 3-A. 
Transmission Ball Bearing Company 
1050 Military Road, Buffalo, N. Y. 


New York - Philadelphia Chicago Cambridge, Mass. 
Chapman Double Ball Bearing Co., 347 Sorauren Ave., Toronto, Canada 











The Most Excellent Storage For Flour— 
Millfeed and all Mill Products 





Our new warehouses offer the finest arrangement to issued. Millers save the increased Freight Expense and 
all millers, flour merchants and those who desire stor- avoid delays by railroad congestion through the use of 
age in Chicago for local or eastern shipments. Reship- Pool cars which we distribute at the lowest cost. 


ping facilities cannot be equaled. Negotiable receipts 







Chicago Storage & Transfer Co. 36 Car Switch—Insurance Rate 15¢ 
5823 W. 65th St. Buildings Erected to Sut 


CHICAGO, ILL. oh Gees tees wither conage 


ail trunk lines without 
































United States Conveyor and Ele- Pure Phosphate for Self-Rising 
vator Belts, made especially for We have devoted our entire time 
the work they are to perform, OU for 35 years to making phosphate. 
insure perfect satisfaction. Correspondence solicited. 


PROVIDENT CHEMICAL WORKS 
Main Office: ST. LOUIS, MO. 


United States Rubber Company Branches: New York, Chicago, San Francisco 


































Put a 
“cc ” 
SMITH 
. 
Turbine 
in your mill 
Depeedabiicy wil Janay . 
the Installation. 
Accompanying illustra- 
tion shows Mill of F. R. 
~ Herring, Lyndonville, 
N. Y. o Standard 
Vertical Shaft Smith Tur- 
bines under 9-ft. head 
installed therein. Mill's 
capacity 70 barrels daily. 


Mr. Herring’s verdict is 
“Entire Satisfaction.” 


Write Dept. ‘O”" for Bulletin 


S. MORGAN SMITH CO., York, Pa. 


Branch CHICAGO BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO MONTREAL 
Orrices: 76 W. Monroe St. 176 Federal St. 461 Market St. 405 Power Bldg. 























